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IMAGES OF THE FUTURE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

RBLYpond A, Snyder 
XJnlverslty of Califorria, Los Angeles 

c ^The^f^story of physical education is conceived as ^ series of 
crlses^wre fhe profession has made narrow* escapes by side-step- 
ping pn^TOoby ^rap after another r , We have muddled through and are 
aware, more than ever before, of qur predicament. Perhaj^s, man 
achieves some measure of cpeabven^ss and understanding by facing 
crises. Did it not take the Civil War to provide us wlthfthe towering 
genius^ of Lincoln? The emphasis in this presentation, however, is 
no^ iqwn- the crises of our profession. Rather, the emphasis is dir- 
ected to the potentialities of physical education which in and through 
the crises of the Resent and the future may find new fulfillment. 

-To chart tSe course physical education should take in the future, 
it is necessary to identify and study the major factors and forces 
operating in the society. 

The first greats^orce we will have to rfeckon with is the struggle 
between communisin^flSff democracy. Communism is advancing, and 
beyond Russia is the potentially greater force of Red China. Khrush- 
chev said, **W*e are already ahead in some fields; in the others we 
will catch up, wave and pass you by.** Some believe that the final 

• battle between denaocracy and communism will be waged in the class- 

"^room. Under such conditioas all aspects of Hl^er education will be 
reviewed and evaluated. Physical educators are facing a severe 
trial. WjB are being removed from the protection of the ivory ^wer 
and placed on the firing line where we will remain for some time, 
we need to take iHventory of ourselves, understand what is wanted 
of us and be prepared to meet some very exacting denxands. 

The second great force, and-pne closely related to the first, started 
with Sputpik and was followed by the Sharp thrust^^^ outer space. 
The central fact of this phenomenon is tiyfe^explosioBT o£ humap know- 
ledge and the staggering rat^ at which KfowledgB is expsndhig. Our 
world is extending to include ever widening parts of the universe 
^ The cultural, econon^c nnd poUflcal by-products of this development 
are creating for society new and uncharted dimensions of thought and • 
activity. Can we in physical education develop the philosophy and 
curricular patterns geared to the realiti^a of this age rather than 
to Uie problem* of a past generation? \^ 

The third great force we shall face in physical education Is the 
^ growtix ot world population including the growth in the tJnited States. 
This growth is so great that it threatens to»outrun our total resoufces. 
The sheer number of pec^le to be educated presents a challenge to^^^ , 

y^physlcal education. At present more tban 40 n^ion students are / 
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. Id schools and colleges in the United States. Of this number more 
than three million are enrolled in higher education. It is estimated 
that by 1965 there will Se 12 million persons agec? 18-21. If the 1958 
proportion (35, e^) of this projected age group were degree-credit 
students in 1965. there would be a total of over 4.3 million enrolled, 
about one r^tUlion n;iore than in 1958. It has been estimated that this 
nambec niay. reach six or seven million, by 1970. Can we provide 
for both quantity and quality in physical education? 

The fourth great force which .will beaj? heavily upon our profession 
is the increasing^^ounts of leisure time. In thje near future you will 
find the 30 hour-work week with four days of work and a three day 
weekend Approximately 54 more hours of leisure will be provided 
than was enjoyed ^in 1844. We have barely scratched, the surface of 
autonmtion and already ail kinds of machines, including: ** thinking 
machines'' are reducing the need for physical workTwhktfiis we 
are losing much of the creatlveness formerly ' found in our work. 
Everyone vfUl need to be prepared to live with a degree of leisure 
xmknown to any human oilture. Mental illness is our number one 
health -problem and more leisure niay be created than the human 
organism is- able to tolerate. The profession of physical education 
can contribute immeasurably to developing a .culture which does not 
depend iqx)n work to^ve meaning to our lives. It is believed that 
this force , will have a greater influence on all aspects of edfcrfcation 
than even the development of ^jutnik and the thrusts into puter space. 

The above forces will influence everything that is done in higher 
education* in the decades ahead. Some members of our profession are 
quite pessimistic about the future. Others feel that we are at the cross- 
roads and that we may go down to dismal defeat. This wUl never 
happen Physical education was going on long before mankind ever 
heard of art. music, theology, mathematics, philosophy, even' before 
/'^ Conant, Rickover and Eastor. Physical education, in meeting human 
needs, will continue and grow in stature and scholarly distinction 
•and eventually become a pre-eminent profession. 

y To bring this about'we cannot validate and justify the slow, plodding, 
snaU-pace of past efforts. We cannot continue with contradictory 
procedures, a jumble of expedients and compromises. We cannot 
hope that time will, by public generosity and by some fortuitous 
qoncourse of events, put togethef the ideal components of our great 
* profession We must make a clean-cut break^th the past while pre- 

serving and enlarging upon that which has proved its value. We will 
have to serve with incisivene^s all that wh^h can be Identlfie^sAs 
deceptive solutions. In doing this we need not struggle to set bright 
the years and their attendant obsolescences. Rather, we need to face 
^ the future boldly and take the following steps, among others, to achieve 

the potentialities of physical education. 

New Levels Of Excellence In interpretation. All of hi^er education 
is being critically examined to determine what should be deleted, 
what should bfe preserve^ and strengthened ind what should be added. 
Efforts are being made to determine clearly the "dominant role of 
higher education and the identification of the branches of knowledge 
^ essential in performing this role. As such, physical ^ducdllon will 
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have to develop a s\fcstantial subject matter of its own which may be' 
closely related to, but distinct from, the other disciplines. In develop- 
ing QUI- subject matter we will have to overcome the traditional sep- 
.aratiol oi mind and body and see tAan as an inte^ated personality 
interacting in an environment. From the study of man in hia setting 
scientific facts, principles and generalizations will emerge which be- 
come ^M, foundation? of our discipline. 

professictfi is not in agreement In relation to our dominant 
purpose or in relation to what elements make our discipline distinct 
from the other disciplines. .It is believed that our unique and dls- 
,tinct avenue for making our contribution is in the area of human move- 
ment. If this is true, then our discipline is the sequentiaT arrange- 
ment of a body of knowledge concerned with the art and science of , 
the human movement, selected to thieve our objectives. Certainly, 
the term physical education" wi^l have to be change^ for we make 
many contributions beyond the physical aspects of development. Re- 
cently, it was^ ind^pated in one of our professional journals that our 
unique contrib\rtion was physical fitness. * To me, putting all our 
eggs in the basket of physical fitness is an admission of the separation 
of mind and body. One thing we can be certain of in the future is that, 
the intellectual aspects of development will be stressed in ail^of 
higher educationr^ 

It is hoped that the interpretation committee of this Association 
will be continued until general agreements are reached. We need 
a greater degree of unity in making accurate and effective interpreta- 
tions. This interptitatlon will not SesQribe physical education as 
activities and the otHe^ t^schnical aspects but as the theory and prin- 
ciples of the art and science of movement. To achieve integrity of 
educational, purpose the interpretation will have to be forthright, 
scientifically accurate, and intellectually oriented. 

New Levels of Excellence In Research. Closely allied to the prob- 
lem of interpretatiorf is the need for research in physical education, 
,\ physician stood before the Academic Senate of a large university 
recently and said, **There is ho tangible evidence available which 
indicates that physical education improves the health of students.** 
This* is only used as an example to indicate the need for understanding 
concerning what happens to students in our programs. To what 
degree, qualitatively and quantitatively are we meeting the needs 
of dilldl-en, youth and adults? We need to advanc^ the knowledge of 
our prdfdKsion and carry over to our publicirT^sh and excitliig points 
of view, this can be accomplished with th/ original ideas of scholars 
produced in an atmosphere where creation adn communication are 
developed. * ^ . ' ^ 

The future will see an emphasis given to both* 'basic" research 
and ••applied*' research. Basic research is the scientific inquiry in 
which the primary aim is greater knowledge or tmderstandlng of 
physical education. ,'The purpose of this research is to enrich man's 
life by increasing tne .understanding of man and nature. The purpose 
of "applied" research is to increase man's control over his environ- 
ment. It Is Important $o recognize that both types of research are 
essential in the pursuit of excellence. Strict phpiological research 
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is of vital* importance but all types of research are needed. One 
of the exciting trends Is the development of research in the behavlorlal 
sciences Such research will provide new insights into motivation 
learning In the future, special attention should be given to re- 
search related to human performance, as well as, to historia/ and / 
philosophical research. » 

New Levels Of Excellence In Communication . After developing 
the research to interpret our program scientifically, the next step 
is to improve our skill in communication. The matter of inadequate 
communicatRMi 'among physical educators is not {solely a space age 
problem It is more evidenttoday, possibly, because of new terminology 
and a greater variety of conamunication media. Presently, we are 
not doing enough reading and, in many ways, do not speak and write 
with ,clarity-- a dean of an Eastern law school indicated, **The in- 
ability of college graduates who come to us to read and write is a 
malady ^f epidemic proportions.*»(l) 
' , The effective use of language is the hallmark of the intelligent 
person and the mantle of our profession. Some members in this room 
have indicated their concern wlth**word-fests** atsome of the meetings, 
^ Some have indicated that more effective communication 'takes place 
in hotel rw)ms. the hallways, and the cof{ee shops. This is a seriou^ 
problem for we not only misunderstand each other but suffer pro- 
1^ , fesional eipbarr^ssment^;iwhen we try to Interpret our professioiT 
to other academic colleapies. Jot the future^ we will have to achieve 
excellence In the quality and character of relationships with our 
various 'publics. We need to achieve a thoughtful, critical, and pene- 
trating analysis of all aspects of communication. Certainly our pro- 
grams afford the most lasting type of effective communlcitlon, if 
they are good In our Verbal communication we should develop a 
sense of purpose ajid cause, make our language expresslye and challeng- 
ing, and finally, carefully select the words our audience w^ imderstand. 

" New Levels Of Excellence In Professional Preparation. The best 
way to meet the -challenges of the future is through the preparation of 
our teachers. With the exacting pressures exerted by the academic 
disciplihes, our program will have to be characterized by quality as 
well as quantity The stage was set by our national conferences for 
the development of outstanding programs on both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. Since these conferences, the roles of teachers 
have been defined and the fcompetencies needed to perform these 
roles have been identified. The hi^ standards approach to teacher 
^supply ^ is underway and the professional stand^ds movement is 
doing much to make teaching a stabilized pre-eminent profession. 
Enough Information and know-how are available to support the highest 
standards. With these developments, it is not only'piflful but uriethlcal 
that we are moving so sloyly. We cannot -^ford the luxury 6f lagging 
behind the tlmes,^ 

In making our blueprint for tomorrow, we< should be sure that it 

(1) E. G. Trotzig. "Is ItGoodbye to Book Learning?" Phi Delta Kappan. 
38:361. June 1957. ^ 
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will mirror not so much what we are doing but what we should be doing. 
The future will see the fifth-year program as a minimum requireme^ 
In all the states. 0\ir Prospective teachers will receive a broaS 
general or liberal education equal. in both scope and depth to that re-^ 
presented- by the liberal arts degree. The gap between lij>eral and 
professiona) educaticm will be bridged by replacing the proliferated 
undergraduate prbi48^nal courses with a few introductory -courses, 
educational philos&phy, and the role of the school as a. social institution 
An understanding of the educative process and the schools will become, 
as well, an integral part 6f liberal education. Our methodology 
cours^es will be organized on theory and principle rather than specific 
applications of professional tricks and gimmicks. Jhere will be 
a team approach developed for all teachers with a wide use of education- 
al television and ^'teaching machines.** In the near future, we will 
implement the premise that professional preparationis the responsibility 
of the whole college or university. More attention will be given to 
the individual as an independent scholar. Other dlyelopment^ will 
include the internship, electronic language laboratories, new designs 
' in building?, flexible schedules, adult education, year around and ac- 
celerated prcJgrams, and postdoctoral degrees. 

New Levels of Excellence In^ Certification And Accreditetion. To 
meet the exacting demands of the future and to support high standards 
of professional preparation, new dimensions of certification and accred- 
itation will emerge. A certification system identifies the professional 
career teacher by providing him with a basic license to practice, 
The legal authority will be mainUlned by the sUte but the develop- 
ment of standards and the implemenUtion of the Requirements will be 
a cooperative venture between the preparing institutions, the hiring 
authorities, and t!te state. The profession has ^a^function to perform 
in providing a cleSV-cut and author iUtivB statement of professional 
opinion ^^h give? direction to certification policy. In the future ^ 
closer relSjonshijSrwill be developed between the prfeparinginstitutions 
and the orgaiJtzferfprofession. Since the hiring authorities represent ^ 
the people and are responsible for placing and promoting the teacher, 
they enter into the cooperative efforts to esteblish standards. In the 
'future, certification*- may not be permanent, making it necessary to 
review the teacher periodically for evidence of continued growth. 

The certification process must be supported by a eystem of accred- 
itatipn of higher education institutions to insure sound programs for 
prep^ing teachers. Accreditdtion should be concerned with not only 
upholcHng minimum standards, but also with placing an emphasis on 
the pursuit of excellence in education. In the future, accrediUtioh 
wUl be more thor€)ugh than ever before, especially in the specialized 
areas, axJd the profession will play an increasing role The teaching, 
profession has as much resRpnsibility for the preparation t)f teachers 
as the medical profession has for preparing physicians. Some day, 
the profession itself will afford the accreditation in such a way that 
it will be supported and backed -by the legal authority of the state. 
Tremendous strides have been made by our profession in the ac- 
crediUtion process. FurthSr developments are necessary and the 
most promising approach at this time is through working cooperatively 
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with the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

In the near future, and In relation to certification and accreditation, 
the profession will have to face the problem of setting common stiuidards 
for all the states. This step Is necessary because of the Increasing 
mobility of our people and because of the Interrelatedness and Inter- 
dependence of our society. For professional stature and respect, 
the standards for those who teach In one state should be the same as 
those in all the states. In a pre-eminent profession, mediocrity Is 
eliminateti ^^-er^er It takes flace. This step can be taken by co- 
operative working relatlonshipg between the states and the professional 
(Organizations In setting coi|unon standards. These standards should 
be general In nature tc^ permit flexlbUlty-'ahd local ad^tatlon. 

New Leve ls Of Excellence In Teaching. To waB^e tightrope of 
the future, the safest balance we can provide f^ ourselves Is ex- 
cellence In teaching. This problem is nbt-limfted to any academic 
level tor It extends all along the line from the elementary schools 
through adult education. It is safe to say that, generally speaking, 
the quality of the learning is dependent upon the quality of the teaching. 
Many of our problems In physical education can be traced to a^tooor 
lemming experience which is i reflection of poor teaching. 
• The secret of good teaching Is, found when the dignity of the in- 
dividual is respected and his worth to society is valued iibove every- 
thing else. Excellence in teaching, therefore, can only be earned 
through the quality of service we render in physical education to child- 
renr-youth, and adults. ^ In relation to methodology, let us beware of 
a professional bag of tricks or the band wagon approach. During my 
short exjperlence, the following have^been identifietl: the integrated 
program,*' * 'group process, **groiqp dynamics." * 'brainstorming,'' 
and recentiy, ''team teaching.': Let there be no question of my attifWe 
toward such innovations for change. All of these approaches have 
something to offer but my plea is for planned experimei^tation rather 
than innovation. We ;3houId also be cautious in riding to dea^ any one ' 
en^)hasls. in our profession such as weight training oi/physlcal fit- 
ness. Jn the future, we must achieve a maturity of wisdom as well 
as vision of how to objectively test new ideas to strengthen our pro- 
fession, i ^ . * . . 

The teacher is at best a guide and a catalyst to good" learning. 
As such, good teaching can^ever be bought, legislated, forced or pro- 
grammed by an electronic brain. We are sure that the teacher can 
never dd the learning for the individual student! Excellence in teach- 
ing .comes when we make a home for the spiijlt of learning. This home 
is not only & series of courses but a mode of association in a^tommunity 
of scholars and students. The conditions for good teaching a^e better ' 
than ever before wjrth hi^er balaries, more prestige, liore fttnctlonal 
facilities and emilpm^jt, better administration, and mor* ables^dents. 
Even mw^e criflcs arfe available and are verbal enougn to keep us on 
our toes. / ^ . • v 



New Levels Of Excell^nc^^ Programming Activities . For the 
age of leisure which we are approaching rapidly, a critical study of 
activity offerings is suggested. This study will reveal that some 
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- activities are ovemsed, others are not provided for, and in relation 
to need.Siew ictlvitled should be crekted. Many prograibs are hang- 
overs from the past. The impact of leisure time creates a nee'd for 
^aSnqre broadened and diversified program than ever before. It is 
rew^tiied that learning e;q)eriences should be ganged sequentially 
and progressively Irom the simple to the complex and that activities 
should be selected on the basiar of both needs anfl interests. Yet in 
some places, softball and touch. football are offeredfrom the fifth grade 
or earlier throu^ the college years. The pattern is repeat, repeat, 
repeat, with little concern for a broad program and little concern for 
progression and the sequential arrangement of learning experiences 
The future will demand changes, innovations, and the sequential 
arrangement of learning experiences. Think of it, Santa Monica City 
Qoll^ge was bold enough to eliminate softball and touch football. '"^ 
make my position clear, there is no question as to the value of so: 
ball and touch tootball when taught afe appropriate ^els and develoii^ 
sequentially in thelphysical educatioir program. In addition to bi^oaden- 
ing our program, we will have to prepa]|p students to live effectively 
in the Space Age. The educated person is an intelligent spectator and 
participant in sports and other pastimes. Students should xmderstand 
'the need for physical exercise and have, a life plan for meeting this 
need ^en leaving schools and colleges. More Intellectual content 
In our program is needed and students should experience an orientation 
m many sports which have carry-over value. This concept applies 
% the* basic instruction program, the intramural program, and the 
InterscholastlQ and intercollegiate athletic programs. 

New Levels Of Excellence In Dedication To The Profession. It 
is believed that the above achievements will establish the national 
purpose of phjrsical education and will provide the essential integrity 
and stature in meeting the challenges of the future. One more in- 
tangible but real ingredient must be added 'to provide the breakthrou^ 
ti^at Is needed. This ingredient is dedleation to the profession. We 
ar^aware that oxir destiny is in our own handsy^e response to the 
chalwiige is to place 4 premium on excellenca/m every aspect of our 
* program. Through this approach we can 2/t the profession off the 
dead center of a continuing defensive pasture and "headed toward 
a positive and forward-looking position v/uk the other academic dis- 
ciplines in higher education. / 

We have listened to the great discussions concerning the national 
purpose of this great country. Regardless of the various issues stated, 
the central cpre of this purpose is the preservation of freedom and the 
opportunity for aT richer and fuller life for all people. Our contributions 
to this pxirpose lean be so niagnificent that it is difficult tounderstand 
the apathy and feck of enthusiasm^ foxmd in s^qao^quarorB. We need 
to see our profession as being psychologlcaUy dytertalc as^prepare 
our leaders for the future with broad knowledge and grekt visitm^ Only 
persons who are dedicated, persistent, and diligent sho^ be allowed 
" to enter this profesion. We need to lie Jealous of our positiona and 
evaluate" carefully those who Intend to work next to us. As we face 
the future, moving fo^jvard and iQward, let all^tOf Us be architects of 
0 jprogress rather than the protectors of tradition. The top of the century 
^ see us bolongihg to a pre-eminent profession. 
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Intercollegiate Athletics 

« » 

• IS LT NECESSARY AND DESIRABLE 

TO EMPHASIZE ATHLETICS AND HAVE WINNING TEA^? 

James G, Mason 
Ohio University 

It is a pleasure to bring yau greetings from Carroll Widdoes, co- 
chairman of this meeting and Director of the Division of Physical 
Education * and Athletics at Ohio University in Athens, Ohio. Mr. 
^ Widdoes was unable to be here due to other obligations and he asked 
nie to deliver to you his,, regrets. - 

He has authorized me t9 makCa^ew remarks on the assigned topic, 
'^Is It Necessary and Desirable To Emphasize Athletics ^d Have 
Winning Teams?" This is a difficult assignment and I would not 
pretend to have the answer to^fcis question, or even a pai^tial answer. 
It is my intent, therefor^-, tb*rfeport a point of view on 'the subject 
as developed by those concerned with the athletic ^pro^am at Ohio 
University, and to advance some reasons for thi^ point of view in 
hopes that it will stimulate discussion by members of this group. 

I sbQuld like to make it clear that I am a physical educator and 
that my positionisthatof Chairman of the Graduate Program in Physical 
Education at Ohio University, I am also assuihing the duties of tennis 
coach aaTTTS^hls year. Therefore, ^as a physical educator, I realize*--^^ 
that I am treaMg on dangerous grounds in tiiis discussion. 

Referring back to the titie, "Is It Necessary and Desirable To 
Emphasize Athletics and Have Winning Teams?^'* I wo\dd have to 
say that I am not sure that anyone coul4 .defend t^^e word **nefeessary,** 
theoretically and educationally it is not **nece8feary** to emphasize 
athletics and have winning teams; theoretically and ^H4cationally it 
is not necessary to h^ve football stadiums which seat .80,000 people 
and basketball arenas which seat 15,00p. And |t Is fcertatnly not 
necessary to emphasize athletics and have winning teams to carry on 
the academic procesain institutions of higher learning. 

However, if we were to omit the word "necessary" and restate 
the title as follows, Via it Desirable To Emphasize Athletics-and Have 
Winning Teams.** (As a physical educator, I nmst hasten to add that 
emphasizing athletics must only come after the institution has developed . 
coincidentally all areas of the total physical educatfon program, / 
including the athletic program, required program, Litramural sports, 
■ teacher education, health education, and recreation.) 

We might furthbr delimit the .titie and, ask the question, "Is It 
Desirable to Emphasize Athletics?** There are those who feel that 
athletics need additional emphasis, for if the intercqlleglate experience 
Is good for a few students, then it. is good for m^y st^fdents, ^d we 
should perhaps have more intercoUegiate athletics ratter than less, 
as long as the rest of the physical education progi-am o|>e8 not suffer 
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because of this emphasis. 

Today, when we think of emphasis on athletics, oifr thoughts turn 
to the problem of recruiting and athletic scholarships. In ge'fieral , there 
are three approaches to the problem of providing personnel for inter- 
collegiate athletic teams; 

1. The full scholarship - room, board, books, tuition and laundry 
money, with no work required. 

2. ^ No aid of any t^e to the athlete. 

3. A middle-of-the-road approach — prov,ides some aid to the 
/ athlete, but requires that in return he render some service 

to the institution. 

There are pros and cons of each of these three approaches, of 
course; and there are variations ixt th^ aid pro-ams in the various 
conferences across the lana. 

. I would like totakethepositionthatthe middle-of-the-road approach, 
properly and sensibly conducted, is one feasible approach to providing 
personnel for intercollegiate athletic teams in the United States in 
1960, I say this because I have" seen it work at Ohio University. 

I should like, to preface the following remarks by saying that each 
college and, university has its own philosophy and its own problems in 
conductfiig its intercollegiate athletic pr6gram; what is logical for 
on& institution is not necessarily logical for another, which leads to ' 
the main part of my discussion: A description of the OhicUniversity 
intercollegiate athletic program, where the athletic scholarship - work 
program is in operation, and where there is at least some virtue and 
something **dfe«irable about winning teams and athletic emphasis. 

Ohio tol^ejsity is a charter member of the Mid-American Con- 
ference, wmcft wa^ organized in 1946 and includes, in addition to Ohio 
University, ivfiami University. Bowling Green. Marshall. Kent State. 
Western Michigan and Toledo. All of%ese institutions operate under 
the conference rules for scholarships, which provide tuition, fees, 
books, room, and board for qualified students. ^he scholarship athlete 
must in. return work two hours a day for his board or room and board. 
It is generally agreed that the work program keeps the scholarship on 
,a sound basis and alleviates, to some degree at least, the **something- 
\.ior -nothing** concept. I can assure you that at Ohio University (and 
I am certain that this is true of the other institutions in the Mid- 
American as well) athletes do work two hours a dayi The athletes 
are turned o^er to the Director of the food services, who makes the 
work assignments in the dormitory cafeterias. The athletic coaches 
have no control over this program and these boys work with several 
hundred other students that have board jobs. It might be mentioned that 
a first team Ohio University fullback, who received honorable mention 
on numerous all -American teams, lost his board job for inadequate 
performance of duty, and nom works for his meals at one of the local 
restaurants. . ^ 

Ohio University is a state supported institution of over 8000 
studdhts. located in southeastern Ohib in the city of Athens which has 
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a populatidn of 10,000 people. It is a large university (in spite of 
the tag of small college in football) in a small, somewhat isolated 
tov/h. NInety>six percent of the students are campus residents, and 
over sixty percent live in dormitories. The university is integrated 
into the city of Athens. 

Athletically speaking, Ohio University has had its ups and downs, 
as has every other college and i^iversity. However, at the present 
time the University Is .enjoying unusual success. During this calendar 
year, the basketball, baseball, g(>\t, and football teams have won coiw^ 
ference championships. The pAlversity won the All-Sports Trophy 
In the Mid-Anierican ConferencA and the football team v^as picked 
as the number one small college tSam In the nation. * / 

What has this meant, if anything*^ to the University? Can the pr^i 
sent athletic success be evaluated? O^bjectltely, it is almok impossiblk 
to measure. I can quote no statistics to prove that the University hSm 
benefited, but there are Intangible evidences that at least at Ohio Uni- 
versity certain positive benefits have been derived. The Assistant 
"^to the. President of^ the University, ^r. B, T. Grover (who has been 
on the campus fo;^ many years), has srtated that there is a pride In the 
student body and alunmi that was not in evidence In previous years 
and which can at ^east. In part, be attributed to successful athletic 
teams. Dr. John C, Baker, President oi the University, has expressed 
similar sentin^ents. The I^ean of 'Men, ^Villiam Butler, told me 
recently that In his opinion the successful athletic teams have helped 
in promo^ng higher student morale. He made the point that athletics ' ^ 
^ an activity everyone can get betlnd; it is a common objective 
for all student^ a topic of conver station; students generate energy 
about the program. Of the 8.000 student^^p^to 6,500 attended each. 
, home football game. Interest In athle^fcs is a safety valve for the 
jitudent population. The athletes have ^become* a positive force for , 
good behavior in the dormitories. The Dean stated that winding it- 
self is not the important thing, but winning while adheiiEng to a set 
of sound principles Is Impoi^ant. Dean Butler concluded his remarks ^ 
by stating that the key to this positive program is the high-type 
coaching staff which requires m|ich of the athletes and sets the example. 
The Ohio University Alumni Secretary Indicates that alumni interest > 
is at the highast level In j^earSf Many University projects depend upon 
the support of the alumni, and athletic teams provide a rallying point. 

It should be added that a gre£^t majority of the Ohio University ath- 
letes are active In campus affairs and are an Integral part of the student 
body. The president oi. the senior class was a halfback on this year's 
football team.. ' ^ »4 

We are all familiar with the problems and so-called evils thdt exist ^ . 
in our college athletic programs today. However, the future of this pro- \ 
gram depends upon the philosophy, clarity of purpose, and concept for 
the Individual student by our administrators, athletic directors, and 
coached. I am convinced that th^re is much that can be^defended as 
g^bd in a well conducted, soundly developedf Intercollegiate athletic 
prograni. * 

< ''Is It Necessafy and Desirable To Jlmphasize Athletics and Have 
WlnniJig Teams?'* Not tjecesskry, certainly, but desirable In niany cir- 
cumstances, when based upon a sound philosophy, sound alms and 
^ -Jbjectlves, and directed byliedicated, JLnspired leadership. 
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EMPHASIZING EDUCATIONAL ATHLETICS 



Marshall Turner 
Johns Hopkins University 



Mr. Fischer, in introducing the topic for discussion, **Is it necessary 
and desirable to emphasize athletics and to have winwing teams?" made 
mention of the fact that he had selected Ohio University and Johns 
Hopkins to represent two different viewpoints on this topic. We were 
apparently selected on the basis of an article in a recent issue of a 
national sports magazine, which might haVe indicated that athletics, and 
particularly football, were not being emphasized at Hopkins and our 
teams were, not successful, and thus we would be in a position to react 
quite definitely to the topic in question. O 

I aril, therefore, quite' happy to have this opportunity to refer to this 
article briefly, d^a a prelude to na^y discussion of the topic- Let me say 
first that I think the author of the article did a very capable Job in being 
' able to pull together something as concrete and definitive as this se^med*^^ * 
to be from* the mass of vague and general comments, descriptions of 
attitudes, and luicertainties as to the nature of the problems and their 
solutions, which he encountered on his visit to our campus. It is unfor- 
tunate for small college f<K)tball, and possibly for Johns Hopkins, as an 
example of small college football, that it was necessary to present only 
the dvk side of the picture in ord|?r,to make an effective story. I am 
sure that everyorfe realizes it woulrfhaveb^en difficult to sell the article 
if it simply aaid that som,^ things about sma^l college football wer^ good, . 
and some things about small college football were not so good. Therefore 
there were items left out of this ajrticle wMch should have been put in 
to giye the complete story. 

Certainly one major point in thfe sto^y was that there is no en- , 
, thusiam, no fun\ no excitement associated with small college fobtball, 
When this is compareji to a Jam-packed stadium where two collegiate 
institutions are fitting for national ranking as the top football team in 
the coimtry, I am sure that the fun and enthusiam may not be noticeable 
in such marked degree. I would Suggest, however, that the fun and en- 
. thoslasm mi^t more strictly apply to the spectators than to the partici- 
pants themselves. It is probably trufe that, due to the organization of 
football today, ttfere is not the exuberant enthusiasm on the part of the 
players that we would like to see. But I do not think that this exists at 
the big-time schools either. Irefertothesporte section of the New York 
Times on Sunday^ December 11, 1960, covering certain members of an 
all-AmeriQan team selected by a national/magazine who were in New 
York for a television appearance. ?ollowinV are some of the quotations 
from this report. .'A player from the University of Iowa: "You are domg 
a job *for them and married guys should receive fair play. We should 
get half way decent ejq)ense accovmts. I get$87 bucks a month for room 
and. board, , like all the single players, arid it's not enough." A player 
from the University of Pittsburgh: 'JWe draw about $80,000 into the 
stadium every , Saturday^ and we should get at least $30 a month for 
toothpaste andflfcleaii shirts.'* A player from Duke University indicated * 
that he >*ould not, have played footbaU if he had had enough money to 
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attend college on his 9wn: **College football is a business,'; he, said. 
**After you find out the fad's, that you are all just there for the same 
reason, the fun wears off.** 

I tjiink these quotations will indicate that the players at some of these 
schools do not always play for the love of the game, or for love of the 
institution 'which they represent. Our players could be quoted prior to 
graduation because nothing would happen to them if they indicated that 
they were not entirely happy. Repercussions might exist at some other 
institutions, if such feelings were made public. ^ 

1 think it only ri^ to say further in connection with this article about 
small college football, that most of the schox>ls in the small college 
category have tHe problems which were mentioned in this article. These 
probl-ems exist iif greater or lesser degree at different times over the 
years, but they do exist in sorrife degree and at some time on each of the 
campuses. All of which is to say, therefore, that football itself is not 
.without problems anywhere, but that the problems and the solutions 
which face small college football teams are not the same as those which 
face the big college football teams, and, therefore, thel^ solutions may 
be entirely different. And on the basis of the difference in problems, and, 
therefore, the difference "in solutions, we come to the topic today: **Is 
it desirable and Necessary To Emphasize Athletics and To Have Winning 
Tfeams?** ' ^ / 

For purposes of the discussion today, I will refer to the sport of 
football when Tarn talking about athletics. Certainly we hear more about 
the problems associated with football than of the other sports, although 
I am certain that on any campus wher^there^ exists another sport, which 
is the major effort of 4hat institution, some of the same points can be 
made. I further think that we should not debate the use of the words 
**desirable" or '^necessary'', because that would be evading the issue. 
And I think further that the use of the word **emphasis" here probably 
carries with it the connotation of * *over-emphasis" , or **special em- 
phasis", meaning that more than normfji attention should be paid to the 
team. 

1 am^ sure that most of you havs heard of the national professional 
league team known as the Baltimore Colts. This team von the champion- 
shlff. of the league two years in succession, and, although they failed 
to win a third title this year, thdy wer^ in contention up to the last two 
weeks of the season. This is a very fine football teaAi, and the organiza- 
tion is Conducted In a first-class manner. It might be appropriate to 
ask, why does the Baltimore Colts footballjeam exist? It is certainly 
not to pef mit thirty-five fellows to play fdfj^^ll. I think we might agree 
that the organization exists to make ttiqq^gy^ to entertain customers, to 
bring these customers into the stadium each w©ek, and that, in order to 
do this, it is absolutely essential that the te^^must win. {J the team does 
not win, it is not serving the purposes ior which it is organized, and 
changes will have to be naade. I am sure you are aware of what those 
changes usually are. 

About ten blocks away from the stadium where the Baltimore Colts 
pracftce and play tljeir games, liesthecSmpus of Johns Hopkin*s Univer- 
sity. John Hopkins has had football on its campus for seventy-six years. . 
It is now appropriate to ask what is the reason for the existence of the 
University and for the football team which the University sponsors. To 
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give a very simple answer, let us say that the purpose of the Univejfsity 
is to provide a challenging educational experience for the students who 
come there. And let us give an equally simple answer for the purpose 
of the football team, and say that we have a football team to provide a 
challenging educational experience for those , students who come Qut 
for the team. 

^Ideally, the University would be set up so that the desire on the part 
of students to obtain this challenging educational experience would be 
so great that they would be willingtopay the full cost of tuition in order 
to have the experience. In fact we would wish it to be in such demand" 
that we need only choose from among all the students who would be 
♦willing to pay to get this educational experience. And we can say the 
same thing about the football team. We would like to have so many 
students coming out to obtainthis educational experience that the coafehes 
would be permitted to select only the best to play on the varsity team, 
and we would then be able to provide under-squad and intramural ex- 
perience for the rest. It is conceivable, however, that nobody wpuld be 
interested in obtaining the educational experience available at Johns 
Hopkins, and it would therefore be necessary for us to *invlte' people 
to attend our University by giving them scholarships, or by otherwise 
' making it worth while to come to obtain this educational experience. 
It is also conceivable that in order to have a group of students get the 
benefit of the educational experience of football, it would be necessary 
to make it worth while, by scholarships or other means, to get them out 
for the team. I think it is clear that such a situation, both from the 
standpoint of the University and the football team, would be a completely 
artificial situation. It is certainly true that the University does give 
. ) some scholarships to students to come to our institution, and it is 
equally true that some of our students who play football are recipients 
of these scholarships. But the fact remains that thje University's opera- 
tion is and must be based upon the fact that there are a number of stud- ^ 
ents who wish to come to the University on their own to obtain this 
educational experience. As long as our football team is based upon the 
fact that there are enough students who want to obtain this educational 
experience, so they will come out for the team regardless of their other 
obligations. ^ 

I have now describ^ two types of football operations: The one in 
which the primary purpj^e is to provide entertainment, to make money, 
to attract customwwfTo gain * publicity, and in order to do this, it is 
necessary to win ball games. The other kind of program is intended 
primarily to provide an educational experience for the students who 
want to come out. It is not necessary to have to win ball games, attract 
customers, or make money, for this to be an educational experietice. 

Let us look at the problem of evaluation of these two/klnds of pro- 
grams. How can we tell whether the purposes for whigb our football 
program exists are being m^t? When we re ad of football being in trouble 
both at bigtime schools and at small college schools, how is it that we 
can tell that football is sick, and determine the xemedjies that can be 
applied? . ^ • ' 

Certainly if football is being played for the purpose of making money, 
attracting people to the games, for publicity^ and promotional values, 
it is relatively easy to judge the success of this. Your attendance figures. 
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your gate receipt figures, the amount of guarantees which ypu can ob- 
tain or must give to meet certain schools, the apparent interest of the 
press, radio, and television in the material you send out, these are 
reasonably determinable factors which can be used in an evaluation. 

On the other hand, if football is being played as educational ex- 
perience, it is extremely difficult to judge what the effect of this ex- 
perience is on the individuals who receive this experience. We Possibly 
expect chahges in attitudes, some kind of maturation, an impijovement 
in self- discipline. Yet these things are most difficult to determine or 
to measure, and therefore, a very subjective judgment has to be made. 
This is certainly an area in which people in tests and measurment^ in 
the field of athletics and physical education would like to be aJtffe to 
produce some definitive material. Let us hope that the di^aculty in 
finding measuring devices for the outcomes of athletic exjjerience will 
ijot eliminate the continuing efforts to seek such measur^/ 

We do^ve one clue, however, which might help us det^rnline whether 
the participants in this kind of program are receiving anything from 
their participation, I personally think it is ver^ difflcult for a young 
man to put into words exactly what he gets out ^participating in foot- 
ball, Especially so when our youth to^ay demands unemotional sophistica- 
tion. Those of us lucky enough to h^ve played football and who can look 
back on the experience, have a pretty good idea of what it has meant to 
us. But when we were pi a3dng^ maybe we couldn't describe it so well. 

,3|he clue, however, might lie in Jthe fact that students keep coming out 
to play football. As long as thel^ are enough players willing to report 
to the team, without artificial stimulation, it would seem to me that 

• something worthwhile waa being experienced, even if it were hard to 
describe or defipe. 

If the .number xof participants be^ns to drop* off, what can be done 
to coimteract it? What can pe done to make the experience of football 
meaningful enough so that it will attract, voluntarily, enough students 
to field a team? Is this the point at which it is necessary to ''emphasize'* 
the sport (meaning "overemphasize") or should we assume that be- 
cause it is an. educational experience, just as many other activities on 
the campus^are, it already receives a reasonable amouht of ''emphasis' ' , 
so that other means must be employed? Ana we might further question 
what^6tually can be done to "emphasize" football. Some people say it 
lapks status on the campus, but I don't think you can "give" status 

, Whenever it is needed. Status must be earned by the group which desires 
^ it. It certainly would not help to have the faculty be required to mem- 
orize all the names of the football pla^rs on the squad, or to give the 
players special identification cards which would permit them to be at 
the front of the line for such time-consuihing activities as registration. 
It seems to me that the only way in which real "emphasis" can be glyen' 
is by making it very <Jlear t6 tlie player, by means of scholarships, that 
he is tjiere to play football, and that this is his first and foremost job. 
Having done that job, he is free to receive what other benefits are pos- 
sible around the institution. . > r • 

If football is afa educational experience, however, and as such is 
provided for on the campus with the same "emphasis" as other educa- 
tional experiences are provided, then this type of "emphasis" can not 
be utilized. WKen you have provided adequate facilities, competent 
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' coaching azjd supervision, and a r^asonabl^ flchedule, there is Httle els^ 
that the Institution can 40 to •* emphasize^ football. If the players them- ' 
selves, through their ofw^ttttude toward participation, their own pride 
In the job that they are^O%. can earn the appreciation and the status 
from their fellow students, then this Is perhaps the healthiest kind of. 
* 'emphasis'* that can come. But I know of no way In which this kind of 
emphasis or status can be given to the players or the team unless It Is 
earned by them. ' 

If the promotional, income -prod^^ type of football progrSm. is 
suffering from loss of spectators aril^y of revenue, lack^pflnterest 
on the part of alumni and other s^entsrSien emphasis c^be given to 
the activity by means of these scholarships. And this is the only way In 
which the emphasis can really be felt by the players theDoselyes This 
is the Qvlj way In which they can be made to feel the Importance of the 
Job of ptkying football. . L 

I thinlt it Isnowtirato'pointout that whether we decide to etaphaslzp 
or not by means of scholar stiips, really depends upon the purpose for 
whict the football program isestabllshed and maintained in your Institu- 
tion. If it is an^ducatlonal experience and depends solely on the cumber 
of students reporting for the team who wish to obtain this experience, 
and if these students do not come out, the question must seriously be 
- considered whether the experience is therefore a worthwhile activity 
Consequently, whatever money is spentdnltmayperh^s be better spent 
on some other educational experience around the campus which does 
seem to have sufficient interest to be maintained. If the football pro- 
gram is designed to, maintain proniotlonal and p\ibllclty purposes, to 
^cour^ge alumni. -^j[Wng and other such factors which are i\ot strictly 
.^.,^catibnaf 'ln*tett^We;i^lt seems i:&iSonahle that emphiisls InVthe 
" form of scholarshipiLcan be**appUetm such, emphasis wheneiVen does 
not produce the deslAd results, if income is low. if attandwbe is 
if Interest lags on the part of .the alumni and the public, in most cases 
aheer economics will dictate the abandonment of the football program 
based on ^ch a purpose. The experience of a Midwest school abandon- 
ing football this fall, and the curtailment of a football program of a 
Dhool on the west coast, for Just such reasons as outlined, be^ this 



1 1>^"^ it is true that those of us who are responsible for the admin- 
istration of football programs, under either -fype which we have h^n 
describing, would hate very much to abandon football. We all feel that 
the game Itself does have a lot of benefits and a lot of values for the 
students who play, even thou^i it might be' difficult to say precisely 
what they are. And yet there are quite a few fine institutions i^ch 
operate wjiolesome athletic programs without football being/a part^ 
it, and there are other institutions Which have dropped football^ in recent 
times and are still operating good programs. It Is therefore not proper 
for us to *\hink ttat the end of the world will come if football under 
either purpose mentioned must be abandoned. If football conducted as 
an educatlof al experience for the benefit of the participants fall^ to 
sattract enou^i students to make rxp a team, it should be dropped. And 
If a football prograna geared to publicity, attendance, and income falls 
to produce these results, it too should be dropped. It would certainly 
be true that if we were able to secure participants by means of scholar- 
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ships and other inducements, football could conceivably be kept going 
longer at those institutions than at ing^tutions where such inducements 
are not availlable. 

If football, under conditions of honest and reasonable emphasis 
based on its being a desirable educational experience, is dropped be- 
cause not enough students want to play it it will then be obvious that 
football as a game in and of itself has p issed the point where it is a 
wholesome and satisfying experience to these who participate in it Just 
for their own personal reasons. When that f olnt has been reached, foot- 
ball will have become so entrapped and s^ enmeshed in such matters 
(all under the heading of ^'emphasis") as scholarships, promotion, gate 
receipts, won-loss records and attendance , that football must surely 
pass from the majority of our educatioiial Institutions and become 
essentially an activity of the professional e; rtertainment world. 



worCd understanding through sports 



people - 



Edward P. F. Eagan 
Chairman 
t|o- People Sports Committee 



You are a group of men concerned with making physical education 
contribute to intelligent, productive human beings. You have a great 
responsibility in the continuing conflict between democracy and state- 
dictated conamunism Through your efforts, college students strengthen 
their bodies and at the same time. 'their minds. That will be^t&air 
carryover into lives ahedd. / ^ 

My reason for doming here and making thes^ nemarks is not to 
acquaint you jvlt h /Som ething you do not know. It l^rlmarlly to urge 
you to give lncrea^i{||femphasis to the international a^cts of your work. 

Last week, I went to Moscow with a group to hmte Russia, Romania 
and Bulgaria to'take part in the World's Fair in New Yorir in 1964 and 
"•^^es. We g^\Y'^?ross the Atlantic in flve^d a half hours. The whole 
world Is sniallef^ ^tfmn-to.^rlglnflfflthli^ colonies in terms of 
transportation. We must leam to gfet along with ea«h at^ier wi\ether we 
speak lej^h other's language or not. The one common denoniinator'of 
most people throughout the world is sport. So pride yourself on making 
future amo^sadors of good will when you teach sports whic'h encircle 
the globe. 

In the Fall of 1956, President Eisenhower invited a group of men ^ 
and women to 3lr'j5LShingt^n, D. C, to start a People~to-People Program 
lu forty-two different enoeres of hiiman interest. Reappointed me Chair- 
man of the Sports Comnlttee. He said to us in substance. Let the people 
of the wo^iT whu y^ait peace have peace. If the heads of state cannot 
bring ab&t peace, perhaps the people can do it themselves. Let them 
evade govfc rwuituta , 'leap over governments, if necessary, so they can 
know each other. 

At that precise time, Iwas the Chairman of the United States Olympic 
Fund I did not know too much about running athletic contests outside of 
boxing. Having been the New* York Soxing Chilrman for seven years, I 
felt qualified in that respect', but what about fdl thaj>ihQr sports? 
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This challenge to nnflV#> for world peace through international under- 
f standing I knew had one certain pathway - sport. I recalled how I had 
won a gold medal in boxing in the Olympic Games in 1920 from a Nor- 
wegian. We fought three furious and bloody rounds and I was declarecW 
/ the winner. We still write each other. If you can forja^^j^^h friendships 
1 In fighting, you certainly can in all the other sports. 
\ The idea of a People-to^-People ^rts Committee was enough to 
, w kindle the imagination of anyone who knows what camaraderie there is 
^ - developed between rivals in any game. But what were we to do for 
'j "money"? 

The government wanted this to be a people-to^people project so that 
other nations would not suspect us of propaganda. To hire a fund raiser 
costs money. I felt very lonesome for while. With the Oljmtyic Com- 
mittee, I had an organizatljra sixty years old, but here was the People- 
to-Pet^e ^rts Committ^ to be created and without any visible noeahs 
of 8\q)port. Of course, /we were ass.ured of the cooperation of the State' 
Department and the Udlfed States Information Agency, but cooperation 
and money are two different 'things. 

We cut oxxr eye teetnSjn bringing a test cricket team from Pakistan 
to the United States from the West Indies, where it had been touring. 
The^tate Department sent the project to us - as there was no cricket 
in tlS, Olympic Conm^jttee, or the Amateur Athletic Unfon. :^ut tkiere 
was no suggestion of how we could finance the project. \ ' 

We approached several American companies which did business in 
Pakistan. They listened to s>ur story andj)ledged varying amounts. Of 
course, we had to get some American teams to provide competition. 
He ioimd out there were several in New York. Many of the pla3rers had 
' jtarted life in various parts of the British Commonwealth and knew this 
• I ame from childhood. There were t^sams also in Philadelphia and Wash- 
mgton. The Pakistan team arrived. They were given games, hospitality, 
and travel. The captain named Kardar, like myself, an Oxford graduate, 
returned to Pakistan and wrote a book about the trip. So much Interest 
in the U. S. was aroused by this trip that President Eisenhower made 
this coimtry one of his stops on his trip to the Far East. In Karachi he 
saw his first cricket game. Pd like to think he was returning the visit 
to the Pakistanis. You don't make money on cricket matches in the 
United states Just now, but you make friends and you teach our American 
yo\rth that there are games other than baseball and football. 

If I told you of the many projects we started or assisted in com- 
pleting, we wfould be here for a long tinfe. I wlH, however, give you a 
few mote to show you how _the People-to-People Sports Committee 
operates. ^ *^ . , * 

We invited some 500 prominate sportsmeAtoJoinour commH;tee and 
most oS-them accepted. We invited every known national sports associa- 
tion to afiiliate with otir group. One hvmdred and ten accepted on the 
basis that they felt that there should be more international sports ex- 
changes in their particular sport. The U.S,S,R^, ^^ch has state spon- 
sored sports, sends o\rt approximately 5,000 athletes a year to our 300 
and has about the same number coming into the Soviet Union, whereas 
we have oply about 300, In short, the good will our sports exchanges 
coidd develop is at a minimum. It lathe object of our People -to-^eople 
Committee to Increase international exchange in all sports - not only 
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• once every four yeaxa in twenty-two sports as the Olynapic Games so 
ably do. but constantly ttiroughout the year, every year, in all sports. 
We want exchange of boye and girls internationally. We feel that such 
exchanges will make our youth citizens of the world, and spread to th^ 
world the type of sporting spirit we have. Certainly, the People-to- 
People ^rts Committee should be of interest to every loyal Anierican 
and be a part of the charity life of all of us. 

We have been assured that the President, John Kennedy, will keep 
the objective of intenlatlonal good will through spoi^as one of his major 
interests. May I suggest fiat you read Sports Illustrated of last week 
for his excellent statement of hpw important sport is for our jroirth. I 
am sure his statement, coiqDled with the findlngdof the doctors who met 
here two weeks ago. will encourage sports. You may recall that these 
doctors did n(Ji agree with the action of the University of Wisconsin in 
abandoning boxing because of the death .of one boxer, Charles Rfohr. 

One of the ways in which we have been of aid to sports ictivities is 
the tax angle. "We* are a non-profit corporation with a tax-deductible 
status. Donations to our committee can be deducted legally in one's tax 
return, whether for an individual or a corporation. With {his status, 
for example, we helped send the Dartmoiith rugby team to England. 
Several individuals and corporations gave us 10,000 tax deductible 
dollars. This team played seven games and won five of them against 
some of the finest nibgy teams in Englaijd. "One of the nastiest upsets 
since Bunker Hill,*" the British press proclaimed. 

We assisted in sending an all-star lacrosse team from Washington U 
Lee and the University of Virginia to Australia, **It was the greatest 
experience of my university career,** said many. 

I could give you many more examples, but I wish to save time for 
questions. Suffice it to say that durajg^e past year alone over one 
hundred sports delegations were involveoT in international events either 
promoted by the Committee or brought to fruition through the Com- 
mittee's assistance. Activities ranged from men's fielc} hockey, table 
tennis, cricket, balloon racing and chess to rowing, fishing, fencing, 
lawn tennis, bgjdng and basketball. In addition, the Committee operated 
a hospitality center in Rome which was frequented by over 2,500 Olympic 
athletes and officials from 54 nations. This activity ha^ been without 
one cent of government support. * 

Three points, however, I want tcr^tress: (1) The Peqple-to-People 
Program will bring foreign sports to the United States, (2| The People- 
to- People Program will acquaint you with areas in thl i world where-, 
United States specialists, coaches, afe needed. (3) Constant exchanges 
of sports major or minor create an atmosphere v'hich develops 
the "brotherhood of man/* It is the participation and hot the victory 
which makes us know each other, no matter what our pace, color or 
creed. ^ 

We find that we can keep up our Isport association, internationally, 
long after we are through school or cbllege. We find that there is some 
carryover In practically every sport. ^' 

You of the CPEA have Joined in lengthening your good teaching and 
principles from four to six years in one college to 40 years or more, 
and, around the world. The world is your field of conquest I Keep the 
competition in all sports constant and participation as the major prin- 
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clple internationally. 

Now, before I throw this open to questions, I should like to comment 
on two subjects referred to me in advance: 

1. What is the effect in foreign countries of the **recnUtment'' of 
foreign athletes by some of our collegiate institutions? 

I am not sure that I am qualified to contribute anything in this re- 
gard. I have no knowledge of how extensive this recruiting has been; 
nor have I made any particular effort to explore the amount of resent- 
ment, although thl3 niay well be something our committee should do. 

I do know that most every student in a foreign country would welcome 
the opportunity of studying ki the United States. I do know that the Inter- 
national Exchange Service of our Department .^^J,^tik^ hasn't the funds 
to make this possible. 

Human as are people all over the world, some foreign gjthletic 
director or coach is bound to bemoan the loss of a star athlefe; W if 
he views the matter in its broader aspect, while his team and possibly 
his reputation niay suffer temporarily, his country and the world will 
benefit when that student- athlete returns with enhanced leadership 
potentialities as * result ofthe knowledge gained about the United States, 
its people, and teaching techniques in those sports in which the United ^ 
States leads the world, ^^'hen viewed in this li^t,^tE^t»nefits certainly 
outwei^ the other considerations. \ 

I suspect that it boils down to a matter of educating pebple that win- 
ning is not nearly as important as playing the game and benefiting from 
the experience of having participated. I needn't tell you that this is" 
something which will not be done overnight. 

2. The second matter on which my comments have been requested 
is that of the effect of certain AAUregidations on the exchange of teams 
and competition with foreign countries. 1 a 

At this point I wish that I had the prerogative of the man undei^ in- -J 
dlctment and could without qualm of conscience say, comment." 
Since you have been gracious enou^i to invite me to, participate in your 
conference, however, I iiel obligated to make .some observations, 
although they may not hb any more enlightening than were those I made 
in response to the first /question. 

First off, we all arfree that sports must have a governing body and 
that that body should bepomposed of those most cfl^able and most willing 
to take the initiative id promoting the sport to the end that it will be of 
maximum usefulness. llam not prepared to say whether the^AAU is that 
body for all of the sports for which it claims Jurisdiction. I am sure that 
you will agree, however, ihat over the years the AAU has made ^ sub- 
stantial cAitributioij td^the promotion of sports here in the United States. 

Seconcfly, I am refflistic enough to understand that our committee, in ^ 
comparison with sucaorganizations as the AAU, is just a fledgling, and*" 
for us to be critical yWould be analagousto the three-year-old youngster 
criticizing his grandfather, who has faced the facts of life. 

Thirdly, as you know, this whole matter of amateurism and how it 
should be defined is currently receiving considerable attentfbn and dis-* 
cussion, and I suspect the result will be a new interpretation. ^Mean- 
while, the AAU has stuck to the original concept, ^^ch it has reinforced 
to such an extent that on occasions it's rules have interferred with the 
free flow of athlejtes-from one, country to another. 
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Now, again, we are all human and, therefore, subject to error and to 
a tendency to protect what we consider to be oui* vested interests, gome- 
times to the detriment of what others consider to be the common good. 
My personal feeling is that progress v?lll not be denied, that leadership 
will out. and that this problem will work itselfout in due course 
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BASIcf ELEMENTS OF A TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

W. Earl Armstrong 
Director 
National Council for 
AccreditaMpn of Teacher Education 



The edifcation of teachers, fill teachers, for 1960 and the foreseeable 
future, must be better than ever before. In order to be enough better, 
it must in some important respects, be different in kind as well as' 
degree. What is beifSg done now would not be good enough even if it 
were done better; we need to introduce some new elements. 

There are three major reasons for believing that the ^ob of educating 
teachers must be done better, and that some new elements must be in- 
troduced; First, the^ teacher must know and understand more because 
more things must be known and understood, in order to teach effectively. 
Second, the adult population is better educated than ever before; there- 
fore, the teacher in order to hold his relative position In society must 
be better educated. Third, the kind of academic background which pros^- 
pective teachers typically have before starting their formal study of 
professional education does not constitxite an adequate backg^mid for the 
study of professional education. Filling this gap will require a new 
element. I will elaborate upon this Jater. 

You may be expecting me to present a statement relating specifically 
to the preparation ofteachersforhealth, physical education, and recrea-* 
tion. If you are, you are aboxit.to be disappointed. I have reasoned that, 
in the first place, you can he^ir that from your own group with more 
effectiveness. Besides^ teacher creation as a whole needsto be viewed 
by eacli specialized group. The needs common to all teachers are 
probably greater than the specialized needs for any one field or school 
position anyway. What follows, therefore, Are some basic elements of 
any teacher education program, as I view teacher education. I leavfe it 
largely to you to make the application of each of these to your specialized 
field. 

1. Only persons of superior promise should be admitted to teacher 
education. Evidence collected within the past 15 years shows that the 
quality of^ persons entering teacher education programs and completing 
them is not going down. What it shows, however, is not flattering to the 
teaching profession as a wl^ole, And your special Jield suffers some by 
comparison with teachers in general* This is not good enough for our 
times. We must and can get more promising persons into teacher educa- 
tion. Before we can, however, there are certain misconceptions which 
n.e€fti to be clarified. All need to work at these* ^ ^ \ 

The most conunon miscohception is that practically all teachers are 
prepared by teachers colleges. If this were so, it woidd be fairly simple 
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, to get teachers colleges to raise standards, thereby solving thft pro- 
blem with one stroke. But such colleges do not prepare even half of the 
teachers. Taking the country as a whole^ the universities ^tiidWibral arts 
colleges prepare about twice as many teachers as the teacheara colleges 
and state colleges that wer^ once teachers colleges. And many otthe 
universities and liberal arts colleges have no separate standards for ad- 
mission to Wacher education. Once a jstudent is admitted to one of these 
institution^ he can get into teacher e(ii9ation without meeting any other 
standard sjT ' 

A seqflid misconception Is that bri^t persons apd thofie with high 
^ scholarshipL do not make good teachers. The trouble is that evieryone 
^ knows somewacher wltfl a mediocre college record who, he thinks, is 
a good teacheS.4Jnfortunately, each of us is probably confusing a like- 
able personality whh ability to teach. What we need is intfeUlgence and 
high scholar shl pjplu8> uxil&n understanding and insights as to the nature 
of oui^culture. nm convinced that they are not incompatible, 

A third misconception, and perhaps the mos)£ serious one, stems from 
our adherence to the admirable dentxocratic prlilciple that everyone should 
have a chance, to try anything. This p3?lnciple should apply to the pro- 
vision of eV'^ry opportunity for each individual to climb as high on the 
educational ladder as he can. This is'good as long as the education he 
is gettlngN^ for hjs personal dcvelopnaent^and the Improvement of his 
, behavior ^ap^S^Clnzen. But when a person applies for (Mtolssion to a 
program Idadlng to a profession such as teaching, thpr^ajor respon- 
sibUity of the institution is no longer to him. Instead, it ^ to the children 
he win teaph. the colleagues with whom he will work, and the society 
which he wUl serve through this profession. All of us need to be working 
to dispel all of thjsse misconceptions. 

Much yit nfeeds to be done to establish the validity of certain stanS- 
ards for admission to teacher education. With reference to qertaln 
factors, however, we can feel quite confident. Applicants should rank 
\ ' in the upper half, preferably the ^quarter, of the high school graduat- 
' ing class, should be above the^llege medl^ in IntellectUJlJ ability, 
should^esent evidence of ability *to r6ad, write, *and speak effectively, 
should demonstrate phjrsical and emotional health, and for physical ed- 
ucation, health, and recreation h^ve a record showing the possession of 
consideMble phjrsical skill and dexterity, * 

2. The 'education of all teachers should^ nauch beyond what is re- 
garded as adequate to pro(jue^a well educatetfperson. The great debate 
with reference to tea^l*^ education between the a^a<^emlcians an;! the 
educationists is due^mmarily t\ the often accepted idea that th^/dl&er- 
ence between a wml educate^^^OTS^n and a teacher is neltWar great nor 
significant. In the Wm^i<lhis WeJ^us Ttjt difference 

between being well eoGcated andprepa!redtoteaQhmust became as gfreat 
^ '^or the teacher as it is now recognized to\>e for the doctor "or the lawyer. 
The difference must relate to the acadebilc preparation as much as to 
the professional insights %nd skills needed by the truly professional 
• teacher, 

IJtllmately, this should n^ean that the first four years of college would 
be used to produce areasonably well educated person and to prdvide the 
prerequisites for sp^^ift<; preparation for the teaching profession. The 
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present four even five-year program beyond the high school is 
not enough .to produce a well educated person and a person prepared 
to render a high level professional teaching service. The efforts 
to do both well continue to result in conflict and in ineffective com- 
promises on both goals. 

To say that teacher education should be based on a bao^Jaureate 
degree rather than be incojrof ated within that progifrm is not to say 
that the needs of prospective' teachers should be entirely ignored 
during the first four years of college. Admission to teacher education 
Gurricula beyond the first college degree should be based partly 
on certain academic prerequisites, just as certain prerequisites are 
used as a partial basis for admission to other professional curricula y 
now.,. For the prospective teacher, these should differ from those/ 
required ^dmJ^flion to medical and legal curricula because th/ 
^ iunctions to be perormed by the teacher are different. In setting the 
^ long-range goals, it should be recognized that such a program will 
reqfiire six years beyond high school. 

3, The academic progf am far the preparation of teac hers should 
serve "three purposes. The firy is, of course, to produce a well ed- 
ucated person. Teachers need to be well informed persons in the 
major areas of knowledge. More important, however, they need to 
understand the relationship of such knowledge to our own society and 
other cultures. A ^unique need of teachers is to unclerstand what con- 
stitutes the general welfare and to know when they are teaching to 
that end. - Most of this information and understanding they should get 
from a strong undergraduate program designed for persons other 
*han progpective teachei^ as well as for teachers. My point is that 
the teaching profession needs no special attention in a program for 
' prodticing well educated persons. The needs^ of teachers in this 
. . regard are the same as those^of all well educated per s'ons. General 
* education for all college students can serVe this purpose for prospective^ 
teachers* ^ * 

The second purpose of an academic program for teachei^ should 
be- to provide an academic b^se over and above general et^ation to* 
be drawn upon by the teacher in the' performance of his professional 
functions. This applies to the elementary as well as to the secondary 
school teacher for reasons which the limitations of time will not 
, permit me to delineate. * " . ' - • . 

^his academic background, the typical academic major and the 
program fo/ elementary teachers do not always provide. In the first 
place, such majors do not always cover 'the areas of subject matter 
included in teaching assignments. In the second place, these majors 
often fail to provide an appropriate balance in the areas which they 
do cover. I Sssure you that either the importance of making a dis- 
tinction between 'academic and teaching majors is not understood, or 
that iMs widely .ignored in planning, academic programs for teachers'. 
In more thAn hali of the liberal arts colleges and universities that the , 
' Council has evaluated, it has found little .if any diffef|nce between a 
regular academic major and a teaching major, 

A third purpose which an acadepj^c prograna should serve in the 
education of teachers is to provide an' appropriate academic background 
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for the study of professional education. In the highest order, profession- , 
al education is a derived discipline. In the same sense that engineer- , 
ing represents the application of mathen^atics and the basic sciences ^ 
to industry, professional education represents the application oj^ther 
disciplines to the problems of education. Chemical ^gineo^smust 
first have an understanding of mathematics, •chemistry, physics and, 
to some extent, biology before a study of chemical engineering can 
be very m^ningful. Paralleling this, a teacher should have an under- 
standing of human physiology, anthropology, socioltJgy, and psychology 
as a base for understanding child growth and development and education- 
al psychology. Otherwise, such courses are likely to deal in a su^tface 
manner with the tricks of the trade. Likewise, an understanding of 
basic social forces at work in our society is necessary to an under- 
standing of educational sociology. These two areas sl\ould be sufficient 
to indicate the need for including in the aca^mic program for all 
teachers a body of materials with professional intent, but^ with academic 
content. It should be taken, not as ^ part of professional education, 
but as a prerequisite to professional education. The same principle 
should apply to the history of education and the philosophy of education. 

There is another sense in which the academic program should 
serve a professional purpose without losing its identity as college- 
level, subject-matter content. The need is illustrated by t\ie program ' 
for the preparation of elementary school teachers. The academk) 
program to produce well educated persons should be the same for this 
' group as for all other persons regardless of their objectives/ The 
academic concentration should be less in amount, and perhaps Some- 
what broader in nature, than that provided for secondary teadhers, " 
but there should be such an area for elementary teachers. The gen- 
eral education for all, including eleiientary teachers, and the modified 
pattern of academte^''concetii);;ation/ however, 60 not meet all of the 
academic needs of eleimentar^"'"teft^hers. ^Tliey need niore in such 
areas as geography, fine afid appliebl^ arts, and literature than is 
^ likely to be provided in general education or subject concentration. 
Such work should be academic^ in contei^but professional in i/itent 
in that the students who take it do so for a professional- purpose. The 
professionalized subject-matter courses, such^s the teaching of arith- 
metic, the teaching of science, and public scnool music, are not what 
I mean. These are hybrid courses which were incorporated igjjie--' 
Normal School programs in the nineteenth century becaiifie proSgective 
elementary teachers hacl very little general education and practically 
no opportunity for subject-matter concentration. Such courses served 
a Bood purpose then but, since the reasons for their existence no longer 
apply, they should be eliminated. 

4 Teacherjuieed speeific preparatiOnlor their professional r^on - 
9 siblllttegr The special insights and skills which th§^ teacher needs 
to qualify as a professional person cover a wi^ rSnge of areas. The 
teacher must be able to interpret for JJie student the things about the . 
nature of our society and the w^trld sotlety that are important for those 
<^^,-4**3^ entering it to understand. He needs not only to understand the 
implications of the social, technological, and economic changes- that 
are taking place in society, and what society stanos for in ethical and 
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values, but also to be able to /nterpret them to the youth whp 
preparing for full participation in it. These general understand- 
ings he will get from his general or liberal education. Their implica- 
yy tions for teaching he will get from professional education. On the more 
^ specific professional education side, he needs to undei%tand the 
problems I that c}^k(tim&ci and youth face in their efforts to msfture 
physfcally, emotionally, and intellectually, and what they are^capable 
of understanding at various levels of maturity. He needs to under- 
stand children and youth in general and how to inte*rpret the behavior 
of individuals. Also, he needs to be acquainted with the materials of 
instruction and evaluation and to understand, the most effective ways 
of us in! ; them in »guidlng the learning of children and youth. These 
are the major, though by no means all of the insights and skills which 
the tea( her needs beyond being a well educated person and well pre- 
pared inXaQxa^^ield ol subject-matter concentration. > , % 
Obviously, not all of these insights and sklUSv can be attained to c 
an acceptable degree at the pre-service level. Fo^the pre-service ^ 
curriculum, therefore, some selection of the things to emphasizdV 
will need to be made. The selection should be on the basis of whaU'o 
will be needed most by the teacher to ** begin to teach," and what 
can be made most meaningful before some teaching experience. 

Reduced to the most elemental terms, tljese are the/baslc pro- 
fessional education needs Jthat the^e-service curriculum for teacher 
education should bfe designed to m^et. Such a curricxilum will include 
philosophy of education, but not as a separate subject. Likewise, the 
history of education will be included, though not as a subject at the 
pre-service level. Philosophy and history of education can be made 
more significant as subjects for systematic study only after the teacher 
has had enough experience to ^handle the elemental problems in teaching. 
Once havilig4 nastered *these/, the teacher is ready to ask why certain 
things are taught, what bearing they have on our society, and h(iw our 
schools happen to take, the form that they now have. 

All professional educat^n courses should include the proper mix- 
txire of types of experiences which contribute to a maximum of under- 
standing. For each, this should include reading, lecture, discussion 
viewing and listening to^iufdio-visual aids, examining materials of 
instruction, observing situations exemplifying concepts In action, par- 
ticipating on a limited bas s in carrying out an activity, and finally 
participating as a teacher v ith full responsibility for a limited period 



of time. This means that 



the college teacher should planvthese ex- 



p^ri^ace so that they contriDute to the understanding which^e is try- 
jig^o develop* The college (teacher should see and direct the students 
i^Seir laboratory Experiences just as h6 does in the other experiences. 
.|blt also means that, the college teacher should plan his courises so that 
'^there will be a shuttling back and forth between direct experiences in 
laboratory situations, -afi^^ipnorie abstract experience9 in his regtdar 
classroom. Student'*^aoliing is the climax of laboratory experience 
rather than the whole of it. In student teaching, the emphasis Is on 
direct, experience, but in it the more abstract ways of developing under- 
standing should not be overlooked. Student teaching differs also from 
other forms of laboratory experiences in its comprehensiveness. 
Whereas, in most professional education courses the focus is on the 
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development of understanding in one area, such as child growth and 
development, in student teaching the focus is on the teaching situation 
including children, materials, methods, and the like. 

This in broad outline is the direction which I believe teacher ed- 
ucation is taking and should take. Such a program has some clear 
implications for programs for the preparation^of teachers for health, 
physical education, and recreation. In closing, I will mention three 
of them, . 

First of all, sijch a program will require higher admission standards 
than are presently invoked, generally speaking. Prospective teachers 
for this field will be expected to demonstrate just as much intellectual 
ability as prospective teachers for any other field. And why not? 
There is intellectual content in this field; besides, teachers in this field 
should be able to hold their own in school facility and committee meet- 
ings with other teachers. The admission standards will also include 
evidence of the possession of considerable skill in soihe physical 
activity. A good school or department of music at the opUege level 
will not admit a student without some demonstrated competence in 
music. This school or department cannot affond to start from sqratch. 
Neither can health, physical education, and recreation; the time is 
too short to teach eve^^ing including a ,lot of the skills. Admission 
here, as elsewhere in teacher education, will probably come at the 
middle or the end of the sophomore year. 

Second, and this follows from the first, the area of concentration 
will put more emphasis on the basic disciplines that give meaning to 
health, physical education, and . recreation than is now the typical 
practice. Biology, physiology, geology, chemistry, ^rt, and music 
are among the disciplines on which such programs should draw. 
Conversely, le99 emphasis will be placed on the development of skills 
speclfiqally related to this field, I have in mind such courses as 
swimming, 'cA>aching basketball, square dancing, and fly casting. Some 
of these skills will have to be developed through extra curricular act- 
ivities or other informal means. 

Third, this field is especially suitable for the introduction of pre- 
requisite's to professional education that will make professional education 
more ih^aningful. The inclusion of biology, human physiology, ^and 
kinesiology would be just as good in your curriculum for use as 
prerequisites to professional education as for use as a part of the 
^ teaching nfajor. In order foi; you to have strong prerequisites to pro- 
fessi^al education, you would need, therefore, to add only such courses 
as sociology, psychology, and anthropology. 

Teacher education is on the move, and there is no reason for health, 
physical education, and recreation to be in any position other than 
the vanguard. A little imagination, a willingness to break with tradition, 
and lots of hard work will put you there. 
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JUNIOR COLLEG^rCOORDINATION 
IN PROFESSIONAi^PREPARATION 

'-'^Cj^ Raymond A., Snyder 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Last year at this meeting, it was pointed out that the Junior and com- 
munity colleges were here to stay. It was further indicated th£it *these 
colleges would continue to grow in student population until they became 
significant in the professional preparation of physical educators^ 
Presently, at least one of every four college students beginning worn 
in a degree program is enrolling in a Junior college. It becomes appar- 
ent, when thinking of the welfare of the student, that there is a ne^d for 
^^coordination and articulation ki professional preparation. In addition, 
for the sake of good learning, the program should be continuous and 
progressive regardless of the level where it is taking place. The Junior 
college student will transfer to a public or private college or university 
to complete his preparation and this should be facilitated by avoiding 
duplication or the makeup of prerequisite courses which should ha^/ 
been completed on the lower division level., • * 

It should be pointed out that both p^bnc "and private colleges and 
universities are important in the preparation of physical educators. 
Further. It is recognized that professional preparation is a total institu- 
tional function and not a function delegated solely .to academic depart- 
ments or schools of education. The same coordination and articulation 
in the lower division of colleges and universities* is as essential as in- 
dicated for the Junior colleges in I'elation to advanced levels of higher 
learning. It becomes apparent, therefore, that Junior colleges, state 
and private colleges and universities should form Joint state and regional 
committees to study this problem and formulate recommendations for 
lower division programs. Such a study was cond«(5ied in California 
during the years 1955-1958. and the final report Was published in May 
I960. (1) * , V . 

It was agi;§ed. generally, that in preparing the physical educator a 
large portionof the time spent on the lower division level should be 
devoted to general education. The rest of the time should be devoted to 
an effective orientation and introduction to the field of physical education, 
to the development of physical activity skills, andto the personal hfealth 
course which, of course, should be considered %3 a part of general educa- 
t^ion. In addition to the sequential arrangen^enl of content experiences 
from the Junior college to the state and public colleges and universities, 
there should be developed continuous and consistent counseling and guid- 
ance. To provide forthis in California, the California Physipal Education 
Major Proficiency Record wa3 developed. This record includes know- 
ledge and skills competencies in aquatics, rhythms and dance, games and 
relays, individual and dual sports, gymnastics, cotnbatives and team 
sports. In addition, space is provided for the listing of pre-professional 



(1) Health. Physical Education and Recreation in California Junior 
Colleges . Sacr^ento. Bulletin of the California Stale Department of 
Education. Vol. 29. No. 6, May 1960, * ' 
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courses, teaching, field, and other laboratory leadership experiences. It 
is a well-designed record and assists in the guidance, of students trans- 
faring from jiinior colleges to higher levels of professional preparation. 

State and regional conferences are not effective until the recommen- 
dations are implemented in improvedprograms. In a survey of 32 junior 
colleges in California in the Fall of 1960, it was found that many of the 
reeommendatiops of the Junior College Study, 1955-58, were not im- 
plemented. No consistent pattern of lower division preparation in pro- 
fessional courses for physical educators could be found. A wide variety 
of professional courses are being offered and recommended for lower 
division students. The long list includes the appropriate courses in 
orientation and introduction to physical education and the general educa- 
tion health course. In addition, however, such courses as, introduction 
to recreation, first aid and safety, elementary school physical educa- 
tion, methods courses in physical education, recreation leadership, 
camping, organization and administration of intramural sports, officiat- 
ing and conducting team sports, skill analysis of sports and others are 
being recommended and offered. The units for the professional courses 
ranged as high as 20 units foremen and 29 for women! Only nine of the 
32 junior colleges were using the California Physical Education Pro- 
ficiency Record which is so important in carrying out the guidance func- 
tion. It was gratifying to le am thaf a wide variety of activity courses are 
being offered .and in some junior colleges two activity courses per 
semester are recommended for those who intend to major in physical 
education. The same proliferation of professional courses on the lower 
division level was found for students who intended to major in health 
education and recreation. 

The problem becomes more difficult when the lower division pro- 
fessional curriculum of the public and private colleges and universities 
are so different. Sofiae of the suggestions of the deans of instrtiction of 
the Junior college reveal their sentiment: Complete transfer coordina- 
y tion should be developed* between junior colleges and public and private 
colleges and* universities." "The colleges and universities should get 
r together and i\ot only recommend course titles but spell out course con- 
tent.** '*If only the sun would breakthrough and a standardized lower 
division program be offered, for physical educators." "A strong state- 
ment should come from the four-year institutions to junior college 
administrators indicating the scope and sequence for the lower division 
in health education, physical education and recreation." 

To solve this problem and other problems of professional prepara- 
tion, regional committees are recommended. A survey of the region 
would reveal the e?ctent of present physical education programs, the 
functions performed by physical educators, the possibilities of future 
' developments and current and future employment possibilities. FoUow- 
/ ing this survey, a study of the trends and standards of professional 
r^^reparation would be appropriate. By cooperative action, a design for 
professional preparation could be created with careful plans for lower 
artd upper division experiences. Each college or university should weigh 
its ability to prepare teachers. Presently the junior college, responding 
to the needs of students to enter,a number of colleges and universities. 
arQ offering too many courses beyond their appropriate level or scope 
of preparation. If the design is properly conceived junior colleges can 
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mak% significant contributions to preparing the physical educator. 
Presently, the hmior colleges are not equipped or staffed to provide 
for upper divl^on work. By providing upper division experiences, 
the continuity and secfuential arrangement of^leamtng is jeopardized. 
Students are^ restricted in unlta which are transferable to four-year 

Jcoli^^s. This results in preventing the student to make normal pro- 
gress for a degree and the teaching credential. Further overlapping 
and duplication stifles the interestof the student. Perhaps, those making 
presentations in relation to the role of four-year colleges smd univer- 
sities wish to respond to this problem. 
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THE PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 
HEALTH J^m PUySICAL EDUCATION 
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In order to obtain some factual information regarding the role of thl 
State College, qu^tionnaires were sent to 25 colleges. Eleven colla 
^ ^ate have responded. The responses were received from coUeges 
in the following states. Minnesota. Pennyslvania. New Jersey. Inaiana. 
Wisconsin. Iowa. California and Illinois. Although it would be desirable 
to have a larger satnple. it is encouragingto have such a wide ge^ograph- 
leal area represented. 

The first part of the questionnaire consisted o^ compari^o^i between 
the State College amfSfher institutions that preparfe^ehi^efits fot careers 
in health and physical education. The results of this phase of tha^^tudy 
are presented here. 



Inferior Equlv^ent Superior 



1. Academic Qualifications of 
Entering Student 

2. Physical Qualifications of 
Entering Student 

3. Liberal Arts Training 

4. Specialized Training In 
Health and Physical Education 

5. Professional education 
(student teaching, etc ) 

6. End product--The Teacher 
Xp' Program of graduate- study 



0 
2 



0 
4 



0 
3 
2 
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i Inferior Equivalent Superior 

8. Administrative autonomy 2 1-6 

9. Prestige of department In 

l^arent InsUtution 0* 3 6 

The next part of the questionnaire concerns statistical data and these 
rest)lts are presented at this point. ^ 

* Lowest Mean Highest 

1 1. Total wolumes in library 33.000 117,833 325,000 ' 




I 2. Total volumes in library for 

i. Health aid Physical Education 1,300 3,500 9,000 

' - 3.. Numbe4 of faculty in jomt 

institution ' 56 169 375 

4. Number of students enrolled 

in your institution , 1,100 2,655 6,400 

> 5. Number of undergraduates j 
- naajorlng in Health and / 

Physical Education 110 354 643 

I 6. Number of faculty In Health 
and Phjrsical Education with 

Doctors Degree 2 5.3 8 

7. Number with Masters Degree 5 11.5 21 

8. Nul^r with Bachelors Degree .0 1 3 . 

9. Number of semester hours 

in general education 42 51 60 

10. Number of semester hours 

in professional education 16 ' 22.7 30 

11. Number of semester hours in • 

Health and Phjrsical Education 32 39,5 48 

In the third and final part of the questionnaire the respondents were 
asked to express their opinion in regard to the ways in which the State 
College may be superior or inferior to other institutions that have 
teacher training programs for students who major in health and physical 
education. 

The following statements were given as indications of siq>eriority: 

1. Students have more opportunity to participate in Intercollegiate 
athletics. 
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2. Instruction at this State College is more indlTiduallzed. 

3. The State College has a higher salary scale than the majority of 
private colleges. 

4. More emphasis is placed upon physical activities, especially 
g3rmnastics and aquatics. 

5. Student teachers spend a full semester in the student teaching 
program, and have an opportunity to work at various grade level^ 
during this time. 

6. State colleges focusgreater attention upon the training of teachers. 

1, Little, il any, pressure is exerted upon the athletic department by 
the alumni.' 

8. The Health and Physical Education Department has a strong voice 
in the overall philosophy of the college, i.e. in setting up objec-* 
tives, establishing policies, etc. ' 

9. There is strong interdepartmental cooperation. 

10. The low cost brings in many fine students who are not financially 
capable of meeting the costs at' other institutions. 

11. Generally speaking, the facilities are very good. 

12. The number of members on the staff is increased to meet the in- 
crease in student population. 

Indications of Inferiority: 

1. Limited library 

2. Limited laboratory facilities, particularly in the area of physiology 

3. A tendency toward narrow interest. 

4. Inadequate fad ities for research. 

5. No Masters De^ee program. ' , 



Comments Regarding Professional Preparation 
In Health And Physical Education By The Faculty Personnel 
At Institutions Other Than The State College 

Ten replies were received from faculty personnel in private or state 
universities. On an average, the larger, universities tend to feel that 
their training programs are equivalent to other institutions who trained 
teachers. The results of the first nine statements of the questionnaire 
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fndicate that there is little difference in regard to the academic and 
physical qualifications of the stjifients who enteJ various colleges and 
universities The university nffrsonnel , believe] that the liberal arts 
program is better in their tyife of institutlon-thowever, they tend to 
rate their training in health jmd physical education lower than do the 
personnel in state colleges. IWs interesting to note that the professional 
education of the student is flited higher by the itate college p^sonnel 
than the university personn^for their respective institutions. 

The university personnjri do not seem to havfe as great a conviction 
regarding the capability jk their graduates in the field of health and 
physical education as dotthe state college pers^onnel. The program of 
graduate study is appadKitly superior in the uiiversity. So far as the 
administi^ative autonomy is concerned. thQ state dollege professors seem 
to be in a more favoij^le position than personnel in other institutions. 
This belief appears be confirmed by the responses from university 
people. y 

In regwi to the^inth question, there are several instances v^^ere the 
university respondents indicated that the prestige of their department in 
their parent institutions left something to be desired. None of the state 
college respondents felt that their prestige was anything less than equiva- 
lent, and the majority indicated that they are si^rior. 

A briefrun-downofthelibraryfacilitiesinthe state college and other 
institutions clearly indicates the s^rlorlty of the university library in 
total volumes. However, the state colleges are better supplied with texts 
in liealth and physical education than are the university libraries. 

The universities have faculties approximately five to ten times as 
large as do the state colleges. Nevertheless, the state colleges, in 
general, have larger faculties in the area of specialization in health and 
ph3rsical education than do the universities. The total enrollments of the 
universities are proportionately larger than those of state colleges in 
about the same proportion as for faculty personnel. 

The state colleges, on the other hand, are training two to three times 
as many students in health and physical education than are the univer- 
sities The faculties of the state colleges are generally larger and it 
appears that there are more advanced degrees possessed by members of 
the state college facilities than by the members of the university staffs. 
This may not be proportionate but may be the result of the larger number 
of personnel on the faculties of the state colleges who offer a specializa- 
tion Jn health and phjrsical' education. 

The niunber of semester hours in general education required by the 
state colleges is rapidly approaching the number required in the liberal 
arts bythe larger universities. In general, the nimiber of semester hours 
in professional education and in health and physical education, axe 
appi*«Jximately equal to those required by the universities. 



SUMMARY 




The question regarding the uniqueness of the state college program 
does not allow too much discussion. The programs for students who 
major in health and physical education, \%^ether at state college or an- 
other institution, are more alike than th^y are different. 
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One of the disadvantages confronting the state colleges is the lack of 
library volumes in the fields other than the area of specialization, 
_a^ough the library volumes in the areaof specializatioiTare equivalent 

superior to those of other institutions.'- 

The state college cannot provide a broad program of research since 
there are comparatively few other departments available to provide 
the necessary facilities and leadership. This does not preclude tU^ 
fact, however, that state colleges which have graduate programs may 
carry on intensive and extens^e research in selected areas. 

The problem of faculty^ersonnel in the state colleges is rapidly 
being solved by the incre^iL/Tin salaries at these instituftions. 

The state college is at an advantage administratively because it 
generally holds the position that receives approval of other departments 
of the college as well as from the administration. 

It would be possible to evaluate many aspects of the state college pro- 
gram and compare the results to thosfe found in other institutions. Per- 
haps it would suffice to say that the close relationship between. the faculty 
and the stude'hts, the great emphasis upon health and physical education 
as an area of specialization, and' the" extremely fine student-teaching 
programs found in most of the state colleges, sere the factors that differ- 
entiate or .make the state college progran;i unique. 

The fact still remains that the training of fine teachers is dependent 
upon thfe personnel in an institution at a given time. 

Finally, to say that any one state college is unique is probably easier 
than attempting to make generalizations about the uniqueness of a group 
of state colleges. It is the intent of this paper to provide some conunon 
bases i^>on which programs In h*fc^th and physical education may be 
observed. On the basis of the result^ obtained, it is reconimended that 
further study of selected itenfis from this study be made to assist in the 
establishment of minimum standards that wjll guarantee an excellent 
training program in the field of health and physical education. 



THE ROLE OF PRIVATE COLLEGES 

\ 

Richard C, Havel 
^ringfield College 

Any study of hl^er education in America would reveal numerous 
similarities and di^erences, strengths and weaknesses, traditions and 
. Innovations. Colleges and universities share many common educational 
objectives with their distinctive roles being deternained by the specific 
nat\ire of each individual institution. Quantitative appraisals can be 
accomplished without difficulty on such factors as enrollment, endow- 
ments facilities, staff, salaries, and tuition. These items lend them- 
^^^^Ives to numerical description, but the problem is more complex where 
the qualitative judgment of educational programs is involved. It is within 
this context that the private'college can assume a distinctive professional 
preparation role In physical education. 
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*^ Common Educational Goals 

Even a cursory review *^of college and university catalogues discloses 
a similarity of broad educational goals, with any diversity of purpose 
usually being identified with a particular program or specialized field 
of study. Educational distinction for any institution of higher learning 
Is generally achieved through the quality of its curriculum, the creative 
efforts of its faculty, and the performance of its graduates. 

The general objectives of higher education have been defined in 
various ways, and there is little appreciable difference between those 
ascribed to by private colleges and other types of collegiate institutions. 
Emphasis is accordedto the advancement of human knowledge and under- 
standing, with the exception that the student will grow in personal and in- 
tellectual maturity. Attention is given to developing an educational en- 
vironment which nurtures a spirit of inquiry and encourages sudents 
to think critically and creatively upon the complex dimensions of man's 
existence. Efforts are directed toward helping students acquire com- 
petencies and skills which will enrich their own lives and ena^l^ them 
to coi\tribute constructively to the society of ^;^ch .they are a part. 
Almost universally, educational experiences are sought which influenqe 
the development of sound moral and ethical Judgment In the solution of 
personal and social problems. 

The extent to which ariy orall of these are realized is dependent upon 
the effectiveness and impact of the educational program sponsored by 
any single college or university. The means employed vary, and it is 
the distinctive character of the institution- -its students, its faculty, its 
curriculum, its educational climate- -which determine how successftilly 
avowed purposes are achieved. 



Mutual Responsibilities 

In the specialized area of teacher preparation in physical education 
on both the imdergraduate and graduate levels, private colleges share 
mutual responsibilities with their' sister institutions similarly engaged. 

Initially, they have an obligation to the students enrolled in the pro- 
fessional preparation curriculum. This encompasses the maintenance 
of a program which has academic integrity, characterized by a rational 
organization of courses possessing both intellectual breadth and depth. 
A responsible staff is required, qualified by the nature of their numbers, 
academic preparation, professional experience, and diversity of speciali- 
zation, to give leadership to all phases of the professional education pro- 
gram. Adequate and available physical resources are necessary if a 
sound program of teact>er preparatii^n in physical education la to be 
maintained. These would include. Camps, classrooms, gymnasiums, 
laboratories, libraries, playing t\&Xd^ physiotherapy units, public 
schools, research facilities, and swinming pools. 

Basic obligations to faculty membfers are to be assumed by all in- 
stitutions engaged in teacher preparation in physical education. It it to 
be expected that the selection ofpersonnel be based on the same criteria 
applied in employing instructional staff for other dep^urtments, Pro- 
cedures established regarding appointment, promotion, salary, and 
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tenure are to be followed in all cases and be consistent with over - all 
institutional p^olicy: Opportunities for profeaTsional growth^ creative 
.endeavor, and research are a vital part of the academic pattern and 
should be extended to faculty members of the physical educt^ion depart- 
ment. The fullest potential of the professional preparation program can 
only be achievedif it is educationally related to the total college curricu- 
lum. It cannot afford to function in an educational vacuum, apart from 
other instructional 'programs. « 

Responsil?ility of the college or university sponsoilng a program of 
physic^ education professional preparation extends beyond the confines 
of the ^stitution. This includes a concern for curriculum acceptance by 
regional accrediting agencies, as well as an awareness of the importance 
of meeting certification requirements established by state authorities. 
Efforts directed toward developing harmonious relationships with public 
and private agencies served, conununities employing graduates, and the 
professional organizations established to advance and improve the field, 
enhance institutional and program status. 



The Private>College Dilemma 

Current trends In higher education give every indication of increased 
public expenditures in the future for education beyond the secondary 
school level. Private colleges engaged in professional preparation in 
physical education are presently confronted with competing with publicly 
supported teachers colleges and universities sponsoring similar pro- 
grams at lower tuition costs. It is inevitable that for reasons of economic 
necessity, some institutions face this problem by luidertaking a care- 
fully conceived plan of self-examination and evaluation. 

A close relationship exists between excellence and luiiqueness in 
curricular offerings and the attraction of financial support from a 
variety of independent sources. Extensive financial expenditures are 
required to underwrite sound professional preparation programs on both 
the undergraduate aftd graduate levels. WTienconductedunder the handi- 
caps of limited faculty, inadequate facilities, and token administrative 
support, the advisability of continuing these warrents serious considera- 
tion. In those institutions where the professional curriculiun serves aa 
an adjunct to the maintenance of strong athletic teams, serious questions 
might also be raised. 

Economic pressures in independent colleges translate th^selves 
into problems of increased competition for students, facxiltj^oretention 
and stability, Improved public relations, and curriculum evaluation, 
These conditions are directly related to, and have their effect on, physi- 
cal education professional preparation programs*. Many smaller institu- 
tions are limited by the nature of their resources in the extent^to which 
they can provide professional specialization in a wide variety of fields. 
The private college cannot expect to be ''all things unto all people" . 
The answer does not lie necessarily In becoming a replica of the large 
university on a minature scale. Private colleges are challenged to build 
on their present strengths, developing excellence In those areas which 
give the greatest promise and in which they can develop qualitative and 
distinctive educational curriculunis. 
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, PQ55lblUtle3 for Distinctive ContribuUons »^ f 

Despite the ever increasing problems and limitations, private 
colleges, which presently maintain professional preparation programs, 
are in an advantageous position to make unique contributions in this 
field. Smaller institutions are particularly suited to the development 
of a wholesome college community identification by both students and 
faculty Loyal and dedicated professors foster a desirable lemming 
climate in which close student -faculty relationships exist. The nature 
of the setting is conducive to achieving a feeling of purpose subscribed 
to by all persons associated with the educational enterprise. Private 
' colleges ordinarily have a simplified administrative structure which 
permits greater unity and flexibility in the conduct of educational 
programs. Their independent status provides considerable, freedom 
of operation in the implementation of desirable curricular change. It 
Is within this frame of reference that the following possibilities for 
distinctive contributions to be made by the private college He: 

1- Course Integration . Many private colleges are ideally suited 
to integrate course content. Cooperative curriculum study and planning 
are mor^ easily achieved where the organization of departments is 
not complex. Integration possibilities exist within the field of profession- 
al preparation, as well as with other related divisions in the Institution. 
Opportunities for eliminating costly duplication and fragmentation of 
course content can be capitalized upon most readily by private colleges. 

2. Experience-oriented curriculum . Education In the Independent 
college lends Itself to an experience-oriented curriculum. Possibilities 
for field experiences prevail in many aspects of the small college 
atmosphere. A wide variety of laboratory and leadership opportunities 
In intercollegiate athletics, Intramurals, teaching, research, and com- 
mxmity participation can be made available to a large number of 
students majoring in physical education. 

3. ^ Program experimentation . Program experimentation offers a 
fertile field of .exploration for the Institution with Imaginative leader- 
ship, There is no assurance that present curriculum approaches 
to teacher preparation in physical e(^catlon are achieving the best 
possible results. The development of new and better ways of pre- 
paring future 'physical educators can well be one of the most Important 
contributions to be made by private colleges. 

4 Challenging tiie gifted student . Independent colleges are in a 
position to Institute innovations In the realm of challenging the gifted 
student enrolled in the professional preparation currlculiun. Honor 
courses. Independent study, and foreign student exchanges are not 
beyond possibility for private college sponsorship. 

5. Interdisciplinary research. Academic life on a small college 
campus requires cooperation between departments if institutional ob- 
jectives are to be achieved. The possibilities for Interdisciplinary 
research In the private college are not to be overlooked as a means 
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for ^ enhancing the professional preparation program in physical 
education. 

6. Interinstitutional cooperation. The way to inte institutional cp- 
operation in professional preparation can be led by independent colleges. 
In combating the limitations of faculty, facilities, and funds, private v 
institutions within close proximity of each other could develop sharing ^"^^ 
arrangements of human and physical resources to the mutual benefit \ 
of programs and colleges involved. V- 

These ar^ representative of some of the distinctive contributions 
which the nature and character of the private college make possible. 
By no means are these the sole province pf the independent institution. 
A variety of influences are in operation in every college and university 
situation, making some of these possibilities more evident than others. 
Organizationally, however, private colleges have numerous opportunities 
for providing qualitative arofessional preparation experiences which 
have potential for chart ingXhe course for future progress in this field. 

THE Rbls5^0£.£UBLIC UNIVERSITIES 
IN PHYlSICAL EDUCATION PR0FESSlC3N*fc-R&EP ARATION 

■Lrl L, Nordly 
University of California, Berkeley 

Since World War n, state governments have realizedm tr » 9 a4 Jor 
studies of systems of higher education. This concern has been prompt 
by such factors as. (1) rapidly increasing enrx>llments ; (2) increase 
in competition for the tax dollar; (3) increased demand fo^* better 
trained manpower, (4) needless duplication; (5) un healthy com petition 
for students, and (6) ambitions of individual <nQt<tmYf>nQ wnirn^^fl^^t 
with or infringe upon the established aspirations and functions of other 
state schools. * Ti^om these studies and others likely to follow, there 
may emerge more clear-cut differentiation of the roles of different 
types of institutions is defined by state commissions and councils 
charged with the task of coordination of higher education within each 
of the states. 

"The need for coordinated action and the specific educational 
areas feasible for such action obviously vary greatly among the 
states of thjB Union . • . . 

* 'Inefficiencies resulting from lack of coordination can be elim- 
inated without changing the legal position or the individuality of 
inVtitutions^ orWgher education, without regimenting them and with- 
out subjecting them to undue political interference.'' (1). 



(1) (National Education Association), Educational Policies ~Com- 
•mission, Higher Education in a Decade of Decision , Washington, 
D, C„ (the Conuni^slon), 1957, p, 118. j 
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Stone ^ (2) reviewed 25 studies conducted in twenty-four states 
between 1946 and -1960. He gave primary attention to the kinds and 
de^ees of differences in priograms, in students, and in faculties as 
they applyy<& teacher education. He concluded: 

Repeatedly pointed out by these studies h^s been the excessive, 
unnecessary and unwholesome duplicatipnofprograms by institutions 
6f higher learning. Thus these studies have urged the restriction 
of certain programs to specific institutions, to, in effect, differ- 
entiate between institutions as to their functions. In most cases, 
state control has been recommended to accomplish this. 

Differences between states as to teacher education programs 
have been shown to considerable. However, certain trends can be 
4 seen from the recommendations made . by these studies. Most 
institutions were advised to offer teacher preparation programs 
in both the elementary and secondary levels, and fo cap these with 
master's programs. Universities, however, often were advised 
to offer programs through the doctorate and to provide the sole 
instruction in certain specialized programs such as the preparation 
of school administrators, teachers of exceptional children, counsel- 
ing- psychology personnel, and the like. 

While most studies gave some attention to the problem of 
differentiation in teacher education programs, relatively Utt^e 
emphasis was given in these studies to the ability level of students 
within an^, among the institutions. Relatively little emphasis, 
also, was given to differences within and between the faculties 
of the institutions. Where attention was given to student and 
faculty ability levels, the recommendations generally were that 
standards be raised. 

The state of California has acted to attain coordination of public 
higher education to provide for orderly expansion to meet booming 
enrollments, to provide high quality education with maximum economy 
and to prevent costly duplication of effort and facilities. 

Educators in California have been cognizant that higher education 
fd^ the ever increasing numbers of youth in the state represents one 
of the most crucial problems brought out by the dynamic population 
growth in the state. According to projections for 1975, there will 
be three times as many students attending colleges and miiversities 
in the state as at present. California is expected to have a population 
of over 45 million by the 2000, wtth 1,200,000 students in its colleges^ 
and universities. If present trends continue, the University alone wll 
be expected to provide for about 119,000 students by 1975 and aboir: 
214,000 students by 2000, compared with the .1959 fall -enroUmeiit 
of about 44,500. (3) <^ 

In July, 1958, the Board of Regents of the University of California 
issued the following statement as reconmiended by the full Academic 

(2) Stone, James C>, Differentiation of Functions in Higher Education 
as Seen by Professional Studies. Unpublished. 

(3) Report of the President for the Academic Year, 1959-60 . 
University of California... p. 2-3. 
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' Senate and endorsed by Chancellors of both the Los Angeles and 
Berkeley canapuses: (4) 

The Berkeley and Los Angeles can^Juses shall be comprehensive 
in nature. Each shall have a broad program that seeks to realize 
the controlling purposes of the University as defined in A Restudy 
of the Needs of California in Higher Education. (5). 

(a) Research directed toward advancing the understanding of 
the natural world and the interpretation of human history, 
and of the great creationa of human insight and imagination; 

(b) Instruction of able young people^ not merely by trans- 
mitting to them established knowledge and efkills, but by 

, helping them to experience with their teachers the actual 
processes of developing and testing new hypotheees and fresh 
interpretations in many fields ; 

(c) Training for professional careers - a training not merely 
routine, but grounded in understanding* of relevant sciences 
and literatures, and enlightened by some experier\e< of the 
methods by which the boundaries of knowledge are pushed 
back; and 

(d) Various sorts of expert Public Services . 

The 1959 California legislature acted wisely when, pursuant to ^ 
action of the State , Board of Education and the Board of Regents of . 
the University of California, it authorized a basic study and the 
preparation of a Master Plan *for Higher Education in the state of 
California to meet the needs during the next 10 years and thereafter. 
Included in the recommendations of The Master Plan for the Co- 
ordination of Public Higher Education was the following statenient 
with "reference to the role of the University: - * 

•> 

' The University shall provid^nstruction in the liberal arts 
and sciences, and in the professions, inqluding teacher education, 
and shall have exclusive jurisdiction over training for the pro- 
fessions including but not by way of limitation, dentistry, law, 
medicine, veterinary medicine and graduate architecture. The 
University shall have the sole authority iiLpublic higher education 
to award the doctor's degree in all fiel^ of learning, except ^hat 
it may agree with the state colleges to award joint doctor's degrees ^ 
in selected fields. The University ^all be the priniary statef- 
supported academic agency for research, and the Regents shall . 
' . make reasonable provision for the use of its library and research 
facilities by qualified members of the faculties of other higher 

Ti nJniversity Bulletin , A weekly bulletin for the staff of the 
University of California, 7:2-8; July 28, 1958. 

(5) A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education - 
Prepared for the Liaison Conunittee of The Regents of the 
University of California and the California .State Board of 
Education. California State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento. 1955. p. 74. W 
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educational institutions, public and private. (6) 

The Board of RegentJl^l so approved the initiation of a program under 
which selected graduate students at Stanford University and the 
University of California at Berkeley will be **permitted to take courses 
at th^ other university and to receive credit for these courses at the 
*home' university without additional cost to the student ... and the 
use by studenfts and faculty of the libraries of each university/' (7) 

In June, 1960, The Board of Regents approved **A Recommended 
Plan of Growth for the University of California'' as a basis for plan- 
ning the facilities beyond 1975 to 2000. With reference to the plan, 
the President stated that the University's admission policies would 
continue very much as' at present: **The proportion of high school 
graduates eligible for admission to the University's freshman class 
will be about one-eighth instead of one-seventh." (8) 

Traditionally, public universities have four common functions: 
1. research, 2. instruction, 3, preparation of able students for the> 
profess s ions, and 4. public service. 

Research 



A common roie and function of public universities is research. 
In regard to this point, the Educational Policies Commission has 
^stated: * ' ^ 

To push back the frontiers of knowledge is a recognized function 
of higher education, which rests particularly upon uriiversities, 
graduat^ and professional schools, and scientific institutions . . . 

It is bartlcularly important that universities and advanced in- 
stitutes concern themselves with bailie research . . . The line 
between Dure and applied research is elusive but in an institution 
of higher \education the first should be eniphasized. In the interest 
• of higher education, of the economy, and of knowledge itself, basic 
research is an academic responsibility not to be minimized. (9) 

A universiiy department of physical edubation should be pro- 
ductive in research, both basic and applied, with basic research its 
primary responsibility. This allocation of responsibility to the 
state university, rather than to state colleges, is justified since 
research is costly in faculty time, laboratory equipment, and plant 
space. However, modest research programs should be encouraged in 
state colleges to enrich teaching and to elevate the intellectual climate 
of the entire institution. 

Research is directly related to the survival of physical education 

«. 

(6) University Bulletin , a weekly bulletin for the staff of the University 
of California, 8;20:100; January 4, 1960. 

(7) Ibid., p. 8. . ^ 

(8) Report of the President for the Academic Year 1959-60 , University 
of California, p. 4. 

(9) Educational Policies Commission, op« c}t , p. 64-66, 
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as a profession and to its inclusion as a part of the curriculum. 
The time has passed when tradition and emotional appeal wjll assure 
retention of physical education in the school curriculum. We need 
an ever increasing body of knowledge emerging from research which 
will provide proof of the utility and desirability of its offe.ring. 

The necessity for marshalling such a body of evidence increases 
in times of stress. The depression years taught ^he profession a 
lesson (or should have) of what can happen when the pressure is 
applied. Competition for the tax dollar, as during depression years, 
continues. Currently, 'vfre have additional stresses the pressure 
of lack of physical space for increasing enrollments at all levels 
and changing emphases on certain subjects in the curriculum. Sug- 
gestions are again coming forth **cut down" or * 'eliminate." 

The status of physical education as a profession may depend, in 
large^ measure, on the quality and quantity of research which can be 
produced. The main body of basic research will come from those 
universities which provide the essential laboratory space, employ 
physical education faculty naembers interested in and qualified to 
produce the research, and allow them time in their work loads to do 
so. Some of this research can be produced as an interdisciplinary 
cooperative enterprise and some by students at ^ thte graduate level 
as a part of their professional preparation in physic^ education. 



Faculty ' 

The greatness of a coUegp or university is largely determined by 
the quality of its faculty. The recniitment and retention of an out- 
standing faculty is thus a common pbjective otall types of institutions. 
Satisfactory working conditions, attractive salaries, adequate laboratory 
and library facilities, time to pursue research, and opportunities for 
in-service professional growth are factors likely to attract and retain^ 
university fa"bulty members. 

, The - institution should provide its own faculty members with ex- 
periences designed to improve their conapetences. David (10) point p 
.to this need in stating: 



But there is no eixcuse for those |of us now in the profession, 
from whom the oncoming generatioil of teachers learns about 
teaching by direct experience, to admitl quite frankly that we do notj 
necessarily epitomize effective teaching. Some of Us. now in the ] 
upper echelons of the academic hlerarfchy. who wield considerable 
power with respect to the character of cmlege teaching, were poor- 
ly prepared for teaching, have long taugnt boorly, and ^re not likely 
to improve with a^e and experience^ 1/ \ . 

It may sound rude, even though it is^not so intended, to suggest 




(10) David, Henry, **What are the Basic ^i^oblems in the Preparation 
of College Teachers?" Current Issues in Higher Education, the 
proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual National Conference ott'Higher 
Education, Chicago. Illinois: March 6-9, 1960. WashingJ^n, D. C: 
Association for Higher Education, p. 182. 
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? 

that some of the emphasis upon the better preparation of future 
teachers may be somewhat misplaced. Some ojf it might with 
profit be^, placed u^on the urgent need to improve the quality of 
present .teaching personnel. Unless undergraduate and graduate 
Stu^fents encounter effective teachers — teachers who know what 
they are doing and why, who are excited about learning them- 
selves, and who have happily found and cultivated a personal style 
which excites learning in others unless they encounter such 
teachers, they have no models tqhelp shape their own development 
into effective teachers. ' ^ 



Able Students 



Another common role of public universities is to select able students 
tfor preparation for the professions. This role includes the teaching * 
profession. Some state universities currently are required to admit 
I students from high schools within the state. When students, engaged 
^ in physical education professional preparation demonstrate their lack 
of motivation or ability to satisfactorily pursue university studies, 
they should be weededout in all fairness to the profession. Too frequent- 
ly poor students have been accepted in physical education when they 
were unwanted by other departments. Continuance of such practices 
leads to lack of respect and disrepute of the physical education pro- 
fession. The professional curriculum should not be judged by the 
number of students enrolled in it, but rather by the extent and manner 
in which it contributes to the purposes of the university. 



Instruction 

The curriculum in , all public universities for physical education 
professional preparation should contribute to the development of the 
well-educated person; should provide experiences out of which come 
the common knowledges, understandings, skills and motivations needed 
by all teachers; should provide for adaptation of experiences to pro- 
mote in each student the attainment of minimum^ competences needed 
for the beginning teacher. (11) No set pattern of curriculum organs 
ization is recommended here. 

A balanced program of physical education should prevail on each 
campus to exemplify excellent practice and to serve as a laboratory 
for improving the competences of prospective teachers, The'pre- 
service teacher leama by example. Accordingly, excellent instruction 
should prevail in all classes offered by the Department of Physical 

I 1 

(11) Evaluation Standards and Guide in Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation Ediication/ Ameridan Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Washington. D,C*. 1959, 
p. 19. Also see - Armstrong! W, Earl, **The Teachet Education 
Curriculum'* Joi^mal of Tea6her Education. 8:3; Sept*, 1957, 



and Woodrinjg Paiil, **Basic Agreements in Teacher Equcatibn/' 
Journal Of T^achei* Education, 61:2; June, 1955, 
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jEducatlon. Program b of intramural sports and intercollegiate athletics 
^shoiild be of high quality, should demonstrate siQ)erlor admlnstjratlon 
^and organisation, and should create a favorable In^age of the institution. 
|Intercolleglate athletics should be conducted limier strict adherence 
to conference and National ColleglUte Athletic Association regulations. 

The institution should provide teachers with in- service opportunities 
to improve their competences. The mtfst a university can hope for 
is to develop the minimum competences essential for the beginning 
teacher. It^ Imperative, therefore, that the institution render public 
service throu^ sponsorship of clinics, institutes, conferences and^ 
workshops at such times as teachers are free to participate. Summer 
session offerings should incl^ide courses likely to best serve the 
teacher who is comparatively new to the field. Alumni bulletins can 
be useful in informing teachers of worthwhile literature, new services, 
sources of helpful Information, and announcements of forthcoming 
meetings designed to stimulate professional growth. Some universities 
follow up their graduates by visiting them in the field in the effort to 
render assistance to them and to discover gaps and weaknesses in 
their professional preparation. 

Public universities, when qualified, should offer professional pre- 
paration for the E£},D, or Ph.D, degree or both. They, as well as other 
types of institutions, have a social responsibility to offer professional 
preparation in physical education only to the^ extent that they are 
qualified to do so. This principle applies to programs leading to the 
bachelors degree, the master's degree and the doctorate. Its full 
acceptance by members of the physical education profession would 
eliminate much of the unwholesome and unbridled competition, costly 
duplication and certainly, in some cases, programs which are a sad 
commentary on the physical education profession. 

We urgently need some realistic self-evaluations of what*we are 
^ doing in physical education professional preparation. 



Liaison Relations 

The insti^ition should keep counselors and physical jducation faculty 
men)t^rs in high schools and other colleges inforn^ about entrance 
requlj:gmej>fs in the e^ort to facilitate the transfer^ students to the 
university. The information should include general admission require- 
ments, the expected «nilnlmum skill competences, and prerequisites 
for courses. 

A high quality program of teacher preparation will prevail if the 
essential Ingredients are available. The are. 1. an excellent faculty, 
2. able students, 3. '«v:fell-stocked library, 4. a balanced program of ^ ^ 
physical education w^Ji facilities and equipment for the same, and 5 / 
facilities for student and fa^ty research. , 

I should add another criterion- -an understanding and appreciative fac - 
ulty, one which considers all teacher preparation, including physical ed- 
ucation, an institution -wide responsibility and cooperative enterprise (12) 



(12) See-Report of the Second BoVfling Green Conference. The Education 
of Teachers - New P^st>ective3 .^National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. Washington, D. C, 1958. 
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THE ROLE OF PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 

Clifford L, Brownell 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 

Mutuality of Responsibility 

When Dr Kixon invited me to prepare this paper he wrote, *'I hope 
you will give your general observations which might be applicable to 
^ large, private universities throughout the country with respectto unique 
roles you believe they should play, as well as roles they have ^n common 
vith other types of higher education. 

Most certainly. I should beprofessionally honest with the august body 
assembled here. Thus, let me hasten to admit that I accepted the invita- 
tion in a moment of Indecision and with some misgivings about the topic, 
these doubts have multipled with serious deliberation during the ensuing 
months. 

In brief, I think it can be stated wtth assurance that the role of pri^ 
vate universities approximates in both degree and kind the respon- 
sibilities assumed by any college or university that accepts the task of 
developing i&proved leadership in our field. Some years kgo. perhaps, 
privateniniversities may have had a slightly **unique" rdle (comfrared 
with publicly -supported institutions) in that the former were allowed 
greater freedom to explore new ideas and pursue new ventures. But 
those days have passed Actually, administrative direction in many pri- 
vate institutions today places such emphasis on academic pursuits that 
restrictions often are imposed on professional preparation in education 
as a whole and physical education in particular. Numerous examples of 
this trend can be cited. ** 

A diligent search for uniqueness among private universities may re- 
veal, at least one their potential in securing financial grants for 
graduate student and staff research. Certain foundations and agencies 
with available funds sometimes favor the priv^tte institution. By tradi- 
tion» other types of colleges and universitie3'frequently are regarded as 
having an unique function in the preparation of educational leaders for 
immediate service in the field, with pure or applied research looked 
upon as a secondary function. Doubtless. Tm treading on dangerous 
ground In presenting this item, some of you will disagree "With the view 
expressed. So, let's say it" In another way. Perhaps the unique role 
of private universities (and to some extent, at least, their livelihood) 
depends upon the ability of staff members and the administration to 
envision new frontiers in need of research and to obtain financial grants 
for the pursuance of these areaa. Most private universities have ex- 
cellent facilities for broad-guage research that utilizes the resources 
of various units representing education, medicine, public heal^, law. 
engineering, psychology, history » sociology, extensive libraries, and 
others. And the combination of resources is necessary to produce most 
of the significant research needed. We ml^t agree, furthermore, that 
the interdependence of biological forces and those occasioned by changes 
in social culture make enlightened research a ''must*' for all of us in 
^ the years ahead. 
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As a general rule, howeveft-^ can't find valid evidence that private 
universities have substantial unique qualities for the task under dis- 
cussion. Rather, the niutuality of interests among all kinds of institu- 
tions seenis to represent a sounder point of view. 



Brief Comment on Selected Problems 

If you will accept this hypothesis of mutuality of interests among 
private and publicly supported Institutions, let us further assume that 
previous speakers have presented most of the basic problems relating 
to professional education. To avoid repetition and redundance may I 
beg your indulgence by using my remaining minutes to comment briefly^ 
upon certain problems, rnany of which have betenwell pinpohi^ed-bj^uSen 
you have Just heard. I've chosen a few issues about whlclfThave strong 
convictions with reference to directions we might take to improve the 
quality of young men and women who will carry tomorrow's torch for 
health education, physical education, and recreation. Doubtless, most of 
us will agree on the problems per se . strong dissenting votes might be 
cast by some of you on the briel analyses. Such comments naturally be- 
come a part of the discussion period scheduled to follow. 

One problem deals with the seeming reticence of educators, in 
general, to accept new ideas . Cultural* pressures demand changes in 
education that better equip youth to me&t.the inevitable challenges of 
their generation. Teacher education in all fields has a serious respon- 
sibility here. Perhaps our three related fields of health education, 
physical education, and recreation present a teacher- educatiarf^^tviation 
of greater magnitude than most other areas face due to the coordinated 
forces of community groups represented by official agencies, voluntary 
organizations, and private enterprise. No other area of education must 
recognize these forces to the same degree that confronts us. Let us not 
be afraid to experiment intelligently with new ideas as they relate to 
purpose or objectives, program. Improved instructional techniques (in- 
cluding teaching machines and television), administration (including 
public relations), and research* 

A corollary issue concerns the tendency by some of our people to 
embrace opportunism aS" they jumb from one emphasis to another in 
teacher education with clearly established goals and well-defined pur- 
pose. As example, take the current matter of fitness. Most persons 
agree that American youth need higher levels of fitness, characterized 
by the adjectives. **physical," **eni<stional," **social.^' and** spiritual." 
Bxit some of our colleagues seem to cherish the belief that **physical" 
fitness alone will do the trick. Informed educators realize that total 
fitness embodies something more than strength and vigor, and that 
EQany programs in schools and colleges (in addition to physical educa- 
tion) have distinct contributions to make in the development of total 
fitness- Similar examples of opportunism might be cited with reference 
to athletics, the dance, or any program activity that limits the rich, 
edwational potentials of our field. Let us not persist in such errors 

Another problena that, in part, affects professional preparation is 
the increasing .number of good young men and women who leave physical 
education to accept other, and ^responsible, educational positions 
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Increasingly, these men and women become college presidents, assist- 
ants to college presidents, deans, 'school superintendents and principals, 
giiidance counselors, curriculum coordinators, administrators or execu- 
tives in educational foundations, and others. This shift may have either 
favorable or unfavorable results, favorable, when these persons bring 
to the!/ new assignments strong and active convictions relative to the 
important stature of our discipline, unfavorable, when the profession 
, loses these good people; and when (as sometimes happens) they join the 
group that proposes abolition or restriction of the physical education 
requirement. In the latter instance, teacher preparation seemingly has 
failed both to develop in these persons proper attitudes toward the value 
of ph3r8ical education and to stimulate a wholesome inxage of the subject 
among their colleagues in. other departments, while pxirsuing under- 
gradiiate and graduate study. 

Rfecruitment constitutes a never-ending and serious problem. In 
addition to college entrance examinations (or whatever substitute the 
institution may employ), several institutions now profit by: 1. obtaining 
descriptive evidence of prospective student con:^>etence furnished by 
qualiJQed persons who know the candidate; 2. conducting personal inter- 
views with candidates; and 3. applying entrance examinations that include 
health appraisal of applicants, neuromuscular skill, and activity know- 
ledge. Not only do we need better men in phj^ical education, the situa- 
tion with respect to outstanding women personnel is alarming. 

No list of p;:»oblems, however brief, can omit the matter of program. 
Great care must be exercised to insure that the program encompasses 
three large areas sometimes described as: 1. general education --;pe«^ 
quired of all students to establish a soimd cultural background, 2. pro- 
^ssional education - common for all candidates planning careers in 
schools and colleges; and 3. specialized professional education for 
majors and minors in specific fields. With reference to ^'specialized 
professional education/* teacher preparation in physical education should 
continue to en^)hasize the biological sciences and, in many institutions, 
I provide broader e5q>eriences in the social sciences, because most life 
. activities have social, as well as biological, implications. Further, 
^specialized professional education* * should expose students to a broad 
range of areas such as health education, safety education, recreation, 
outdoor education and camping, and specific activities like conditioning, 
bowling, and movement education. And most institutions would profit 
by enriching student opportunities (both undergradxxate and graduate) 
to observe and participate in outstanding programs undetjcompetcnt 
siq>ervision. 



Perhaps a few words will suffice al)out the last three problems rep- 
resented in this brief discussion* On certification, antiquated state 
standards need revision in terms of. general areas rather than specifics, 
increased reciprocity among stated leading toward national certification, 
special certificates for directors of combined programs (health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation); dual certification for atiiletic 
coaches recruited from subjects other than physical education; and 
more attention given to our field in the certillcation of elementary 
teachers for self-contained classrooms. With reference. to placement 
and follow>up , these items are essential aspects of effective preparation. 
And lastly, teacher education has responsibility concerning professional 
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associations, to help young men and women appreciate the Importance 
of these organizations, to participate In making them ' 'working*' groups 
and their conference or convention programs professionally Inspirational 
rather than social functions, and to demand better services from these 
associations in meeting the professional needs of members and society 
as a whole. 



Concluding Statements 

Concluding statements may welj emphasize the College Physical 
Education Association's role in the Improvement of teacher preparation 
and the mutuality of responsibilities among the various types of institu- 
tions concerned therewith. True leadership reflects the ability of per- 
sons to: 1. evaluate correctly the direction . of significant cultural 
developments, 2. deal effectively with pwsonalitles and forces that 
count, and 3. maintain 8yn^)athetlc and helpful attitudes plus ^propri^ite 
action toward groups in need of assistance. We oftentimes talk about 
the future in our deliberations, rather, should we not take the position 
that the * 'future" has waited long enou^? Perh^s we shoxildkeep in 
mind that a profession is not necessarily and totally the product of its 
professional schools, more likely, professional schools are the product 
of a profession. And in the final analysis, the success of any profession 
depends largely upon the rank and file of persons in that profession 
doing their best. 



INTERN PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 

John E. Nixon 
Stanford University 

This report briefly stmimarizes the rationale for the intern type of 
teacher education program now rapidly developing in many institutions 
throu^otit the country. The general principles underlying intern pro- 
grams are being applied in vartous wajrs at specific institutions. This 
report presents the major elements of the program in one institution (1) 
and si^lements the sound film strip presentation of the intern program 
at the Southern Illinois University. 

'•Internship" usually is defined as a continuous time period (ranging 
from a 3rear to a yesLT and one half) agreed upon by the college and the 
cooperating public school, when a graduate student p^ticipates inten- 
sively in formal course work, seminars, and in planned and supervised 
experiences in schools which prepare him for teaching throu^ observa- 
tion, participation and the gradual increasing assumption of the normal 
professional responsibilities of fully qualified teachers. 

( 1) Material in this report is from several unpublished documents of the 
Stanford University Secondary Education Project, 8iQ)ported by The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, The Ford Foundation. 
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Important assumptions underlying the intern program are: 

U A fully prepared teacher requires a well-rounded general educa-^ 
tion and both a broad and deep understanding of the subject matter field 
he iyto teach. 

2. Clinical experience and theoretical subject matter in professional 
education are both necessary. Each needs to be functionally related to 
the other. 

3. Superior high school teachers can most effectively be prepared 
by involvement inextendedperiodsof observation andteachlng in schools 
which are, themselves, as nearly ideal in their curriculum and teaching 
paractices as they can be. These -schools arrange for interns to work 

. under the close, daily supervision of experienced teachers who serve 
" as models of superior teaching. 

4. * Knowledge from the relevant foundation fields (psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, etc.) is essential in the professional education 
of any trainee in any protession. Seminar experieiices in the foundations 
should be accompanied by continuous field experiences. 

The intern's program in the graduate year at Stanford University may 
be compared to typical requirements in traditional teacher education 
pro-ams in California, as follows: 

'Distribution of Course Credits Distribution of Course Credits 

in the Intern Program in Existing Programs 

1/3 devoted to courses in the l/5 devoted to courses in the 

major subject major and minor subject ' ^ 

1/3 devoted to internship and. l/5 devoted to observatioir and 

field work student teaching ' 

1/3 devoted to continuing pro- ^ 3/5 devotej^o general, founda- 
fessional seminar^ 110^. and special inBthgds 

> • .^^^j-eoi^f^s'lij^ Education 

Four major differences in the two progt^s hiajr be 6ot^d: 

1. The intern program has more time devo.ted to study of the major 
teaching field and less to theoretical course work in education, 

2. The intern has continuous experience with high school pupils 
throughout his training perio^. as an observer, then as teacher assistant 
and finally as a teacher. He is supervised by master teachers in the 
school, and by a subject matter specialist and an education methodo- 
logical specialist from the University. 

3. The Intern Program organizes all professional education as one 
continuing professional seminar with related practlcum and field work, 
as contrasted to the usualprogramof several specific education courses 
for varying units of credits. 

4. The professional seminars in the Intern Program constitute a 
unified whole with continuity and cumulative experience built around 
case studies of teaching which focus upon the different .tasks a teacher is 
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reqatred to perform in his professional role and the different problems 
a teacher faces in his daily work. 

The Intern Progpram begins svith an eight-week summer session, 
followed by an academic year of assignment^tp^a l(K:al ^3^ool, and cul- 
minates with another eight -week swfljjner session. \ 



First Summer 

a. Assure outstanding subject matter ympetence, and inspire vigor 
and enthusiasm to the teaching field of knowledge, by taking courses in 
the major field needed to fill in gaps and bring trainees up US date, based 
on the imdergraduate majorin that subject field* ' 

b. Introduce the trainee as quibkly, fully, and safely as possible into 
the teaching role, through seminars at the University and by Ihe assign- 
ment of the intern to high school master teachers in nearby summer 
school programs. The intern will observe and will assist the teacher. 

c. Begin the preparation of course and unit outlines for the classes 
the intern will teach in the academic year. 



Academic Year * 

a. teach four high school classes in his major subject field; receive 
3/5ths of the salary of a regular teacher. No assignments to extra 
curricular programs. 

b. Under continuous supervisionby an experienced master teacher" 

in that school. 

" c. Supervised once a month by a profes^r in the subject field and 
by a professor who is a specialist in tfle methodology of the subject. 

d. Attend a weekly, three-hour evening seminar at the University, 
taught by University specialists and by the supervising teachers from 
the schools, with emphasis on relating educational theory and practice 
as closely as possible. 

e. Every othef week interns in a major subject field meet together 
in a seminar with a University subject matter specialist, an educationist 
who is a specialist in the teaching of that subject, and one or more 
supervising teachers from high schools. Attention is focuged on specific 
classroom problems of the intern. ^ 

f. In the alternate week, interns from all major fields meet together 
in a general seminar staffed by a team of specialists from secondary 
education, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and psychiatry. This 
seminar is organized around interdisciplinary discussions and inter- 
pretations of specific case studies of classrooms. Some case studies 
will involve the interns themselves, based on tape recordings taken in 
class and played back at the seminar for discussion and critique by the 
specialists. The major purpose is for interns to learn to draw upon the 
theoretical and scientific foundations of educational practice -to solve 
speciflc teaching problems which naay arise, as opposed to providing 
young teachers with a *'bag of tricks'* a^.a source of meeting teaching 
difficulties. 
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Second Summer * 

a. In this eight-week period the intern returns to the role of student, 
both in additional subject matter preparation and in relation to pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

b In addition, the intern again is assigned to summer school classes 
in a nearby high school, as an observer, and also as an assistant ^o the 
new Inconiing group of interns who are in their first sumrner of training. 

c. Courses in the University continue to illustrate that the search, 
adventure, and increase of competence in one's own subject is ia ^gver- 
ending obligation and a great source of satisfaction to the dedicated 
teacher. 

d The professional education work now focuses on the broader, more 
speculative, aspects of what the intern is doing, and what is happening 
in education generally, in an historical, philosophical, and comparative 
world perspective. It is believed that the year of teaching experience fs 
at least the minimum essential background necessary to cope meaning- % 
fully with these issues, as opposed to traditional teacher training pro- 
gressions which begin with these important humanistic aspects of life. 

Teacher competence, what a competent teacher must be able to do 
well, serves as the criterion for the selection o^the crucial content 
of the professional seminars referredto above. The University has pre- 
pared a detailed statement ibf teacher competence which will undergo 
continuous revision and refinement as new insights are developed re- 
garding^the necessary competencies to be developed in the teacher educa- 
tion program. These seminars are in no way merely a rearrangement 
of bits and pieces of the traditional courses in education, rather, the 
new organization of the content of the seminars is based on the reflective 
judgment of the faculty that such a program can more effectively prepare 
competent teachers. 

THE GRADUATE INTERNSHIP IN EDUCATION 

Edward J, Shea 
Southern Illinois University 

The fllmstrip* which you have observed, while de^aling with the intern- 
ship for the administrator, provides the essential information to under- 
stand the nature of the total graduate Internship program. A few of the 
important facts concerning the program may be reviewed in order to 
suggest possibilities for its use, in relation to an extension of the, pro- 
gram for physical education, 

In their effort to provide practical training for the j^ucators of the 
future, Institutions of higher learning in America are finding it desirable 
to cooperate with the public schools. Many colleges and universities are 
sending graduate students into public schools on certain guided, field 
experiences which make application of theory taught in college courses 
on campus. A number of institutions of higher learning are establishing 
graduate internships in which the students supplement academic course 
work with field experiences in apprived public schools. This kind of 
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program offers a more practical training of prospective educators 
working with boys and girls in a leaming-by-doing process than is 
possible through a traditional college curriculum. 

In addition to the regular master's degree program. Southern 
Illinois University, a few years ago, designed a ciirriculum especially 
for the graduate student who wanted to learn to become a master teacher, 
Supervisor, or administrator by working on the job for a school year 
under both public school and University supervision. The name adopted 
for this particular program was the Southern Illinois University Plan 
for Graduate Internship in the Field of Education. t 

Southern niii^is ^^ersity is one of the pioneer institutions of 
higher learning to develop a graduate internship plan in the field of 
education In which the student works in a public school five days a 
week for a period of £ine months. The plan was conceived and developed 
during the 1949-1950 school year. It grew out of'an educational con- 
ference between the staff of the College of Education and the public 
school administrators in the 31 Illinois counties nearest Southern 
Illinois University. 

When the outline of the program was completed, more than 500 
elementary and hl^ school principals, public school superintendents, 
and county superintendents were notified by letter of its development. 
Of the many comments received, not one was adverse. School admin- 
istrators generally approved the program. It remained, however, to 
convince students of the value of the extra-long and rigorous program 
of training. 

At the time the plan was announced, most students preferred to 
earn their graduate degree in education by the established nine-month 
program on campus. There were only two 'applicants the first year. 
Since 195Q-1951 thirty-seven graSuate students have earned their 
master's degree under the internship plan. 

The interns have left little doubt as to the intense value of intern- 
ship. Most of them occupy top positions in various educational fields 
for which they were trained One intern who graduated three years 
ago put it this way: 

I feel that internship really pays off. Alfof the interns of my 
acquaintance have found themselves both professionally and fi- 
nancially eight to ten years ahead.of their classmates who graduated 
by taldng the traditional curriculum. 

It has been found that boards of education and school Superintendents 
are eager to secure teachers, supervisors, and administrators who 
have been trained in the internship program. It is believed that grad- 
uates of the internship plan are in demand primarily because their 
complete graduate program is tailor made. The intern is being con- 
stantly evaluated by both the,public school coordinator and the univer- 
sity supervisor. As a result * weak points of the individual s^^^* 
are constantly t)eing strengthened throu^out his total graduate progTamv 
T^he staff of the College of Education . at the University feels that 
the preparation of master teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
is as important as the preparation of medical doctors and that a sysftem 
of internship is as necessary for one as for the other. It is further 
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felt that the master educator needs to become thoroughly acquainted 
with an actual public school situation, to learn to evaluate theory 
by trj^lng It In practice, and particularly to learn to take cognizance 
of his own progress from time to time, evaluating It l>y sound education- 
standards. 

The^e aims, It. Is believed, can be effectively realized only In 
*a ppograim that provides actual experience In an actual situation ~ 
a pe^od of internship training. With these thoughts in mind, the fol- 
lowing objectives have been proposed for the internship program on 
the master's degree level: 

1. To develop better teacheijs, supervisors', 'and administrators 
than can be developed through a graduate prdgram of theoretical train- 
ing alone. 

2. To make Vie transition from so-called student preparation to 
full-time teaching, siQ>ervlsing, or administering a gradufll one. 

3. To guide the intern in evaluating theory by trying it in practice. 

4. To develop in the intern the correct interpretation of a code of 
professional ethics. - .> 

5. To provide opportimity for the intern to develop under guidance, 
desirable professional interests, habits, and ideals. 

6. To provide a testing, ground for the beginning educator on which 
it cAn be determined whether more training is needed in certain areas 
before he enters the teaching profession on a full-time basis. 

7. To secure integration of theoiry and practice imder competent 
and adequate supervision, before the intern enters a full-time teaching 
position. 

8. To put the ideal of "learning bydoing" into practice on the college 
level. ' * ) 

9. To provide graduate'studentiS wi(h practical experience in working 
effectively *with parents and other members of a conamimity in de- 
veloping ttie public school program. 

lO.'^To provide, opportimity for the" coc^erating public school and 
its faculty to develop a clear luiderst^ding and acceptance of a new 
prograna in the sc^ol by* intern leadership and university cooperation. 

The Internship Program has been in effect foi: a'period of 11 years 
at Southern Illinois University. TKe program offers three distinct 
and varied ctirriculum one each for teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. The general pattern of the plan for all interns is as 
follows: 



1. Attend suomier classes at Southern Illinois University 12 

2. Hold school position vmder internship stq;>ervision through 
a nine-month school year. During this period of time, the 
intern will be under the direct supervision of a University 
superviiBor recommended by the Director of Teacher Train- 
ing and Graduate Internship and the l(fcal public scho<^ co- 
ordinator. The following requirements mua(. be fulfilled 

in this period: 



Quarter Hours of 
Academic Credit 
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Quarter Hours of 
Academic Credit 



a. Field study . . . ^ 4 

b. Two Saturday or evening courses 8 

c. One-half school time devoted to a parcticum (1) 
assigned by the consultant . 12, 24 

d. One-half school time devoted to administrative, 
^ teaching, or supervisory duties agreed upon by 

the school administrator, the college supervisor, 
and the intern. 

• The cooperating public school will'pay the in- 
tern a salary which is approximately one-half the 
regular scheduled salary. 
«" 

3. Attend simimer classes at Southern Illinois Univ- 
ersity 12 

Total 48 

The teacher internship program is offered to graduate students 
who desire to become master teachers. The intern chooses his 
program on either the elementary or secondary school level and 
interns in a cooperating public school under a competent ad- 
ministrator who has at least a master's degree and is willing to 
assist in the training of a master teacher. 

The supervisor internship program is designed to meet the 
needs of the graduate student who desires \o become a master 
supervisor, principally in^t&e special subject matter areas of 
music, art, industrial arts, reading, arithmetic, and physical 
education. The intern works closely with a supervisor in one of 
the cooperating public schools, assuming full supervisory res- 
ponsibilities as the school year/progresses. 

Administrator interns are assigned directly to a superintendent 
or principal and his assignments depend upon the special field in 
administration selected by the intern. 
^ The local public school pays half of the regular scheduled 
salary. For this money, the public school is guaranteed to^receive 
services for one-half day during the term equal to^or better than 
similar services that formerly had been carried out by regular 
staff members of the school. Southern Illinois University pays 
the cost of travel and of study guides used In the program and 
the salaries of consultants who supervise the program. 

The following points are made In relation to the roles of the 

(1) The' practicum is devoted to tasks with which the Intern may 
*ti^come involved during the time when he is not teaching or 
supervising- -"doing |he things' which the school superintendent 
does not want to pay for but which the university supervisor 
.feels he needs^* E>:amples of such tasks^ might be: developing 
supervisory i^an^, designing experimental teaching projects, 
case etudies, performing reseaVci5^n a practical problem, etc. 
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cooperating public school, the intern, and the University supervisor: 

1* An internship must .be initiated at the request of a public school 
administrator, / 



2. The intern, the director of the University Internship Training 



visor jointly design the intern's coiQplete program, 

3, The University supervisor ap?>n da p n ftntjra day once a month 
at the school where the intern is employed evaluating and discussing 
program and experiences with the intern and schdol administrator. 
He also conducts Saturday sem^nars on campus for all interns, 

4-. §ince a day-to-day contact with the intern is considered most 
important, it is felt that the public school personnel are primarily 
responsible for the accomplislunent of a practical ^nd meaningful 
internship program, / 



The University staff has defined three criteria that are constantly 
kept in mind throughout the planning of each intern's progra^i: 1, 
the teaching profession must not be exploited; 2, the entire intern- 
ship program must always be (eld at a respectable graduate level 
of proficiency; 3, the administrator of the cooperating school must 
be able to justify the program to his taxpayers and his staff. Southern 
Illinois University will not contract with any public school aystem to 
supply an intern year after year in order that the public school system 
can permanently eliminate a regularly employed teacher, supervisor, 
or assistant administrator. For this reason under no condition can 
two interns take the place of one regular teacher or supervisor in 
any cooperating school. Likewise, no intern majoring in administration 
can take the place of an assistant administrator- 

. Some of you may wish to note that the internship plan offers an 
excellent opportimity for the regular teacher on' the job to make pro- 
fessional advancement through an in-service training program. Such 
a regular teacher of a particular public school, must be approved in 
the usual manner by his chief public school administrator and by 
the University, Once the approval has been made, the teacher comes 
under the regular stipulations of the internship plan previously mention- 
ed. The problem of freeing the in-service teacher of classes for one- 
half day, ' which is one of the internship requiirements, can be met in 
one of two ways: JP The board of education can contract with him 
for a full year's salary, stipulating that he must pay a substitute teach- 
er, who has been approved by the chief administrator, for .pne-half 
time; or 2. the board of education can contract with him for approx- 
imately one -half year's salary, supplying a substitute teacher approved 
by the chief administrator for the remaining on^-half year's salary. 
Therefore, it is possible to offer an in-service type of program on 
any of the three types of internship administration, supervision . 
or teaching. ^ 

The adaptability of the graduate internship program Uk the pro- 
fessional preparation of physical education personnel seeAs to be 
most feasible and worthy of consideration, ^his is particujarly true 
concerning the teacher intern and the supervisor intern programs for 
the elementary school and the Junior college. ' i y 



Program, the public school 




University super- 
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1.. The^umber of positions for men as teachers and superviaars 
of physical education in the elementary school has. within the pa^t - 
/ few years, been increasing in the State of Hlinois. Neither the undej- ♦ 
/ graduate practice teaching experience nor the conventional type X)f 
/ graduate assistant position, provides <H)portunities to d^veloR?-fhQ 
competencies required in fuIfUling the duties associated with these 
types of positions. No other program of professional preparation seems 
to best combine the practical experience of the supervisor of physical ' 
education for elementary school children and the program of academic 
preparation which coincides and strengthens it. An intensive period 
of experience in planning programs with grade school teachers in 
a number of different schools, in teaching physical education act- 
ivities to children and tOr teachers, and* in supervising the total physical 
education program in a series of schools is not the common provisions 
of graduate programs. Nor do such graduate programs provide for 
the intensive supplementary program of supervision of the intern with 
an especially designed experience of a practicum nature and a tailor- 
made academic program. While the supervisor-intern must work 
closely with a maste:^. supervisor, he must in time assume actual 
responsibility in^ supeifvising as well as observing, participating, 
and planning. 

. - 2. The continuing emphasis on. the need for junior colleges or 

commimity college development has prompted the Department of Higher 
Education at Southern niinois Univeirsity to initiate a graduate program 
of internships on the doctoral level. These programs will follow a 
pattern similar to, but slightly modified from, those of interns on 
other levels of education. The Important difference will lie in the 
fact that the junior college intern will follow course work in accordance 
with the reqidrements designed f9r junior college teaching. Likewise. 
• his teaching duties will be performed in the junior college. It should 
be possible to design teaching internships for physical education 
personnel who desire to enter the junior college field. It should also 
be possible to design teaching internships for students in cpUeges and 
universities which maintain a two-year teaching requirement for the 
doctor's degree fo^ those students who do not meet the qualifications. 

What is the future direction for the internship program? There 
Is more nationwide interest today in the program of internships than 
appeared six years ago. At that time a survey conducted among aU 
member colleges and universities of the American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education showed that 181, or 83 percent of the 
institutions, requested a continued interest in internship development 
in the United States. Of these, 31, or 14 percei^, possessed a form 
of graduate internship in operation which was a part of the require- 
ments toward earning a master's or doctor's degree. Ten years ago, 
a similar study showed only 10, or less than 1 percent, of similar 
institutions wished to have information regarding the progress of 
graduate internship programs throu^out the country. 

WhetheXfc^ institution of hitfier learning is planning a new program 
ol internship or re-examining the philosophy of established program, 
affirmative answers to the following questions ^feould prove fruitful 
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in evaluating and developing a program projected in a positivie dir- 
ection: 



1. Does the university staff re-examine its basic philosophy and 
objectives from time to time? 

^ 2. Are the supervisory staff and the cooperating public school 
staff in agreement upon the basic purposes of the program? 

3. Do the cooperating public school facilities, including the co- 
operating staff, meet the high standards set by the. university that 
are so necessary to a successful program? 

4- Is the human relations program between the ^stitutipn of higher 
learning and the cooperating pubjie-sehool such tha.t there is excellent 
agreement among the cooperiTting public school staff, the intern, 
and the university superyisons aS to the competencies required of 
the intern? ^ ( ' \ 

5. Are there sufficient pertln^nt^textbooks. periodicals < study mat- 
erials, and public school reco^rds^and' reports at the disposal of the 
intern? ^ 

6. Is the internship time intend of nine months' length far five 
days each week? / ^ 

7. Are outside persons, sucm as representatives from state de- 
^partments ^professions organisations, and related, on-the-job training ^ 

courses, available as consultams? ^ « , ^ 

8. Is the program set up on an individual basis where a certain . 
degree of flexibility prevails, making it a taller-made program ior 
each intern who has different interests, aptitudes add abilities? 

9. Is the internship more than an errand-boy typ«-oi experience? 
10. Does the intern have an opportunity to gain observation, par- 
ticipation, and responsibility in many worthwhile exp^iences during 
the course of the school year? \ \ ? 
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THE PURPOSES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Edward J, Shea 
Southern Illinois University 

The status of physio«J education in American colleges and univ- 
ersities *has been quite firmly established during the past five decades. 
The liberalization and democratization of the college general studies 
curricu^jim with its increasing degree of emphasis on the education 
of the whole person and values made significant by the times have 
con^buted greatly toward the inclusion of physical education 
of the general college requirements. 

There has existed, however, in recent years, a rather constant 
and extensive degree of questioning concerning the place of physical 
education m the college program of instruction. Concern for seeking 
adequate answers to this questioning has been expressed not alone by 
c oil ej^ administrators and facilities in general, but also in the state, 
distidcti and national meetings of physical education personnel. The 
typ^ of questions ipost frequently presented are. "What is the unique 
purpose of physical education in the college?" "Wl\at should be the 
purposes of physical education in the program of higher education?** 
"What does the program of physical education offer to students in 
institutions of highefr learning that can be consraered important enough 
to permit the program to continue to assume its present status?'* 

The present report is concerned with the role of physical education 
in ^the program of ^^^eneral education in colleges and universities as 
viewed by educators other than those directly related to the admin* 
istration or teaching of the physical education program The es^]^- 
lishmet5{ of physical education as a requirement in the program of 
general or li^^ral education, it is assumed, is usually a^esult of 
the action of general facilities or, as has sometimes been the case, 
the action of faculties wjthin specific schools or colleges. An expression 
from these faculties as to what they feel the.purposes of physical 
education in the college program should be was requested through the 
deans of liberal arts and sciences, colleges of education, deans or 
vice -pre 3f<3ents in charge of instruction, and deans of colleges. These 
judgments were to be. concerned with the order of importance of 
four purpqpes of physical education and also with the degree of im- 
portance ^of these purposes in relation to their contribution to the pur- 
poses of^'general education in the college. It wfts requested that such 
expressions as nearly as possible represent a reflection of the general 
opinion in this matter of the faaUt|^ who served under those who 
^fespondeS. ^ - » * 

Four hundred and six of the 462 administrators representing private, 
state, and municipal senior colleges and universities in each of the 
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continental United States submitted judgments on this matter. 

The four purposes of physical education were selected on the 
basis of the frequency of statements of objectives occurring in physical 
education literature Each of these are presented in the report which 
follows 



Health 

The historical and traditional function of college physical education 
has been expressed in terms of its contribution to the health of students. 
The history of acceptance of this purpose Is Impressive and its position 
of prominency among listed purposes In survey reports through the 
years has been generously supported. Its position, as a purpose of 
first importance, has seldom been relinquished from the total list 
of purposes of physical education. It has been chiefly responsible, 
through various means, for the establishment of the ^status of physical 
education as an agency for the maintenance and Improvement of student 
health. 

Whatever the factors, college and university teachers and ad- 
ministrators rank health highest in order and degree of importance 
among the purposes of college physical education. 

Sixty-two percent of the deans of instructional units representing 
the faculties who serve under them indicated health aa^ a purpose whicli 
ranks first in importance, among four purposes of college physicgl 
education. Twenty-two percent of the judges ranked health second 
in the order of importance, while only two percent ranked it fourth. 
In every instance, judges who ranked health in the second order of 
importance placed the learning of leisure-time skills as their first 
choice Of the deans who indicated health as a purpose of first-rank 
importance, sixty-one percent felt it to be highly important in relation 
to its role in general education, and twenty -nine percent as only moderate 
in this relationship* ^ 

The most numerous comments offered by the judges concerning 
college physical education were made in relation to the health purpose. 
They were invariably expressed in terms of the need for a devotion 
to a type of program different from what students are exposed to in 
high school, to those areas which tlie student is unable to receive in 
other phases of the college program, to evaluate the required activities 
in terms of what they may contribute physically to the student, to the 
relation of, exerqise to health both during and after college, and in 
general to an increased emphasis on the development and maintenance 
of physical fitness in terms of motivating students to want and to kpow 
how to keep fit to enjoy the activities involved in doing so. Frequent 
mention was made of the importance of the health purpose in terms 
of physical fitness for the types of lives college graduates will live in 
the ftrture with its decreased demands ontfieu^e of the body. Questions 
wei^ frequently presented as to whether the typical physical education 
program was achieving this piirpose in view of what many felt was a 
decline in the physical fitness of the average undergraduate. The 
frequent reference to fitness was often expressed in relation to the 
need for the program to demonstrate its unique values without having 
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to' apologize for its concern for the fitness of the body which, they 
felt, is a worthwhile aim in itself. 



Leisure-Time Skills 




The role of leisure-time education within the total scope of our 
national educational effort has assumed a position of increasingly 
great importance in the past two decades. Its rate of growth has 
been particularly accelerated in the past ten years due to the enormous 
changes which have taken place in the social and «cotiomic lives of 
th$ American people. The manner in which our people devote their 
energies and attention to their leisure time has* often been referred 
to as an index of prediction for the future of America. 

The Ifeisure-time skills purpose of the college physical education 
program was ranked second in the order of importance among the 
four stated purposes In this survey. One-third of the deans of academic 
units of instruction representing the opinion of the faculties s^ho serve 
under them ranked the purpose first in order of importance, while 
nearly three-{purths placed the purpose in either the first or second 
position. Fifty-one percent of these judges feel that leisure-time skills 
as a purpose of college, physical education is highly important In its 
contribution to the purposes of general education while a combined 
eighty-seven percent range from high to moderate in their opinions 
concerning its degree of injportance. 

These opinions are siipported with expressions which see the need 
fo^the adult citizen to participate In some form of recreational activity 
which will permit him to maintain fitness and to secare pleasure and 
satisfaction through the years following college Many feel that the > 
college graduate will become a person of the* professions and that a 
selection from among a variety of ler^arertime physical skills which 
he most enjoys will aid him in following a pattern of skills for later 
life. Others recognize the fast pace of today* s professional and business 
world and emphasize the need 'for leisure-time skills as a means 
of physical and mental relaxation and relief from tension Others 
recognize it as a purpose which) is shared by other departments or 
programs in the cpllege. notably in literature, art. and music 



Sports 

The selection of sports, or the teaching of sports, which are common 
to the American scene as one of the purposes of college physical ed- 
ucation, w^ made on the basis of. 1. the rather prominent position 
which sports occupy in the college program of basic Instruction in 
physical education. 2. their relation to a large segment of interest 
of the general population in this aspect of American culture; and 3. 
the seemingly different position which they occupy In the lives of people 
in the years following graduation from college and in later life, as 
compared with the skills commonly referred to in leisure time. 

Of the four listed purposes of college physical education wWch were 
submitted to deans of Instructional units, sports of the type described In 
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the foregoing was ranked last in the order of importance. It is signlfi-^ 
cant to observe that not one of the 406 judges offered an opinion M 
a first-order rank for this purpose. The relatively high percentage 
of judgments (63%) which have placed the purpose in the last order 
of importance provides an impressive weight of opinion to the quality 
of judgment concerning the relative value of the piirpose 

The degree of importance with which the outcom^p to be achieved 
through participation in sports are related to the purposes of general 
education is nearly equally distributed between moderate and low (86%). 

The most frequently expressed comments that were made in just- 
ification of such a ranking for ti^ purpose were in terms of high 
school students being" principally exposed to these activities for three 
or four years, and that repetition on the college level for an. additional 
year or two was unjustified. Quite commonly expressed opinions, 
were that such activities were less important in college than in high 
school, and that entering college students with such backgnnmds should 
property pursue these sports in the college intramural program. 



Social Values 

Higher education in America has quite consistently maintained an 
expressed Interest in the social and moral values of its students — 
in forming character as well as intelligence, in preparing men and women 
to be desirable citizens andpersons, as well as specialists and scholars. 
Today,, the concern for the totality of the student's life offers many 
sources capable of assisting him in developing a philosophy of life and 
a code of ethics based on ethical principles consistent with democratic 
ideals^ 

However, in rather recent years, there has developed disturbing 
evidence that the college is exerting surprisingly small" influence in 
changing the values of most students. Student values have seemed 
t<> remain remarkably homogeneous from freshman to senior year in 
spite of the varied facvilty* efforts to reorganize and improve the under- 
graduate climate. It has been stated that if college students concentrate 
their personal aspirations on material gratifications for themselves, 
they but reflect the outlook of society at large, f 

College administrators, in accordance with t4is report, reflect 
judgments of their own and of their faculties which suj^rt the fore- 
going view in relation to the order of importance and degree of im- 
portance of the social purpose of physical education, in its relation 
to general education. Ninety-five percent do not feel that the develop- 
ment of social traits as an objective of the physical education program 
deserves a place of first-order imj)ortance among the stated purposes 
of physical education^ in the cofifege. The degree of iniportance of this 
purpose in relation tp its role in general education exists in the vast 
majority of judgments1t)nly from a moderate to low degree. 

A generosity of opinion from this group of judges is offered in 
support of their rankings i^iBlative to this purpose. Most claim it 
as a questionable ^achievement representing physical education's weak- 
est argument for a place in the ..general education program. Most 
claim it as a purpose of attainment in other areas or in other ways, 
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representing as it does a purpose of concern in many phases of the 
educational program. 

This is not to say that the social purposes should be a]i?andoned 
nor disparaged because it is felt that they are not being realized. It 
is simply to say that it is the opinion of educators in higher education 
that the impact of institutions of higher learning, including each of 
its components on the social values held by students, is not a sub- 
stantial one. 



Summary 



The role of physical education In the American college will be more 
clearly understood when it is viewed within the context of the purposes 
of higher education. While there seems to be a good deal of question- 
ing as to whether college students are achieving the purposes which 
the program claims and a moderate amount of questioning regarding 
it place as a requirement in the college program, the members of 
college faculties, other than physical education teaching personnel, 
generally provide a substance of opinion In favor of the purposes of 
physical education concerning their role in. the general education 
program. This is particularly true In relation to the contribution which 
phjrslcal education may make to the health of students and to the 
teaching of a variety of lei sure -time physical activities which havp value 
in their application by students , during college^ and in the later years 
of life. The teaching of sports which are common to the Amerjc^ 
scene which have relatively little participation value in late;?- yearX^^ 
and the transmission of social traits by means of physical i^Jvities, 
are thou^t to have somewhat less value. ^ 

The four purposes of college physical education and the implications 
of the resxilts of this survey may be presented as fbl^^s: 

I. Health; The primary J(5iction of college physical education requires 
a clearer description in relation to the^queness of its offering 
If one embraces the organismlc view concerning its contribution 
to the total personality, conceivably all purposes envisioned for 
physical education have strong health connotations. Physical 
educators who share the concept of health in relation to all aspects 
of human functioning with other areas in the college and who gen- 
erally concede that many aspects of the college are likewise 
concerned anrd contribute in various and different measures to- 
ward aiding students to acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
in personal health in such a context, conceivably increase the 
vulnerability of this educational offering toward reduction in 
emphasis. Its imiqueness would seem to be the involvement of 
students in ph3n3ical activities for the attainment of its purposes 
and that these activities are capable of producing changes in the 
bunaan organism which are associated with increased levels of 
functioning and thus to an improvement in health. This assoc- 
iation between ph3n3ical activity and health exists quite extensively 
in the minds of the majority of educators vv^o responded to this 
survey. 
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There would seem to be a need for teachers and administrators 
of college physical education to determine the most frxUtful method 
of enabling the student to achieve the goals Inherent within a con- 
cept of health which they can envisage, the primary components 
of which can best be attained by physical education. The clear 
establishmiint of such a concept and such goals woxild help to 
prevent^^^e continuance of vagueness in outcomes, of unwarranted 
responsibilities, of false aspirations, and of lack of distinction 
among other health contributory fields. 

The qualifications under which such a concept could best be 
realized mi^t be: 

1. Outcomes which other areas concerned with the health of 
students cannot parlicularlj attain, ^ > • 

2. These outcomes must be characteri^stically those which are 
directly associated with participation, in programs of physical 
activity. 

3. The content of the physical activity programs must be of college- 
level quality and provide assurance to college students of ac- 
quiring: 

(a) knowledge of the functional use of the body (particulaJly 
their own) in its present status, and an understanding of 
the problems it may encounter in later life; of the role of 
exercise in improving general physiological condition; of 
the causes and prevention of muscidar deterioration; and 
of the relation between physical fatigue or tension and 
relaxation, r 

(b) skills and abilities which may serve as a means of transl 
lating the knowledges and tmderstandings into a program oV 
action designed to improve the quality of living. Such skills 
woxild Involve the evWation and maintenance of fitness 
for more e^c**9ie— ilving during the college years and 
throu^out yd^, and which serve to offset physical deter- 

' ioration which accompanies the inactive years of later life. 

(c) attitudes toward, interests in, and appreciations for the need 
for phjrdlcal activity as an essential part of one's daily 
life, and iii providing a basis for continued psrticipation 
throiighout life. \^ 

The program ^f^ch has been designed as a first course for 
students at Michigan State University titled ''Physical Activity in 
Modem Living^' and the foundation course at Southern Illinois 
University titled ''Personal Designs for Modem Living: A Physical 
Education Coiirse for College Students'' mi^t well serve as models 
for the type of programs which will aid students to, achieve such 
outcomes. 
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Leisure-T<m#^ Sidlla ! Thirty yea^s ago less than fifty-one percent 
of all higher institutidhs in the United "States included preparation 
for leisure time as a purpose of their ph3r8lcal education programs. 
Fifty percent of the colleges failed to incficate a purposj in leisure-* 
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time skills for physical education. There was no general agree- 
ment up to the end of World War n that the leisure-time purpose 
was fundamental. 

The newer emphasis today on leisure education finds its ex- 
pression in a wide variety of literature which treats the sign- 
ificant aspects of American culture. Surveys of responses of 
college alumni in relation to, their personal preferences of physical 
education activities related to what they would like to have learned 
in college apd what they consider are valuable for all men In 
after-college years have provided generous support to the l^sure- 
tlme skills purpose. While the creative arts, music, and liter- 
ature among others likewise make claims for enriching the quality 
of the lives of students through leisure -time reference, the 
position of the purpose In the college physical education program 
serves to reinforce the health objective by providing the means 
of continued participation In physical activity, to provide balance 
to a sedentary existence and among complex social forces, and 
to overcome the tensions and strains of modem life. 

m. Sports : At a time when there is competition for the college unit 
bi credit among many phases of the total curriculum of general 
education, there arises the question of advisability of programming 
activities which themselves have been repeated in the high school 
years. This repetition In colleges of the so-called traditional 
activities for which college credit is btflng provided, has con- 
stituted a focal pol^t of administrative criticism. There is no 
denial of the fact that such activities may serve as form of 
recreation during the college years of young adulthood; that a 
background of expejrlence among them enhances enjoyment as 
spectators In later life; that they may serve as a source of apprec- 
iation of skillful performance in others; and that a better mider- 
standing of the significance of them in our lives and times may 
result. The point that has been made, is simply that while such 
activities have valuable outcomes, students ^11 have ample oppor- 
timltles for self-expression In these sports so^ common to the 
American scene through the medium of the progfamr txf Intra- 
murals. 

rv. Social Traits and Values> Higher education In America has quljte 
consistently maintained an expressed interest in the character 
and social qualities of Its students. . This interest is ^'vlde^^ 
in the social and moral statements of Itspxirposes. It Is ooni^end- 
able thajt college physical education, through Its sports and games, 
has considered tnese so pronalnently among Its own purposes. 
It is true that physical education posses a unique laboratory where, 
under e:q)ert leadership, students may practice effective habits 
of social action consistent with a code of ethical behavior and in 
harmony with democratic Ideals. 

There have been grave doubts, however, that4he t eachin g ol 
sports and the participation in games provide assurance that college 
students will acquire such qualities. There has been a progressive 
decline in the status of the social and mortl objectives as shown 
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In a comparison between Afch successive survey of college physical 
education purposes slncelthe third decade of' this centxiry. Al- 
though the change fn statuV of this worthy purpose is noted by the 
findings of other surveysrtoncemlng the effects of tl^ general 
college program on the value characteristics of students. It would 
seem Inappropriate not to maintain the purpose to be shared with 
other areas of the general college program. Thls^ would seem 
especially true In view of the supreme Issue which constantly 
confronts this nation today In furthering Its democratic Ideals. 

; 
\ 

; A SURVEY OF THE CRITERIA 
^ FOR THE AWARDING OF GRADES 

^ IN-SELECTED SERVICE COURSES 

Howard C* Lelbee 
University of Michigan 

1. Forty-two institutions were sent a que^ionnaire. Thirty-eight 
replies were received. Of these, one institution reported^that it 
awarded a grade of satisfactory or unsatisfactory; one institution 
awarded a grade of pass or fail; and one institution reported "The 

Required Department of the University of ' is 

convinced that it Is^ impossible and perhaps a little bit absurd to 
set up definite criteria for grades in our work . . , and some of 
us have found that meditation while wrapped in a saffron robe, is 

. as. effective as some definite percentage ... We are not afraid 
to use subjective judgment.'* 

2. Twenty- seven of the institutions award credit for service courses. 
Twenty-one of these institutions Include service course grades in 
determining honor -point averages. 

3. Grading criteria and their percentage weights were sought for 
courses in archery, badminton, basketball, bowling, conditioning, 
social dance, diving, golf, lifesaving. self-defefise (boslng and 
wrestling), swimming, tennis, tranapollning (gymnastics), and weight 
training. Three hundred and thirty-three courses under these head- 
ings were tabulated. 

4. Findings - 

A, Criteria used in the awarding of grades; number of courses 
in which used; range of percentage weights awarded; and dis- 

. tribution of percentage weights, (Table I) 

Criteria used for the awarding of grades according to courses 
and number of institutions using - in rank order. (Table II) 
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TABLE II' 

B. Criteria Used for the Awarding of Grades According to Courses . 
In Rank Order (No. of Institutions) 

Course 



Archery 



Badminton 



Blidketball 



Bowling 



] 



Conditioning 





Number of 




Criteria Institutions Using Range 


Written Tests 


25* 


' 10-35% 


Skills Proficiency 


. 23 


10-85 


Skills Tests 


20 


* 10-65 


'Personal Conduct 


18 


5-45 


Project3 or Assignments 


3 


10-15 


Atteiidahce ^ 


1 


10-15 


Skills Proficiency 


34* 


20-75 


Written Tests ^ 


29 


10-35 


Skills Tests 


28 


10-35 


Personal Conduct 


24 


5-45 


Attendance 


4 


5-60 


Projects or Assignment? 


2 


5-15 


Improvement 


2 


10-50 


Physical Fitness Tests 


1 


40 


Tournaments 


1 


10-30 


Skills Proflc^ncy 


29* 


10-75 


Skills Tests 


29 


10-75 


•Written Tests 


27 


5-45 


Personal Conduct 


24 


5-45 


Attendance 


5 


10-60 


Projects or Asslgpnments 


4 


10-25 


Physical Fitness Tests 


1 


40 


Skills Proficiency ' 


' 20* 


20-85 


Written Tests 


20 


10-45 


Skills Tests 


• 16 


10-45 


Personal Conduct 


■ 13 


5-25 


Attendance 


3 


10-25 


^'Projects or Assignments 


1 


15 


Tournaments 


1 


20 


Skills Proficiency 


22* 


20^85 


Personal Conduct 


■ a9 . 


K^45 


Skills Tests 


16 


10-45 


Written Tests 


14 


10-35 


Pro>%ct8 or Assignments 




10-15 


Attendance ( 




.10-60 


Improvement 


2 


50-75 . 


Physical Fitness Test ^ 


. .1 


40 JP 


Eagehie3S 


^ 1 


30 ' 
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(Table II, Continued) 

Course Criteria 



67 



Number of 
Institutions Using Range 



Dance (Social) 



Diving 



Golf 



Lifesaving 



Self-Defense 



Swimming 



Tennis 




Skills Proficiency 
Personal Conduct 
Skills Testa 
WrlttenTTests 
Projects or Assignments 
Attendance 

Skills Proficiency 
Skills Tests * 
Written Tests 
Personal Conduct 
• Attendance ^ 
^ Projects or 'Assignments 

Skills Proficiency 
Written Tests 
Skills Tests 
Personal Conduct ^ ' 
Projects or Asslgninents 
Attendance 

P&yslcal Fitness Test\ 

Skills" Proficiency 
Skills Tests 
' Written Tests 
Personal Cofeduct 
Projects or Assignments 
Attendance 

ySkills Proficiency 
/Skills Tests 
) Written Tests- 
f Personal Conduct 
' Attendance 

Projects or Asslgpamenta 
Improvement 
Physical Fitness Test 

Skills Proficiency ^. 
Skills Tests 
Personal Conduct 
Written Tests 
Attendance 

Projects or 'Assignments 
Physical Fitness Test^ 

SkillarProflcleney 
Skill/*Tests 
W^t^en'Tests 
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1 ait 


lU-oOTb 


13 


5-25 y 


12 


20-75/^ 


10 


llMOO 


Q 

o 


wT 1 c 
^-10 


2 


1 A OC 

10-00 


14' 


■rt A 0 C 

20-85 


13 


OA ' 


13 


10-35 ^ 


11 


5-25 


Q 

o 


1 A ee 


.2 


1 A AC 

10-25 


oO^ 


lU-oO 


26 


-1 A OC 

10-o5 


24 


10-75 




5-45 


r 5^ 


-1 A ACL 

10-45 


4 


1 A OC 


1 




91 * 


iV— i V V 


19 . . 


1 A »7 C 

1U-/0 


V ro 


lU-00 


15 


5-35 


4 


5-45 




lu— 10 


28 


90 * 


24 


1 n 7c* 

iU- 1 D 




lU-oO 


\ 23 


5-45 


' 3 


10-60 




5-25 


1 


10 


1 




28* 


/ 

ig-igo 


26 ^ 


10-75 


• 24 


5-35 




10-45 




10-35 


3 


5-25 


1 ' 


*0 


32* 


^10-85 


27 


10-5y . 


26 


iMs ' 
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(Table H, Continued) 

Number of 

• Course Criteria Institutions Using Range 



Trampollnlng 

and/or 
Gymnastics 



Weight 
Training 



* Indicates also 



Personal Conduct 

Attendance 

Improvement 

Projects or Assignments 

Physical ';Fitness Test I 

Tournaments . 



Sklirs Proficiency 
Skills Tests 
Personal Conduct 
Written Tests 
Attendance 

Projects or Assignments 
Improvement 



Personal Conduct 

Skills Tests 

Written Tests 

Skills Proficiency 

Projects or Assignments - 

Attendance 

Improvement 

Physical Fitness Test 

Improvement In Physique 

Eagerness 

the number of Institutions 



25 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 



.21* 
20 
20 
17 

5 

2 

1 



17* 
16 
15 
14 

4 

3 

2 

:i 
1 
1 



5-45 
5-60 
10-50 
15 
40 
10-50 



10-85% 
10-85 

5-45 
10-35 
10-35 

5-15 
20 



5-65 
10-75 
10-35 
20-85 
10-25 
10-25 
5-25 
40 
25 
30 



offering this course. 



C. Attendance as a Criterion for Awarding Grades. 



ERIC 



Five of 



Six institutions give a definite percentage .weight, 
these institutions award credit for service courses. 
The percentage weight ranges from 5 - 80 in courses offered. 
One institution ranges from 10 - 80 in the various courses. 
Several institutions include attendance in weighting personal 
conduct. 

Several institutions allow ^ specific number of absences beyond 
which additional absences must be made up; 
Several institutions penalize vmexcused absences by dropping 
the letter-grade from one-half to one for each unexcused absence. 
One institution permits four vmexcused absences without penalty 
and falls a student for a'fifth. 

One institution permits no unexcused absences for first semester 
freshmen. Other students allowed total of six -- excused and/or 
unexcused. 
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9. In courses In which attendance is a factor, 45 percent give 
it 10 to 15 percent, and approximately 20 percent give it 20 
to 25 percent. 



D. Grading Scales ^ 

1. One institution grades Satisfacory or Unsatisfactory. 

2. One institution grades Pass or ?all. 

3. Three institutions grade on ^ a class curve for all dourses. 

4. One institution is requlre'd to grade on a specific pei centage 
of A»s, B's, C's, etc. 

5. Ten institutions did not report a grading scale. ' 

6. One institution awards A's, B»s, and C's and gives a failing grade 
(F) only for unsatisfactory attendance. ' [ 

7. One institution reports a nine-point grading scale - 95-100 
being nine points and below 10 being on^ point adS a^ failing 
grade. 

8. Twelve institutions reported that the same percentage weighting 
of selected criteria is used for all courses. 

9. An "A" grade ranges from 75-96 to 100 with over 50 percent 
of the institutions using 90-iPO. 

10. A "B*' grade ranges from 50-95 with over 50 percent of the 
institutions using 80-89, 

11. A **C'* grade ranges from 30-89 with more than 50 percent of 
the institutions using 70-79, 

12. A "D*' grade ranges from 10-79 with more than 50 percent 
of the institutions using 60-69. 

13. An "E»' or **F" (failing) ranges from below 10-70 with more 
than 50 percent of the institutions using bel9w' 60. 

^ 14. The data point to the facts that within mafiy institutions - 

a. Several grading scales are in operation 

b. Signlficant|^rading differences are found in the same course 
when taughrby different staff members'. 



EVALUATION OF THE REQUIRED PROGRAM 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 



^a 



Don Casady 
ate University of Ipwa 



Introduction 



In this report on the methods used to evaluate the required program 
of physical education at the State University of Iowa, I should like to: 
1. present an over-all view of the physical education requirement 
and of the required program in physicfid education at our institution, 

. 2. discuss the reasons for evaluating the program, and' 3. describe 
the methods employed in evaluating our program, together with some 

^ '^f the flndings^^ — ^ • 
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Background Infornyatlon 

The require<i*program l^hysical education at the State University 
of Iowa is kncjwn as the Physical Education Skills Progranni which, 
together with the Communicat^ions Skills Program and the Mathematics 
Skills Prograiri, comprise the Basic Skills Program of the College 
of Liberal Arts. This program was initiated in 1946 to insure that 
each student*"reached a minimum level of achievement in the fundamental 
skills that are |)asic to a liberal education. \ 

I Objectives of the Program 

Because our program is one facet of the educational program of 
the College of Liberal Arts, th6 primary goal of the Physical Education 
Skills Program is to aid in the well-rounded development of the in- 
dividual. We believe that participation in o\ir program makes essential 
contributions toward this ^bal in the following ways: 1. by assisting 
the student to develop a' reasonable degree of physical fitness; 2. by 
assislting the student to acquire new skills, and to improve present 
skills, in athletic .and recreational sports; 3. by offering to the student 
opportunities to practice a wide variety of social skills; and 4^ by 
providing the student who suffers from physical defects that may be 
corrected by exercise, instruction, and guidance, and exercise program 
desired to remedy these defects. 

y Requirement in Physical Education Skills 

Liberal Arts students, upon their first registration £^t the State 
University of fowa, are required to enroll in Physical Education Skills 
unless they: 1. transfer forty semester hours of credit from another 
institution; 2. have completed basic training in some branch of the 
armed forces; or 3. have permanent medical excuses. As In the other 
Basic Skills co\irses in the QoUege of Liberal Arts, the student must 
demonstrate on a comprehensive examination, a minimum level of 
proficiency in order to satisfy the Physical Education Skills require- 
ment and, thus, beconae exempt. Proficiency is required in two 
areas — physical fitness and sports activities. 

To demonstrate a minimum level of physical fitness, the student 
must score a minimuiQ ot 27 points on the Iowa Pbijrsical Efficiency 
Test. Except for upusual circmnstances, the minlmmn standards 
for meeting this requ^etnent are six pull-ups, 49 sit-ups in two min- 
utes, and not more the 52.3 seconds for completing a five-lap 300* 
yard shuttle run. 

The student must show proficiency in six of 28 sports activities that 
are classified into five geneiral areas. He must demonstrate pro* 
ficiency: 1. In not less than one and not more than two team s^rts; 
2. in a mlnimtmi of oiSfe and a maximum of three water-safety sports; 
and 3. in a^minimtun of two Carry-over sports. The student is not 
, required to dhow proficiency In a combative sport. To demonstrate 
proficiency in a sport the student must --either by spepial examination 
ox as pairt of his regular class work pass a performance test en- 
compassing the fundamental skills of that sport. In addition (with 
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the exceptions of the mile run and elementary swimming), he must 
earn a passing score on a 50-question examlniation of the multiple- 
choice type. 

y 

' ^^^j^ Operation of the Program 

Eight physical conditioning sections and eight sports -aciivlty sections 
make up the Physical Education Skills Program. 

Physical conditioning Classes. In eacli physical conditioning 
section, the students are assigned on the basis of physical fitness 
scores earned early in the semester to one of three physical condltloli- 
Ing classes that meet for the entire semester. In these classes we 
attempt "to give the students a vlgoroi^ workout and to expose them to 
a variety of physical conditioning activities from which they may choose 
for immediate and post-college use those activities that they en]oy doing. 
By means of written materials and lectures we inform the students of 
the reasons why they should regularly engage in physical activities. 
Ninety to SS-pelgcent of the students meet the physical -fitness require- 
ment after one semseter of participation In the. physical conditioning 
classes. 

^rts^ctivity Classes. From five to nine sports activities are 
presented in each sports-activity section. In the ^brts- activity classes 
are presented* the fundamental skills of the sports, the Integration of 
these skills, and the knowledge nece^ta^ to participate with enjoy- 
ment In the sports class during ttS^ass periods and during the 
students' leisure In the fut\ire. A deSnl^^ attempt Is made to aid the 
students In Improving their level of ^i^l In the sport. Most classes 
are geared^ to the beginner's level since students are encouraged 
to take proficiency tests In those sports In which they, have had con- 
siderable e?q>erieoce. 



Why We EvaJ^te * 

The Physical Education Skills Program Is evaluated to determine 
.to v^t extent the values, the purposes, and the goals of the program 
are b^lng a'ttained and how adequately the prpgf am Is meeting the 
needs of the participants and of theUii^erslty., This evaluation permits 
an assessmentNof the strengths and the weaknesses .of the program and 
of personnel that conduct the program^ Because we are concerned with 
both the Immediate and the long-range .effects of the prograi^, the 
process of evaluation Is a continuous one. The results of the eva^uati^ 
are particiilarly needed when changes ip pcTlicles, In practices, m 
Instructors, or In requlfements occur. In evaluating our program, we 
use both objective measuring devices and less formal evaluative, tech- 
niques that Involve subjective methods. 
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Methods Used to Evaluate Program 

Next. I shall disquss my main topic; that is. the methods used to 
evaluate the Physical Edu^iation Skills Program, together with some 
of the recent findings resulting from such evaluations. The evaluative, 
methods used are divided into five categories according to the prlmarjf. 
source of the evaluation. ' 

Students in the Program 

Yearly Questionnaires Questionnaires completed by the stiudents 
who are participating in the program are a major means used for 
evaluating the program from the students' viewpoint. During the pksi 
two years, approximately 85 percent of the students have stated on 
unidentified questior^naires that they believed participation in the 
program to be worthwhile and that they enjoyed their Physical Education ,^ , , 
Skills classes somewhat" or **very much." • Only about 5 percent 
stated that they did not enjoy their classes al all and that their ex- 
periences were of no value to them. About 85 percent believed that 
physical education should be a required course, li Physical Education 
Skills were not required. 45 percent believed that they would take the 
course as an elective, 30 percent said that they would not take the 
course as an elective, and 25 percent were undecided. The students 
recommended that 1 8 semesters (arithmetic mean) of physical education 
should be required. Sixty percent of the students Indicated that they 
would reconmiend to a friend that he elect to participate in our program. 
13 percent said that tl^ey would not recommend that he do so. 

Some of the reasons given by the students for **liking" the program 
were; enjoyed the sports classes, ehjoyea the opportunity to become ' 
physically fit. appreciated the instructor^ in the program, enjoyed 
the excellent facilities that are available, and appreciated the social 
and health benefits derived from the program. Some of the reasons 
the studa*J^ gave for disliking the program were, consumes valuable 
time needed elsewhere, presently obtainlnj^'Suffi^ent exercise, dup- 
lication of learning, poor grading procedy^s. insufficient credit given, 
disliked the conditioning exercises, or^lSlsliked awfae of the Instructors. 

Questionnaires C-ompleted by Former Students . A questionnalr^ 
iSL now being constructed to be marked by students who are now seniors 
and in which they will be queried concemlrg Jhe present use they make 
of "the skills, knowledges, and interests actjfuired in the Physical Ed- 
ucation Skills program when they were freshmen. 

Attitude Inventories , The students are required to periodically 
complete thej W ear Physical Education Attitude Inventory (short form) (1) 
which contalps forty statements about physical education. The respcJnde^t 
is scored according to his degree of agreement or disagreement with 
each statement. Over 90 percent of our students score in the favorable 

^ : I 

{1J(^ Carlos, Wear^ The Evaluation of Attitude toward Physical Education 
' as ah Activity Course,'* Research Quarterly,' March. 1951, pp. 
114-26. ^ ^ ^ 
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attitude range, the mean score for ajl students is between^gji^d 155 
points. There is a small (4 or 5 points) but significant decrease in 
the mean of the attitude scores after one semester of participation 
in the program. Why, we do not know. The attitude scores for students 
in the special or Adaptive Physical Education Program do not appear 
to differ significantly from the attitude scores for students in the 
regular program. 

Teacher Ratings . Through the use ofaform designed by the Liberal 
Arts College, **Survey of Student Opinion of Teaching"', (2) individual 
instructors may. if the choose, have their students rate them on various 
aspects of teaching ability. Generally speaking, most of our instructors 
are rated^ in the top 20percent of all the teachers with whom the students 
compare Ithem. This same form provides a rating of the course and 
of the exlminatlons. Compared to other college courses and examin- 
ations, aa a rule our courses are ipted in the top third and our exam- 
illations a^ generally rated In the tbp half. ^ 

Student. Conferences. Conferences between staff members andthe 
students can be divided into two citegories formal and informal. 
The iniormal conferences occur irregularly when the student desiref* 
additional information or has quesiions concerning some aspect of 
his class work. These conferences provide the Instructors with oppor- 
tunities to evaluate their teaching effektiveness. 

Formal conferences between students and staff members provide 
opportunities for dealing with specific problems, and for evaluating 
the effectiveness of oiE^^entation procedures, the students' know- 
ledge of program policies, the students' understanding of the goals 
of our program, arfd the role of physical education in the students^ 
\miver«ity life. For example, last year, one student who had an ex- 
cessive number of absences e3q)lained during a formal conference ^at 
he had attended his sports-activity class each Monday, but was unaware 
that it also met on Wednesdays. Other students occasionally enroll 
in a physical.-conditloning section and a sports -activity section which 
meet at the same time even though they can attend classes in only one 
section. Formal conferences enable us to handle such problems with 
dispatch. 

Medical Excuses . The number and type of medical excuses granted 
by the University Health Service — especially when a trend can be 
discerned may be an indication of how well the program is beiog 
received by the students. An excessive number of medical excuses us- 
ually Indicates that the students dislike the activities that are being 
present^^^ / 

Elective Enrollments . The number of students who voluntarily 
elect Physical Education gkills courses has doubled in the past six 
' years. Elective enrollments may be treated as one type of evaluative 
^process. 



(2) •♦Survey of Student Opinion of Teaching,'' College of Liberal Arts. 
State University of Iowa. 
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Staff Members 

The Washington Conference Report. Physical Education for Men and 
Women . (3) contains a checklist/ 'Criteria for Appraisal of Instruction- 
al Programs of Physical Education in Colleges and Universities," 
The use of this criteria by our staff members is of considerable value 
in evaluating our program. < 

\ 

Staff Meetings. Certain features of the i^rogram such as the ob- 
jectives of the program, the assignmentof grades, exemption standards, 
teaching practices, class routines, and equipment and facility problem 
are discussed and evaluated in regularly-scheduled staff meeting 
Private meetings between the course chairman or his assistant a^d 
a staff member provide opportunities for evaluations of the progra 
Graduate -teaching assistants, new to the program, often make valuabli 
suggestions about reglstrktion procedures, exemption testing, course 
outlines, lesson plans, and ^equipment needs. 

Researi^h by Graduate Students 

Some incidental evaluation of the program Is performed by graduate 
students who conduct research relating to the program or to the students 
in the program. This research often deals with methodology com- 
parisons and exercise methods and effects. 

Professional Staff Members 

Professional staff members and the head of the department 
who do not teach in the program ^ often phllosphlcally evaluate such 
phases of the program as the objectives, the purposes, the teaching 
methods used, the grading practices, and the exemption procedures. 

Liberal Arts College Faciil^j* 

Faculty members in other departments in the University sometimes 
evaluate specific parts of the program, however, very few actually 
observe classes. Such observations are often critical in nature and 
are directed to the Dean of the College or to the Head of the Physical 
Education Department, For example, one professor criticized a 
bowling Instructor for sitting and watching the students perform in- 
stead of giving them Instructions in bowling. He contended that the 
class was not a college-level class when handled in this fashion (a 
Justifiable contentionl). 

The program is evaluated each time afaculty member, in his .capacity 
as an advisor, advises a student who plans to graduate with a non- 
liberal arts degree to take or not ix> take Physical Education Skills. 
We constantly strive to remedy all aspects of the program that cause 
baembers of the Liberal Arts facility to react unfavorably toward the 
program. Because the faculty advisors experienced difficulty in schedul- 



(3) Physical Education for College Men ahd^WPmen, Washington Con- 
ference Report, AAHPER, 1955, pp. 36-40. 
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ing courses for their advisees, ;we recently changed from two two-hour 
class periods per week to four one-hour class periods per week 
During the past four years the requirement in Physical Education 
Skills has" Wen critically challenged by a few faculty members and 
has been continuously reviewed by various committees, A survey 
conducted by the Educational Policy Committee revealed that 85 to 
90 percent of the students were in favor of retaining the present re- 
quirement and the present program^ Thus, it must be concluded that 
our program successfully passes the evaluation made by the Liberal 
Arts faculty and that there is little demand to abolish the requirement 
However, the fact that some students who do outstanding work in 
academic subjects but receive average grades in Physical Education 
Skills courses has caused the grading procedures used in the program 
to be questioned, together with the advisability of counting physical 
education grades in computing the students' grade-p^nt av^rage^ 



Summary 

I shquld like to state that the results of our evaluative methods lead 
us to believe that we have a well-planned and worthw^hile program 
of requiiwi physical education. We tell our students^ that they are 
fortunate in oaving the opportunity to participate in our program, which 
is one of tie best in the United States, and that their experiences in 
the program are experiences which not all university students have 
the opportunity to enjoy. ^ * 

In summary, I have reviewed the need for evaluation, the type and 
the organization of the program of required physical education at the 
University of Iowa, and the sources and methods of evaluating our 
program. These sources include the participating students, the staff 
members, the graduate professional students, the professional staff 
members, the Liberal Arts faculty, and special committees of the 
Liberal Arts faculty. The methods of ev;akiation include question- 
naires, attitude inventories, teacher rating forms, evaluation check 
lists, student conferences, staff meetings, and research within the 
program. 



EVALUATION OF THE ADAPTED PHASE 
OF THE BASIC INSTRUCJTQN PROGRAM 

J. A« Fischer 

^ Kent State .University 

Adapted physical education 3eems to be challenged^more often than 
the basic instruction program, not only by the university but by the 
physical education department as well. 

The nature of the students and the methods employed to teach them 
must necessarily keep class size small. This leads to numerous prob- 
lems involving budget, personnel, and faSllities, primarily due to ever 
increasing enrollments* 

This paper will attempt to look at the adapted program as provided 
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at Kent State University, state some of the problems encountered, and 
sde if the program is doing what it was designed to do. 

1 The adapted program consists of four major areas: 1. special and 
geheral conditioning exercises. 2. recreational sports, a wide variety 
of Undividual and dual activities prescribed in accordance with student 
He^s swtPinterests. 3. swimming therapy, standard aquatic activities 
adapt^ to the abilities and condition of the students, and 4. educational 
therapy, whicti includes autobiographies, evaluation of the course, films 
of spdrt activities, guest lectures by handicapped individuals who have 
beconae successful especially in sports, discussion and understanding 
of the meaning of fitness and its relationship to exercise, diet. rest, 
sleep, grooming, and the need for physical and dd^tal care. 

This is accomplished by a five-day-a-week program, one hour each 
day for three-quarter hours credit. The regular physical education 
classes meet twice a week for one-quarter hour credit. Six hours of a 
rade of D or better is retjulred for graduation. 
Special conditioning exercises and recreational sports are assigned 
Monday and Wednesday, swimming therapy on Tuesday and Thursday, 
d educational therapy on Friday. 
One of our big problems was the procedure to get the students into 
the program. Due to increased enrollments (8.500 this fall), the Univer- 
sity Health Center did not have the facilities or personnel to administer 
the physical examination. The student was directed to^t his physical 
exj^mination from his family physician prior to matriculation. Many 
physicians stated that students with cartain conditions should be excused 
from the physical education requirement, others stated that the student's 
activities should be limited. A special form was developed to guide the 
physician in his examination. 

A brief description of the adapted program, plus an opportxmity for 
the physician to state the con^^i^. the program controls, and activities 
in which the student can efifage safely, has to a great extent solved our 
problem. 

The other item developed was a physical education card, w^ich the 
student carries with him at all times. On the basis of his health service 
record, the university physician designates the type of activity In which 
the student is permitted to participate. 

The classifications are as follows: 

^ 1. Physical education classes/'ljJ^lf^urAls, extramurals 

2. Swimming 

3. Limited activities (program approval^ necessary) 

4. Adapted physical education 

5. Deferred 1. 2, 3 quarters (circle) 



The student's card is checked by the instructor, or the intramural 
director if he is participating in intramurals. or the adapted physical 
education instructor to determine his health status, thereby protecting 
air concerned. Separate swimming cards are no longer necessary-* and 
the instructor is' assiired of the student* s physical status in all courses. 
There had been instances of heart cases enrolled in vigorous activities 



. ^ (Signed) 
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because the student did npt"want to be separated from his friends or was 
embarrassed becausj^x^This condition. 

Utilizing the o^e^hisjOTles of the students and setting iq) some 
criteria for physical, social, and psychological benefits derived from the 
program, tkeevtjtence indicates that adapted physical education is ful- 
filling mfmy of its designated objectives. 

!kj0m of the students are very grateful to have an opportunity to 
participate in sports activities. The fun and enjoyment of competition, 
Iwning new recreational skills, paiticipating in a groiQ) and achieving 
groyjp recognition, being able to fulfill requirements of daily living all 
these opinions have been expressed by students in conferences, evalua- 
tion papers, and spontaneously. In nian^ instances, students notice in- 
crease in appetite, increase in weigSit, and generally feel refreshed and 
energetic 

Beycause a class load of twelve to fifteen students per instructor is 
indicated (and sometimes fewer were enrolled), a class would be dis- 
continued in favor of a class of 40 normal students. It should not only 
provide for the hi^y skilled through varsity sports', the average in- 
dividual through service classes and intramurals, but also provide for 
the individual who is below par physically throu^the adapted program. 
Pressures of increased enrollment should not eliminate or restrict the 
opportunities for the handicapped. 

Students whose degree of physical handicap is rathef severe are 
assigned, io th iq program. Even thou^ the condition may be diagnosed 
from mild to moderately severe, it is believed that these students be 
included in the program for at least one quarter for a better evaluation 
of their abilities. This will enable the student to have a better under- 
standing of his condition and permit safe and beneficial sports participa- 
tion. ' \ 

The men's and women's sections in physical education are now 
separate ^t Kent State. It is recommended that some phases of the pro- 
gram be coeducational such as swimming, if we are to adhere to the 
purpose of 'educating students for life in our social structure. 



ADVANCE CREDIT FOR PROFICIENCY 
IN SPORTS AND GENERAL ATHLETIC ABILITY 

^ Richard E. Jamerson 

University of North Carolina 

The practice of awarding advanced credit for demonstrated proficiency 
in a subject matter area is not a new collegiate idea. For many years, 
students have been able, through proficiency examinations, to meet 
basic xourse requirements and either get advanced credit or waiver of 
specific cotts£se requirement, either of which woxild enable the student 
to take advanced courses, or to take elective courses that he might not 
otherwise be able to work into his total course schedule* 

The idea of advanced credit or waiver of the phjrsical education re- 
quirement on the basis of demonstrated proficiencies has not been widely 
.practiced in the a;:^a of physical education. In view of increased enroll- 
ments, overcrewded facilities, and insufficient staff to handle adequately 
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the Increased number of students, without increasing class size beyond 
a number considered best for teaching and learning, we may well con- 
sider the idea suggested in the title of this report. It is true that specific 
tests have been used for classification purposes, for satisfying require- 
ments of a specific coui'se (e.g. 45wimming), and for demonstrating 
certain athletic proficiencies which would permit the student to have 
greater freedom in his selection of activities. None of these practices 
go as far nor do they involve the same problems as found in the program 
of advanced credit. 

When yotir chairman asked, me to underta^ke this project, I assumed 
that he wanted a report on the statiui of programs which provided the 
student with an opportunity to receive adv^mced credit for proficiency in 
phjrsical education. A later commimlcatioarindicatedthati was to report 
on the practice in effect 'at the University of North Carolina. However, 
this latter directive did not reach me until I had already dispatched an 
urgent call to 60 members ot^ur Association regarding what they were, 
doing in their respective institutions with relation to this problem. 
Therefore, there will be two parts to this report: 1. dealing with the 
situation in thfe sixty institutions to >;^ch I sent short questionnaires, 
and 2. a brief description of the psograan in effect at th3 University of 
North Carolina. I should, at this point, thank all of you who responded 
to my request for help for your quick and thorough answers to the ques- 
tions asked. It is quite possible that a statiscal record was established 
in that I received one-hundred (100) percent response to the sixty 
questionnaires! . ^ 



PARTI 

Sixty questionnaires wer<^ sent to colleges selected on the basis of 
total enrollment, type of institution and geographical location. The en- 
rollment categories were 0-750, 751-1599, 1500-2399, 2400-4000 and 
over 4000. State universities, teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges 
were included from each enrollment category. Geographically the insti- 
tutions wer^ selected according to size and type ^m the East, South, 
Midwest anci far West, distributed as nearly equal as possible. 

Sixty institutions (100 percent) returned the questionnaires. Since 
the size, type, or location of the ^stitutions revealed no distinctive 
differences in practices, the answers to the questions have been groxxped 
together in order to sin^)lify the picture they portray of the curreit 
situation. 

QUESTION: DO YOU HAVE A REQUIRED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM: 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr.? 

Forty-one institutions have two-year programs, 16, one-year, ^and 
one (Mercer University) has no requirement. Two schools have dbuble 
or partial requirements Louisiana State University has a one-year 
program for Arts and Science students and a two-3^ar program for 
School of Education students while Minnesota only requires that CoU 
lege of Education and Mortuary Science sftidents take physical education. 
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QUESTION: DO YOU USE ANY TYPE OF CLASSIFICATl6^ TEST 
IN THE REQUIRED PROGRAM? 

Thirty- four indicate that thej xise some type classiQcationtest, with 
the remaining 26 ^swering '^o*' to this question. Thirteen of the 34 
also indicated the requirement of a swimming test in addition to the 
classiilcation test. Five of the 26 who do not use a classification test 
indicate^ that a swimming test was required. 

QUESTION: WHAT TYPE OF TEST OR TESTS (STRENGTH, SKILL. 
ETC.) DCYOU use? 

^08t of the tests used were for the purpose of determining the 
.physical fitness of the student. In some institutions well-known standard*- 
Ized tests Air Force, Navy Fitness. Cozens General Athletic Ability, 
Barrow's Motor Ability Testing For College Men, etc. — ai'e used; in 
other cases, from the comments, being designed to measure the Students 
ci^acity with respect to departmental objectives. In a few instances, 
specific game-$kUl tests are used in combinatioii with some one of the 
above types of test. ^ 

QUESTION: APPROXIMATELY WHAT PERCENTAGE PASS THIS 
^ TEST(8)? 

Percentages passing (where Pass and Fail is considered) ranged from 
25 percent to 95 percent with the average being about 80 percent. The 
general purpose of the tests appeared to be for classification of students, 
either for placementlnto specific type programs,, otto pernxit the student 
freedom in election of activities on the basis of his general physical 
status. In a few instances, it was stated thit the function of the testing 
program was_to provide •a basis of guidance with respect to the physical 
education needs of the student. In this latter cate^ry, there is no pass- 
ing or failing of the test but only a ncovi which serves as a point of 
departure for whatever Mion the student and department may take with 
respect to the student's program of physical education. One insti^ion 
• (Middle Tennessee State) indicated that the test resttlts were considered 
in the student* s dnal grade in the course. 

QUESTION: DO STUDENTS PASSING THE TEST RECEIVE CREDIT 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION? ^ 

Fifty-six make no provision for gpranting any credit on tiie basis of 
test results alone. Four answered "yes»»: University of Oregon allows 
one-semester credit for each sports test passed; Unlwrsity of Iowa» 
^ grants one-year credit if students satisfy the physical fitness test re- 
quirements, demonstrate proficiency and knowledge in six sports activi- 
ties, not more than two of which may be in team sports; Massachuse(tts 
University grants one-half semester credit for each sports proficiency 
test passed; and the University of North Carolina grants credit loi^two 
of the four required semesters, for meeting certain requirements' 
, (This i|ap is describefi later in the report) . 
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QUESTION: IF sWdENTS DO NOT RECEIVE CREDIT ARE THEY 
RELIEVED IN ANY WAY FROM ANY PART OF THE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENT? 

The Intent of thisWestionwastoflndout, where no credit Is granted, 
if the student was allowed to have any waiver of the requirement or In 
any way get credit (other than regular academic credit) for any part of 
his requirement on the basis of test results. Specifically defined a» 
' such, answers to this question might, in some Instances, have been 
slightly different. However, it appears that, except for passing the 
swimming test In order to satisfy the swimming requirement and tifid 
opportunity for more freedom in election of activities to be taken, the 
answer to this question is identical with that of the previous question; 
namely, except In the four schools indicated, '♦no-" 

> 

QUESTION: IF STUDENTS RECEIVE CREDIT OR REUEF FROM 
T^E REQUIREMENT DOES THIS INVOLVE ANYTHING 
MpRE THAN PASSING THE TEST(s)? 

Fifty-nine Indicated ''no", with the University of North Carolina being 
the only Institution to have additional requirements before credit or 
relief is granted to the student. 



A 



QUESTION: p STUDENTS DO NOT RECEIVE CREDIT OR REUEF 
FROM THE PROGRAM ARE THOSE PASSING THE TEST 
PLACED IN A PROGRAI4 DIFFERENT FROM THOSE 
WHO FAIL TO MEET THE PASSING STANDARD? 



Forty- four Indicated "no**^ while 16 answered "yes". The general 
pattern appejafs to be: 1. required swimming. If they fall toT^ass the 
^■•^wimmlng^^st; 2, a program of fitness, body building or fundamental 
skills for the low skilled and less fit; and. 3. a program of sports, 
advanced classes ,or complete election for the more highly skilled 
and physically fit students. 

QUESTION: SUMMARY— DO YOU GIVE ADVANCED CREDIT OR 
REUEF FROMTHE PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR: 

» • 

A. PROFICIENCY IN SPORTS?: Forty-six Saldino". Fourteen said 
**yes»*. Students participating In intercollegiate sports were per- 
mitted to use such activities in season In lieu of participation In 
regular physical education classes. This was the generally stated 
type of relief from the required program. In a few instances 
physical education majors are not required to participate In the 
required progpram. 

B. ON THE BASIS OF A GENERAL ABIUTYTEST?: All said ''no". 

C. ON A COMBINATION OF A AND B?: Fifty-one said '*no", seven 
said **yea'\ One (Bowling Greto State University) allows two- 
semesters credit f<5r partlclpaUto In R. O. T, C. One (North 
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Texas Statey^ows relief for participation in the-maxching band. 
25 years of age. or two years of military service. \ 

From th'e resillis of the survey of a sampling of 60 i^titutions 
selected according to.size. type and location, only four instit\|u\)ns were 
found J^ifgteake use of the principle of advanced credit for proficiency in 
physi^^^fetation. Two interesting points of view Were presented #by 
those whore turned the questionnaires. In presenting them it seems fair 
to say that they present food for thought to our {profession regarding a 
principle we might well take under serious consideration in the near 
future. 

Joy Kijp'er (Louisiana ^ate University) — **While we don't do any- 
thing along the line of preparing ^ests for credit or exemption from the 
Bas^ Skill Program. I believe that this will be % trend soon. I don't see 
any other answer to increased enrollments, lack of facilities, staff, etc. 
I believe that we lost our requirement here in Commerce and Engineer- 
ing partly because we did not 'get on the ball' with something constructive 
to oner the colleges that were on the move to abolish the requirement. 
I think they would have been agreeable to a proficiency examination 
approach." 

Hclward Leibee (University of Michigan) —* 'Placement (proficiency) 
tests J as in other areas, should be for the purpose of placing students 
in higher level courses, not for awarding advanced credit ... we need 
to offer higher level courses in sports . . . advanced credit or waiver of 
the requirement is an admissiicsi that we have nothing to offer above the 
high school level ... If lack of facilities and staff make such a practice 
necessary then O. K., but I would make a real effort to get facilities and 
s^aff first . . . Freshmen and varsity sports are for theJiighly proficient, 
y5ret the coaches improve on these proficiencies. We ought to be able to 
do the same thing in physical education courses. Too many pl^ysical 
education courses are offered pn the same level as those in hlgn school. 
We need to up-grade, our offerings as is done in math, English, ejtc". 

PART n THE UinVERSITlTOF NORTH CAROLINA PROGRAM OF 
ADVANCED CRIDIT FOR PROFICIENCY" 'IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION^. ^ 

In 1950 we began a program of testing all incoming '^eshmen. using 
Cozen' s General^thletic Ability Test. The purpose <jf the testing pro- 
gram was t6 provide a basis for classification of.;^tudents into two 
groups — a fundamental group and a sports group. This ptogram was 
described in the 1953 Proceedings of this Association; ^ 

One of our observations, as we studied our program, was that those 
students demonstrating a high degree of athletic proficiency on the test 
were involved, in many intramural and recreational activities. We? 
verified this observation by checking the records of intramural partici 
pants and the use of physical education equipment through tfte basket 
room. The question was raised that if a program of advanced credit fo^^"^ 
proficiency in otl^r subject areas was justified should we consldlejf^ 
such a prograAi n physical education, and if so, how could we best 
administer th^ pr\) jram? / 
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in physical education. The proposal statedthe basis upon Which a studeni 
would be eligible for such credit^^am^ly, that he: \ 

1. Score sumcientlj!:Jiigh on the General Athletic Ability Test. (We 
were usingji score of 30i for placing students into the fundamental 
or^sports^ program and selected a score of 400 to meet this ihjitial 
, requirement). 
\ 2. Satisfy the University swimming requirement. 

3. Successfully complete his freshmen year of physical education. 

4. Demonstrate proficiency in two team sports and two individual 
sports. This requirement could be ^et in the norpial couMTe of 
class work, or by special examination (practical andtheory>(n any 
sport needed to meet the requirement, If by chance a student's 
schedule had not permitted him to compleip same. 



If the student satisfied the above requirements, he would be certified 
to the General College as having met the University physical education 
requirements and would not have to take the sophomore cours^. He not 
only receives the two hoiirs credit normidly given for sophomore physical 
education, but of course has additional time for study or for taking elec- 
tiv^ourses in any area, including physical education. 

The Adnilnistrative Board was agreeable to the proposal but raised 
two questions: 1. Why did we reconamend granting a student credit for 
his sophomore phjrsical education, why not for his freshman course and 
require that he take the sophomore course? 2. Why not permit credit for 
all four semesters of physical education if a student can satisfy the 
proposed requirements? Our answer to each question actually applied to 
both --we felt that it was important to have Jiie student for his freshman 
year since inourfreshmen classes we attempt to: 1. develop a philosophy 
and knowledge of the need for proper and adequate physical education; 

2. orient the student with respect to the facilities available for his use; 

3. aseilst the student in becoming better adjusted to college life; 4. in- 
cyeajse the student's knowledge of the value of recreational activities, 
and the opportunities available on campusfor recreation; and 5. provide 
the student with opportunity to become acquainted with other students 
during his freshman year, throughhis experiences in class, recreational 
activities and intramural' sports. To have placed the highly skilled 
student in classes normally c9mposed of sophomores wotild, we felt, 
h^ive made the stressing of the five points just mentioned more dlfficfilt.' 

In 1957, we began using the test developed by Harold Barrow of Wake 
Forest College (Motor Ability Testing for College Men), having pre- 
viously determined that this shorter test would give us the same class- 
ification restUts. Fortheyear 1957, weuseda score of 200 for eligibility 
for advanced credit. However, we found that a very limited nxunj)er of 
the students, less than 2 percent, cotild score 200 on the test; therefore, 
in 1968, we lowered the qualifying score to 175, a score which approxi- 
matel;^ 10 percent of the freshmen cotild make at that time. 

Presently, our regulation relative to thls(prpgram is as follows: 
"All students with an "A'» nledlcal rating will take a general motor 
ability test. The purpose of the test is V> determine the status of each' 
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student In reference to his ability In general oi\fundamental skills. 
The test will be given at the beginning of the fretiUiman year. No one 
will be excused from this test except by the Medical Department; in 
which case the student will make up the test as soon as possible . . . 
Students who score 175 on the general motor ability test are offered 
the opportunity to earn credit for spphomore physical education by 
demonstrating proficiency in swimming, two team sports and two 
individual sports . . . The opportunity to earn credit twill be withdrawn 
if the student does not complete two semesters of ijhysical education 
during his freshman year*' 

The plan of advanced credit has been in effect sincej 1954 and has, in 
our opinion, be^n highly successful. At present from 15 to 20 percent 
of the freshmen f lass will qualify on the test, with about 85-90 percent 
of thisv gproup fulfilling the remaining requirements for advanced credit. 
Follow-up of thosif granted credit for the sophomor^ requirement has 
shown- that they participate actively in many intramural and recreational 
activities throughout their remaining years in collpge. We feel that: 
1. we have provided an incentive|orthe highly sklUea student, not unlike 
that provided students with high abademlc skmsy2. we have retained 
the opportunity to sell, if you will, physical educiwion to tl^e student t- 
its value to him now and later; 3. we have provided improved teaching 
opportimities and conditions for the less skilled student; and 4. we 
have solved some o^ our problems of staff ancj space without sacrificing 
any of the value to the student from having participated in the program, 
Finally, we feel that we have established good relations with the faculty 
during a period when each academic department is seeking more time 
for courses, and Increased emphasis is being placed, rightfully or not. 
upon increasing and pushing the academic requirements of the student — 
a situation ^ch requires that some adjustments be made In the total 
program of the student. This plan, had In our opinion, lessened the 
pressures which might have been brought forth by both faculty and 
students to curtail or abolish the physical education requirement; a 
pressure o\ir profession has historically been confronted with every 
time there has been unusual emphasis upon the Intellectual development 
of students, at the expense of other aspects of the total education of 
students. 



PLAY, RECREATION, AND LEISURE TIME 

-* 4 • Bruce L. Melvln 

^ Professor of Sociology 
^ University of Maryland 

The title, **Play, Recreation, and Leisure Time.'' is a tripartite bf 
terms, without definitive meanings; but distinctions must be niade 
among them if we are to look at the place and functions of so-called 
physical education, ks seen by a sociologist,, in present-day American 
society. As a frame of reference for all or any of them, three perspec- 
tives are postulated: > i. both individually and collectively, each and all 
have a relation to the ultimate univejse; 2. each and all exhibft-inter- 
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relations of man\to-man and group-to-group, and 3. all express a Fela- 
tion of the indmdtial personality to the culture in which he lives. 

As to the first of theae, much of the play of various cultures, includ- 
ing our own past, has been ritual indudlngthe dance, a function of which 
was to unite man^rtth his universe. As to the second, play, culturally, 
has many functj^ns not always only to win, an aim dominant In 
American soc^pty. Finally, alnios! universally prevalent has been the 
question as to the relation of play to tjie development of the human per- 
sonality. Though these i^eas may not always be evident in the following 
pages, the theories Involrlngthem are persistently prev^ent. Moreover, 
the subsequent pages carry only a ^^eral presentation of the projblems 
of play, recreation, and leisure time as related to the special work of 
the members of this sopiety. Specific suggestions ^to what the educa- 
tors In physical education should do are given a minor place. What 
they can accomplish within the framework of their professional require- 
ments In our culture with Its value systems is, to my way of thinking, 
their expei^imental challenge. • 



Clarification of Concepts 
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As suggested, it is necessary, immediately, to clarify the concept?. 
play, recreation and leisure time. Play is a voluntary activity of two 
or more persons, cooperative or agonistic, regulated b^^^gt^ict rules In 
action and time, and its end or aim is within itself. Kecreation ts pri- ' 
marily "re-creation'% which is the opposite of work, and is engaged 
in for release from the labor of an' occupation. Leisure time is time 
without work and may bie occupied with play or recreation or individually . 
determined rest, reacilng, listening to TV or the do-it-yourself type of ^ 
activity. J n - ^ ^ 

Play is universal, found in all societies, but recreation and leisure . 
tinie. both \mderstood*only in contrast to work, are not nfecesjsarily 
present amonff all peoples. A casual glance at play around the ^o rid 
reveals multmkiinal and multivarious forms, organized and. semi- 
organized, spontianeorfs and specifically planned; some are highly actn^e 
while \others are sedantary; and finally some are directly associateoy 
with the biol0gy of man, while bthers are expression^ of acquired habits. \ 
But In all cases, as discussed shortly, play reflects the culture of which 
it is a part. 

There does seem to be certain universals respectingplay as related 
to man's biological nature, though their special forms vary from place 
to place. A study ,x)f certain animals showa^hat in their bralps there 
exist definite pleasure centers* . Throurig^e use of electric stimuli 
which bring pleasure, the aflimals learn to stimulate themselves. They 
do so when given the ch^ce, apparently, to experience .the plea^Itte 
potential to their nature'. The centers which are stimulated and which 
give pleasure are those associated with sex, food. Including drink, 
execretion and similar bodily functions. Before drawing too many con- 
clusions respecting how these centers function among humans to form 
patterns of play for two or more people, it is necessary to sound a 
warning. The best way is to continue with animals. Every farm boy - 
who has handled hogs knows that if one scratches a pig on the belly he 
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will lie down and gnmt, but as to man, I kno% of no forni of play bxiilt 
on such a permance. Respecting sex, hov^'erer, man Is the one nntmal 
which exercises this physical potential f6r play, soxnetimes In the form 
of prostitution, thou^ In Western cxilture, theoretically, it should be 
only within the fajnlly restrictions. It may be remembered that in Far 
Eastern socities the functioning of the sex Impulse within the family 
is primarily for reproduction. Furthermore, the exer^e of this func- 
tion, as regarded with the theory of Zen Buddhism, is afi e;q)ression of 
the unity of man and his universe, and evidence that there is no dualism 
such as soul and body — a generally accepted theory within our own 
cul6ire. The rgap of the EastlfDr the Islamic world who has more than 
one wife is only fulfilling the requirements of human nature, especially 
if there is a surplus of women. 

The variations In the patterns of play related to food and drink are 
mdch greater when cultures are compared, than are those associated 
with sex.. To drink beverages among the members of a group appears 
universal tK«^ the types of drink diffej^^'lthln the geisha houses of 
Japan, where most of the business amonPBtislness men is transacted, 
the sakl drink Und food axff basic, the geishas serve the meal though 
at the same, time, providing a pleasant milieu. They present a chaxm 
and finesse of behavior unequaled In any American restaurant or night 
club I have ever visited. Another fprm of play associated with body 
habits in the East is .tea drinking. Tea drinking is a ceremony, it is 
ritualized and has great significance for the participants, and at the 
same^tlme the belief pervades the rite that by means of it, the totality 
of human pleasure is attained. Listen to the words of a Chinese poet 
who wrote hundreds of years ago In the Tang Dynasty. V 



**The first cnp moistens my lips and throat. 
The second cup breaks my loneliness. 
The third cup searches my barren entrlls, 

But to find therein son;ie five thousand voluifies of odd ideographs. 

The fourth cup raises a slight perspiration 

All the wrong of life passes away through my pores. 

At the fifth cup I km purified; ' 

The sixth c\xp calls me to the realms of the Immortals* 

The seventh axp — ^ah, bitt I could take no morel 

I only feel the breath of cool wind that rises ^In my sleev<3. 

. Pertinent to understanding the peasant society of We stenu Europe, 
which is far removed from the controls of the governments, are the play 
activities of the vill^p^ restaurant. The major play activities are drink- 
ing — conmionly behr conversation and checkers. The drinking naay 
be with, or without, eating. Moreover, the evening Is leisurely; limited 
time does not dominate. Then, there are the Sunday afternoons when the 
villagers gather in the restaurant, they drink light bevera^s, they play 
ganjes, thei are likely to eat sandwiches. For the pleasurdWe milieu, 
there is generally music provided by a piano, violin and ce^lJfr Such 
afternoons andevenlngsmay be formal or informal On the more formal- 
ized occasions, there is likely to be, as In Germany, a burghermeister 
or mayor ili^ose place is at the head of the table. Going southward to the 
Greek village one finds the chief play is loud conversation. These 
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conversations are not engaged in for the sake of gaining Information or 
the settlement of some p>ertinent question, but Just the pleasure of talk* 
Kot far removed in its character from the village type of pleasure 
are the festivals. These are universal, always to be found in villages; 
Japan, China, Korea, Germany, Eng^nd, Spain,. Mexico, Italy, India, 
Burma. In some cases they are semi-sacred, sometimes, only tradi* 
Uona, in many countries they have become national in scope. The festival 
with which the Americans are the most familiar is the Fasching of 
Germany. It is a festival especially important in the Catholic cities of 
that coxmtry. In comefs to a close J\ist before Lent. The week or niore 
prior to that date, when the activities reach a crescendo, the restric- 
^tions of folkways, mores and even laws ar§ loosened. The dancing, wiilch 
* provides .bodOy contact bet^^^een the sexe»» grows further ind further 
into the momiiig. The day before Lent comes the parade; the past is 
recalled by the costumes, .the drunk can appear on^the street wlthoict 
. arrest, the official can be ridiculed by carlcature„and. of great interest 
to Americans, the number of .babies bom nine months later are above 
that of any other time of the year^ and neither spouse can secure a 
divorce because of what happened during the Fasch4ng season. 

Before turning to the oiltural signiflcane of play and' leisure time 
expenditure^ a few more remarks will be niade about recreation. In- 
deed, recreation seems to stand between play and leisxire time. Recreay 
tion may be play, or it may be merely the passing of leisure time. But 
whatever the form of recreation. It can be regarded only as the oppx>slte 
of work. Recreation characterizes an Industrial society. It Is the 
societal creation designed to help man recover from the strenuous 
occupational pressures necessary in making a living, or more accxirately 
put, making money. As Margaret Mead has suggested, the practice of 
recreatlonlng manifests the attitudes and, at the same time, the pi'actices 
ensconced with work and play. Work and re c ideation operate in a tight 
sequence*, they are interdependent. The weekends are planned to glye 
us a mental and physical balance tD carry t^xou^ for the successive 
five dajrs. , 

Now, a glance at the Idea of leisxire. Simply, leisure, the term, being 
one aspect of a society which focuses on work« is the time not spent In 
work sleeping, resting. Illness, or freedom from one's vocation. 
With brief reflection any of us knows that one of the problems frequently 
posed by students of society Is designated as that of leisure time. More- , 
over, our commercial interests have rushe^ in to help the individual who 
is placed with such a problem, bowling, gx>If, do-it-yourself activities 
gadgets, equipment for picnicking atfd tenting, all to the good, at the 
same time present a growing facet of the American culture. Moreover, 
leisure is needed. With much Justification, it can be argued that a high 
level of culture, and to this writer, culture is the quality aspect of any 
society, is dependent on Idealistic personalities having lelsiire. A late 
reorient of t^fiuPulitzer Award for poetry, William D. Snodgrass, is 
reputed to have nearly a perpetual student at the University of Iowa 
some years ago, and has confessed, in response to questioning about 
M^awaj^, that he, "Was prepared for everything but success.** We 
leave th^ disbusslon of leistiretlme at this point in order to show how 
play Is an institutional pa^m of collective behavior. 
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Play, Instlt'utlonarForm 

Play is' a social construct and, thus, may be studied ^ a part of any^ 
society, as can the religious, the economic, the education, forms ,Aby 
an analysis of how the play pattern or patterns fit into the^ocfal 
strugture of any society. In the past, play has frequently 'been associated * 
with the sacred. The music and the dance in ancient China, it was be- \. 
Ueved, kept the world in order- Music, like ^e dance In China, Gon- 
fucious taugit, TtvBsAe6 the condition of the society. When a society 
was In turmoil dis|tol appeared in the music, when a country was des- 
troyed and in soxi^ the music, coming the the hurhan hear*, showed 
distress. One {ormrof play once widely practiced in that ancient country, ^ 
especially among the higher classes, was the telling of stories. Also as 
late as the ei^teenth and nineteenth centuries Mah Jongg was a dominant 
gaine, and was used only as a game, like bridge at a social gathering in 
bur country, or for gambling. The game reflected the pace of living; the 
people had much time. It came to the United States where, in 19^, more 
Mah Jongg s^t^ were sold than radios, but soon dwindled ^ ImpDrtance; 
the American pace of life was too fast, » ^ " 

In England two forms of play reflect the structure of the society, 
that is, \he class system. Horse racing is promoted and attended by the 
aristocracy, v^e dog racing is confined largely to the lower class 
To the English people, horse racing is gnly racing, but dog racing is 
dog racing. Since attending the dog raceff, I have pondered the meaning 
of our own expression, **Going to the dogs." 

Inevitably, however, play seems to reflect the inner man as well as 
the class structure. Such a conclusion prevailed in the teachings of the 
Greeks, Socrates. Plato, and Aristotle taught that the play of man must 
correspond with his inner soul. This is to say that the statu3xy of that 
ancient land, the disc thrower, the winged goddess, the archer, the 
charioteer, all e;q)ressed the Joy, that is, the emotions and s^ttitudes, ^ 
of the Greek creative genius. 

We may well turn to Rome because the games of that land once 
resembled, in many ways, the institutionalized forms of play prevalent 
in' the Uxxited States in the second half of the twentieth century. Rom^ 
built towns, from the Hadrian wall in Britain to Syria, and one of*the^ 
remains of, these towns is the amhltheater. Towns were fits much for the' 
gfiimes of these colosseums as for commerce, or perhaps more so. The 
I gaimes were the chariot races and the gladiatorial conabats. Before each • 
I performanflfe, a parade was held. J. Huiadnga, inliis book on play, that^ 
I is. Homo Ludens , has p6inted out the Roman society was dependent on 
k gfiimes. Though bread was necessary, the combats of one (orm or another 
I were also necessary. The chariot races and the gladlforlal struggles ^ 
I to the death "were cruel exhibitions which celebrated the prosperity * 
1 drawn from .conquered territories and self-convicting beliefs that 
isuccess in conquest would continue. In addition, the contributions to • 
Ithe gamers and their promotion engendered and stimtilated the growth 
of the agonistic spirit, the spirit of conquest and conquer which char- 
lacterized the Roman culture. At* the same time, the games confributed 
ko meeting the clamor of the frenzied mobs. The game within the ^ 
colosseVn became an exhibition of the emperor and the aristrocracy; 
the audience found pleasure in bloodsheji and its power to determine the, ' 
. life or death of the gladl^rial combatants. 
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American game does fit well into the lije in these, our Vnited States ^ 
For the owners, the managers and the pi 4^'ers. baseball is a business, 
Each team is indeed a business enterprise, the officials who do not « 
win. lose their Jobs Tte members of the team can be bought and sold 
The game between teams is a hard -struggle for the final splitting of 
the profits^ Moreover. liKe in* business, the end is to win, success, 
for the players, baseball carries little of what is known as sportsman- 
ship By reason of this lack, it was found necessary some yea^s ago 
Aaupreate an bfJice of dictator for .the game. * ^ 

The festival and the dance are play forms foiind in many pai^s of 
"the ^^orld and fit as well into the ^cial structure of each particular 
society as baseball, into^the;,^ American society. The festival which 
characterised the villages V>f ^Mexico provide ai>other example. The 
festival, or fiesta, is a feaA, a holy day, a holiday and celebration all 
in one Annually, the village honors its patron saint, who is presented 
to the people in effigy, or by a religious Symbol. Within the rituals of 
•the fiesta are the dances, each rigidly regulate^^&s to participants and 
form^/a^nd each carrying frpm generation to generation pre-hispanic as 
well as Christian and Indian traditions a^d teachlnjgs. By reason qf the 
'unity of action associated with l>€liefs, fiestas like most ^orms^ of play, 
help to effect unity within a group. 

Another example of the dance that has great significance for under- 
standing another culture is the bon dance of Japan. This dance was once 
highly ceremonial and semi-religious and survives as part of the social 
heritage of that country. In some respects, it corresponds to our thanks- 
giving, especially in time of the year. It is a collective activity wherein 
both sexes and ages, ranging from fiVe to 70. participate.. In orderly 
lines, the young and old go round and round a central stage in step with 
the beat on a percussion instrximent that corresponds to a drum. A 
slBg-aong voice calls out to direct the cadence-stepping crowd in their 
regularity o^articipation ^ Though this dance was once associated with 
a legend of Buddhism it is now seculafiflf, but as a pattern of jflayt it 
is of great significance I admit that the significance as presented in 
the following statement may be open to question, but at least it challenges 
the misinformants a6 to the so-called riots in Japan. April 1960. In the 
demonstrations designed as protests against the Japanese government, 
the marchings were in accordance with the {Jattems of the old bon dance. 
Roimd an* round the street crowd went. They were not formless rioters 
as we were led to believe through our news reports. 

A study made at the University of Maryland three years ago showed 
concretely how. in the progress of industrialization, the Japanese 
society was in process of disorganization. Add to that the fact that 
the dlBavoVal of wafr was forced on them by the United States, but at 
the same time, the fact was forgotten by the officials of our govern- 
ment that basic within $he culture of Japan is Buddhism which is a 
religion of peace. The Westerner's interpretation of the riotingmiissed ' 
the deeper aspects of the Japanese culture, the sul^val ^the bon 
dance. ♦ - ^ . 

Thotigh not confiiTning my position as to the rioting being a survival 
of a play pattern! a letter from a knowledgeable woman In Js^an strongly 
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Indicates that the \^e8tern newsmea did* not know how to Interpret whitf 
the so-called **student i^risings*' really were. Her letter reads; **It 
is very difficult to tell you all about th^'case. I can only say that the 
true situation was entiji^ly* dliEferent from what the U.. S. newsnaen rfe- 
parted. Even Japanes^ newsipen caiinof give an over-all interpretation 
of this incident/' Of coyi^e, my opinion is that such newsmen probably 
lack the ability to interpret their own cultural phenomena through the 
methods tliey have learned frond. the* West. 

Emphasis Ijave been j)laced on play as an institutional pattern, b\it* 
running thro\igh the fbregolng paragraphs has been^the suggestions that 
play is the expression of the culture of a people. The positioh taken her^ 
is that such is the case but the naeaning of the term * 'culture*' must be 
stated. Culture, as a human and societal phenomenon, is the quality 
aspects of any scK:iety. The exercise of kindness and.'or'of cruelty, as 
suggellted. characterized the Roman audiences who' watched tho gladia- 
torial combats, illustrates what is mea^it here. Honesty,* respect for 
others and for life, success^ maintenance of a healthful environment, 
the belief in tl^e worthwiiileness of education., all the^ are qualitative 
aspects of a ciilture. ' 

Withiiv every culture there are values or what we may term value 
systems. A ^^e. as here defined objectively, is an act or accomplish- 
ment or the «|pousal^ of a belief by an individual Qr groiQ), any or all 
of which ^ring prestige, status or reward from the socie^ty. To wirr at 
a game lii baseball or football is a value in the American society. To 
attain, sue cess financially or in the military carries values. Recognition 
by the society is symbolized in the movies by an 0«car, a statue for a 
statesman, the presidency for a military njan, or a high salary for a 
**Babe Ruth." Play in our societymlrrors valuer of a people, the values 
of a people can be jOdged through this channel. Moreover when people 
play together^ either in cooperation for sportsmanship or in competi- 
tion, greater imderstanding can be attained. 

* Reference has been made to the fact that animal s seem to have a 
play center in the brain which, if stimulated properly causes the animal 
to respond joyously, and in man m^ch play is associated wjth sex, food 
and drink. But the play with which the sociologist is especially con- 
cerned is a social, or societal, consmict and* generally has evolved 
over a period of time. Thus, young bears play, but thei^r performances 
have not changed in hundreds of years. Young lambs gambol in the 
pastures, but they do the same as when I was watching trie ew^s fifty 
years aigo. But man has devised games — gambling, horse racing, 
tennis, football and baseball, poker, a man may bet on a horse race or 
ride a horse, or Just view the race from the grahdstand. The^lay, 1 
repeat, is a social construct, and as it reflects the values of a society 
it is the concern of the sociologist. Now, we turn to play as an ex- 
pression of values in the American culture. 

o o 

Play, Liglsure Time, and Values 

In the foregoing paragraphs, baseball has been designated as a busi- 
ness insofar as the players, managers, and owners are concerned. But 
for the ijeople in the stadium, the game may be play, recreation, or 
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4^isure time, this paper, hov,^ver. since notiling more is said' 



about recireation, it may be regarded as either, but above all, the action, 
of the audience is an *expr^ssiotf of ^the^ cultural values. Thus, the big , 
thing about the game is* to win. Anything to win is accepted, the audience 
is ready to do violence to, the umpire if his decisions ar.e not approved" 
and the expert^ player becomes the hero afcd an authority on cigarettes. 
Each spectator has had enough experience In the game to think hinoflelf 
^ an expert, the devotee of the sport can transmit statistics like a Unlvac. 

and In no tmsiness does the amateur absorb and project more figures, 
y ^Moreover, this audience' is expeqted to be rowdy, to che^r. to* holler, and 
pound each other on the' back. The tentacles of the game reach to the 
sand-lot»^afid to the Little Leagues, so that anyone >vho has made a con^ 
tribution to the leraguers begging for assistance, apparently thinks he has 
a stake* in the big League. Since the players may come from the slum, 
the local high schools from the colored' disposessed, and since on the 
spectator aeats .can sit persons of all incomes and levels of education, 
nothing" exhibits American democratic culture better than this game. Per- 
haps it is within the audience type of leisure-time expenditure that the 
heart of any culture, its values and value systetos^, are best exhibited. 
Furthermore, the expenditure of such time has. been iifstitutionalized 
, almost ^s rigidly as ha^ many of the forms of play. * ' ' 

Within the American society, the providing of equipment for leisure 
. has become bfg business, a business on which the public spends some 
$2 bfllion. Th6 spectator amusements absorb aboxit $18 billion and over- 
$12 billion goes for books, foreign travel, sports events, gold, domestic 
travel, fishing, campings boating, radio, the stage, TV, movies, etc. 
Part of these societal expenditures are surely constructive, and no one 
can argue that the utilization of most of ^hem is other than wholesome. 
Max Lemer maintains that the various ways of engaging in leisure tiihe 
activities expresses the **will-to-youthfulness.'* But there is undoubt- 
edly much more, as ^s shown shortly In "the examin^ition of our mass 
media drama. But additional examination of radio and TV programs 
reveals impeded walls and cholesterol lodged in that circulatory tracts 
of the value systenas. , ' ^ 

In order to be able tqlook at ourselves ^alytically, we turn to a study 
of Englisn life and leisur^ made by Rowptree and Levers, some years 
ago. Included ,in their categories of leisure were gaimbllng, drinking, 
smoking, sexual promiscuity, shoplifting, the movies, the stage, listening 
to broadcasts, (the study was made before the widespread use of TV), 
dancing, reading, adult educational activities and going to church. (IJ 
^ Since it is impractical to explore all these facet3 to gain a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the use of leisure time and Its meaning in any 
♦ cultxire. only, one is selected — the TV in our own society. Considera- 

tion is given, to what the plays or drama reveals of the culture, the value 
systems, botft objectively and subjectively for our American people. 
But in lobklng at the TV drama, it is necessary to examine the meaning 
of selected plays of 'the past^ one of which has lately appeared on TV. 
The English watched Macbeth some three centuries ago; Murder in the 
bathedral . by T^S. Eliot, only recently. The latter appeared first on the 



(1) Rowntree, B. Seebohm ajid G. R> Lavers^ English Life and Leisure , 
New York: Longmans. Gre^en and Co. 19.52. 
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stage and was lalerfllmed, winning first plkce at the Venice ^rt Festival 
In 1951. Whether in the past, pr in the modem-day viewing of the 
•'western'' in leisure .time, aJLof uslsurely have had or have a, feeling 
of associatlon/.or empathy , with the'characters before our eyes. This 
is because this drama art form portr^yS, in sdme instances', man's 
search for reality, and at other times,, man's eternal problem of right 
and 'Wrong. Let's turn to the first of these plays, Macbeth . ^ 

When the Bard of Avon wrote the tragedy of /Macbeth, ensconced 
within the theology and philosophy of the time was the problem of inan'a 
"conscience, his sins, and ^etrl)^tion< Though theyculture of Shakes- 
peare's day api)rov.ed bearbalting, cruelty of all klhos; murder Of one's 
own end, subtley. ilke the strjiggllng of the crocus In the first sunrays 
of ^prlng^. this major question of the humanistic thinking of the tlmlP, 
' was emerging: ^was' a murderer- visited with retribution? The answer 
im the question was ^ven^ In the affirmative in Macbeth! as It is to be 
found In the writings of Aldous Huxley today; thatls. that good cannot 
be gained by violence and destruction. Ultimately, violence breeds 
violence and Its use' Is likely to bHng, when put. lnt<5 operation, the 
' powe;r to destroy. When Macbeth was wrlttisn, the thftking of^uch 
possibilities was associated with metaphysical poncepts. 

The ^ame old question lurks in T. S. Ellot^s- Murder In the^Cathedral . 
The play Itself Is a record of the struggle between Church and State. 
Wtth the plot being laid In the twelfth century. ,The conflict centered In 
the dispute between King Henry m and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
^ho had been a close friend of the King, put as a churchman, loyal to 
ijis Christian convlctlops, whlofh were personalized Inrhls conception of 
the Roman Church, the AychblShop w^s Inwardly driven to defy hip 
former friend. The result was his murder in the Cathedral of Canter- 
butty, » • 

Here Is a great playr seen by thousands both at the Old Vic theater In 
' London and op the screen. It portrays a subtle concept wlthl^ ^e 
\ Christian culture, namely, that thrbugh the suffering aAd spilling of 
. blood, man can find his way. (this Wgals stlU with us.) Few audiences, 
who In their lelsureHlme have viewed this gr#at ^^rama, woul^ deny 
Eliot's assertion: **For wherever a saint has dwelt, wherever a martyr 
has^ven his .blood for the blood of Christ, gpere Is holy.grpund and the 
* sanctity shall not depyt frbm It . (2) 

Such Ideas as these relative to Macbetli and Murder In t he Cathedral 
may.* at first glance, appear foreign to the educator, regardless of his 
subject toda,y, J3ut even with limited consideration. It can be concluded 
that they are exceedingly pertinent. This cOmes out when a comparison 
Is made as to the ratings given Macbeth and Maverick when both were 
-shown at the same tlm6 over two TV networks, only a few weeks ago. 
Macbeth received a relatively lowratlng. much Indeed below Maverick 
^•Why?". Is Immediately aske(t. 'fhe answer, briefly sfated is the state 
of American culture with its objective and legalistic value systen). As 
above defined. It may be recalled. ^ value Is an aqt or accomplishment 
'by an Individual or a^'R;©^ which brings pralae. prestige and/or rewards 
from the society. This Is only o;ie side-- the objective --^to the meaning 
of values or*a system of values, there Is the. subjective, and that Is the 



(1) 



Vr-nm a ip'nflpt the ^lav: Murder In the Cathedral. 
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consensus of feelings and emotions^^at are maintained within a 
society. *' ^ 

Thus it is that Western viol^ce— fighting, killing, stealing — all 
with the ultimate outcome that l^,w prevails, provides pleasure for 
millions of Americans. They are not, concerned nor are they interested 
in anything that has to do with the Inner man, man's qualities of living, 
his humanity, ,or humanity's justice, but'with law, and with how to live 
by it and not be punished. Under a culture pf this kind: the schools be- ^. 
^ 'come place's., for technical straining; the churches compete with night 

^ clubs as centers for entertainment; and as for law, its administration 
is by rules, not necessarily by justice, the state becomes the institution 
of power and a stimiulator of hatred, levying taxes by threats without 

^ inciting a loyalty that should be internalized as a subjective side of ^ 

* idealism, rather than blind obedience. Taxes are paid because we have 
to. not because the state provides service^ thus the state ceases to be 
for the people Homo Americanua has become a biologic al-psychol ogle al 
entity without internal values, looking for objective approval, subject to 

*the state and the salesman; material goods accuihujate and the spirit * 
of man* decays, and there are not enough psychiatrists to care for the 
^ si'ck In our sick society, man has lost his relations with the universe, 
• he is confuse41n his relation to other men, and the human personality is 
disorganized bfe^ause social disorganization is inevitable. Xhe culture 
in which he grows andlivesis an exhibit of objective social disorganiza- 
tion; idealis^m is dimmed and the individual is -lost in the forpst of 
machines. ♦ 

Physical Education and the Total Personality ' 

These generalizations may not be subject to specific proof but they 
are hypotheses which any student or teacher in any educational institu- 

• tion needs to face. The subject of play, recreation, and leisure time has y 
been approached within the sociological framework of thinking that 
involves the total personality on the one hand, and the society with its 
culture and values on the other. The teacher of physical education today 

is challenged'* on two counts: to assist children, youth, and adults to 
resist the mechanization of ouj; society and succumbing to thQ valueless ✓ 
mechanical influences.! One area in this fiel'd that appears to be on the 
decline is sportsman'ishflp. The idea of sportsmanship, at least partially. 
» comes from the game of cricket in England. '% is not crickeV 13 an 
expression embodying the idea that whatever is done must be fair and 
according to the best i^^s. Cricket apparently evolved over a period of 
three or four centur^. Originially. it was only for gentlemen, b\it re- 
strictions against t)re lower classes broke; peer and peasant came to 
play together. It^as not ja game to win at any price but Jt was play* 
dominated by fee sense of honor, fairness, and fun. The three inter- 
twined, and though one game n^ght have lasted for three days^ it was ^ 
still an affair of sportsmanship. 

Associated closely with the idea of restoring sportsmanship^ is the 
need to check the complete gubmerging of play ^n the waters of com- 
mercialism by means of the hysterical performance^ of our mass 
society The Little Leagues inevitably^ choke spontaneity and caftHhe 
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growing boy^into a channel cut primarily for profits, not ^or ti^ growth 
pf thehuman personality. Swimming has become an exhibition of form 
to 3^11 bathing suits, and most of otfr national sports events, like base- 
' ball, prize fighting and wrestling, have become the exercises of com- . 
mercial promotion. This might not be^so bad were it not that the so- 
called ** sports prograrpts" feed on hysteria and thwart judgment, so that 
a President can^ return from* a miserable failure 'in a meeting Avtth, 
Representatives of other countries , ' and to meet him arid yell as he 
goes up the stjceet, government worker's are released from their offices 
andchljdren given time ^w ay frona-school, Sothe.mass becomes the tool 
of the state» Honest sportsmanship cannot tolerate tnls. Americans can- 
Jiot, with any optimistic ho^e, continue. to tolerate living by our govern- 
/ ment in respect to the U-2 incident, nor the cuttiftg of films to misinform 
i the^public'as the Reporter sdl^ges the House Un-AmericTim Activities 
• Committee has lately done. Sportsmanship means honesty, its exercise 
'must based on its acceptance as "standard procedure" in the ex- 
amination wjithin a classroom and demanded from the • Executive and 
- Legislative'bpanches of , our government. ' * , 

Reference was m^de above to the challenge leisure time makes to 
education, that is, if the expenditure of leisure time contributes to the 
developnaent of^ihe human personality. Here, We^turn to the East; and 
' to a form of play that had no other purpose. That was. archery, and 
/ archery was an activity Jthat fit into the theories of ^uddhism. But it 
vwas a form of play, the purpose of which was to develop a state tif 
^golessiVess. It coMbin^d skill, esthetic enjoyment and, theoretically, 
brought the individual into touch with ultimate reality. Like the dance 
of the East,^the Samuri swordsman practiced rh3rthmical movements of 
the body in order to attune the total personality to the unconscious. The 
aim in archery, as taught within this relfgion of Zen Buddhism, was not ' 
the hitting of^ a material target, but by its practice the atta^jrtnent of a 
spiritual goal. Such is the end of all activities of the devotee of this 
jeligioh. Intricately associated with the doctrines of this aspect of 
Buddhism is all Japanese art, the spiritu^il attitudes of the ^amuf-ai, 
which \i£e^ Americans could not understand and during" the Second World 
War, ml^s interpreted, again, something which we Americans cannot 
comprehend. The end of archery, as taught bythe Zen Master, was that 
the, pupil should attain a stat-e of egolessness. 

, Whether the play of the Orient be archery, the tea cer,emony, tradi- 
tional dancing, painting or the admiration of art, the object is the same, 
and reflects the aesthetic approach to understanding the natitre of the 
universe .and man. Furthermore, sucb an approach operates against 
, the technology and its supporting scienfces which characterize the West. 
. It is the claim of the Orient that resort to nationalism, which of courte 
, inevitably accompanies both technology and science, can result only 
in agnosticism. To the OrientjaV as can be seen in most any form of 
his play, the subjective £md the objective Qannot be* separated. More- 
over*, art in many fQ|rms naay be viewed as a form of play; in the Orient, . 
a p^icture, to be accepfiible^ must exhibit perfection of balance and har- 
mony. Eastern art has its inception ifi nature. Hence the flight of a 
, bird, the Coloring sunset, the leaves of the bamboo or the glowing cherry 
blossoms as dMn on the scrolls, all are expressions of life values which j 
have **notu|g to do^with'' necessity or utility. 
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The specialist* in physical education may well be curious, if not 
bored, with the above shifting of -ideas,' with the u^e of words - play, 
drama, recreation, leisure time, .radio, TV, etc. So, we turn to a con- 
cluding questionable remark, namely, that physical education, if looked 
at narrowly,; should have a minpr place in any school curriculum. 



Physical Education, Only, Unneeded ' j 

Risking an extremely adverse reaction against what I have said and 
am saying in finishing this paper, I must assert thtit the speciklist in 
physical education who does not see and practice, in a professional way, 
his arts in a comprehensive manner, has no. place in an educational < 
system. Physical education, to be education at all, must be more than 
physical. The human being is nfit Just a physical entity; the entity we 
call a person is saidio be of two^arts, soul and body. However, until * 
that nption of a two-part personality is extinguished, persons in the so- 
called physical education professipn may be condenmed to handle their 
students with pressure and threats, like the handler of dogs trains his 
afcimals to Jump through hoops. 
^ Whether' condemned by itself or by others, the field of education has 
been placed ta one side in the total educative process, as though the in- 
dividual is a complex of compartments into which separate disciplinary 
contents can be stuffed for four years, and at the end of the period of 
stuping, the stuffed human being is supposed to be educated. The English 
teachers tell innocent freshman how to write his language, the 
psychologist tells him about his mind, the sociologist explains how each 
individual is a member of aome group, the zoologist can trace the 
evolution of his physical structussrfthe chemist can trai^mlt Knowledge 
^bout the chemical elements of his physical body, and before long the 
TV advocates will be telling him how Us body is only a screen which 
reflects Covered Wagon , Tombstone and Have Gun. Will Travel . 

The Western vvorld today suffers from scien^ism; no fields mofe 
beset with the malady than that of education. Research in an}/ science 
must be done by taking a very restricted field and probing deeply. To 
teach by following this practice is splintered scientism. In the area 
of mental health we learn about split personalities. Actually, sx^ientism 
seems to splinter personalities rather than put them together. Science 
separates culture; relig^ion synthesizes. Freudian psychology and 
psychiatry proJt)e the memory to find If some obstreperous boy or girl 
sucked the thumb or wet his or her pants when tlwre may have been no 
other way to get relief. Then, by analysis, the conclusion is th^at here 
is the base for not talking enough or yelling too m\ich. Of course these 
statements are absurd. But I have given them for one reason: the teacher 
of so-called physical educatioji must deal with the total personality; his 
work is not science; it Is an art. In his teaching he needs to stimulate 
spontaneity, Joy, play, the pleasure of conipanionship, and the exercise 
of all the qualities that make life worth living: kindness. Justice, honesty,-^ 
pride in living, courage and, indeed, a total balanced, physical, intellec- 
tual and emotional life; three in one which cannot be separated. 
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t AN EDUCATOR VIEWS THE CCWTRIBUTION 

01^ CAMPUS INTRAMURAL SPORTS PROGRAM 

Donald R. M^lett 
Executive Dean 
Purdue t)niversity 

As an administrator, I think I divide the area of physical education 
at the collegiate level into five general headings; the professibnal train- 
ing program; program of research; intercollegiate athletics, which is 
probably a peripheral program in the strictest sense of the*taieaning of 
physical education; the service programs, which represent at many 
institutions the bulk of the teaching load; and the intramural program 
Our cpnsiderations today are tied'up mainly with the last-.two categories. 

It is obvious that the place of the ser^ce courses on virtually all, 
American campu/ses has been going through a very'^ignificant chfimge 
in the last 15 >ws. On manv campusea,^the pequiremtents for physical 
education hare been either cwastically reduced, or entirely eliminated. 
It is. my own opinion that this trend will, in all likelihood, continue, and 
that the pressures for eliminating required physical education <;ourses 
wtU become greater in the years ahead. The reasons for this belief are 
realtively simple. . -| 

First, the explosion of knowledge and the accompanying curricular 
revision, which have been, are, and will be taking pl^e, are demanding 
more and more of the student's time in the **academic" ox major areas 
of his educational program. As this demand fprtim© builds up. one of the 
first places the faculties will turn for additional time for the student will 
be thmigh the^limination of requiredphysical education. (We are seeing 
the-same thing in the considerations being given to the question of com- 
pulsory, versus Voluntary military training.) 

Secondly, due to budgetary limitations in all institutions in the years 
ahead, thip would be one area ^here budgets can be reduced. At this 
point, I think I would be remiss if I did not state my own opinion.'that 
whether ihe service programs continue or not, the physical education 
programs arfe goin^ to have to operate on a smaller percentage of the 
budget than they have done in the past. ' 
> If such a move should transpire^this would leave a void which I think 
is most serious in the concept of total education for our college students/ 
It is in filling this void that I think we find one of the primary functions 
of the intraoral program. 

In order to do this, the intramural program will have to be oriented 
to a new rol^ in the college «etting^ It will h^ve to serve a broader 
function than it is now serving. In other words, an ititramural program 
bfecoipes actually an integral part of the educational program of the 
campus. ^ • ' 

I think it is only fair, then, to ask what a college should expeqt from 
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its intramural program, as we look ahead to some of these new concepts 
which the intramural program is most likely to meet. (I should make it 
clear here that my basic thinking is obviously colored by our experience 
at Purdue in the program which we have attempted to develop since we 
have eliminated all required phsylcal education for men.y 

Under the new concept, the intramural concept will embrace two 
general types of activity. The first of these would be the organized In- 
tramural program as we have known it, with the teams, the leagues, the 
tournaments, the championships, etc. But this part of the program pro- 
bably becomes over the years, a minor, rather than a major part of 
the program, or in some cases, the only program, as it is now operating. 

-Along with the so-called orgQ^iized program, must be developed a 
program of voluntary, or frJfe-play intramural activity. Encompassed 
in this corncept is the opportunity for unorg'anized athletic activity, which 
is most certainly supervised, but at the same time, unotganized. It 
would include eve^n the off-campus activities such as camping, perhaps 
winter SE/>rts, sailing, 'and other outdoor recreation. -It would also 
encompass, in my opinion, certain "sport club'* group activities which 
would l)e. organized on an informal basis, but sponsored and superyised 
1^ld instructed through the intramural program. Here we get intp such 
things as sailing cltfta, soccer clubs, riding, \rchery, etc. 

Thfs demands a new dimension in the physical education program. It 
demands imagination, a new approach, anO new type of Initiative in the ' 
area based upon a stfund psychological analysis of tfie needs, demands, 
and Interests of the student body being served. ^ * 

There is one other point I woul^makethat* ties irl with the intramural 
concept at the collegiate leyel^I am ooi a sociologist nor an anthro- 
pologist, but I do have featr tnat w«f^ maj^ be ,.msing a generation, or 
generationi^ , of ^merican citizens who have D^ver know the satisfaction 
and thrill thai c5mes with real physical conditioning and activity. As 1 
have indicated previously, I do not belie^eJiiat this is going to be *di{ne 
at the college level. Therefore, it is going to have to come in the elern^- 
tary^and sefeondary educational program. ' -^^^ f 

There is evidence that our population today is demanding some, of 
this, and is finding it exceedingly difficult to achieve its desires. The 
fact that people want this and are interested in it, is evidenced by the 
tremendous growth in bowling, camping, fisiiipg, and other outdoor 
activity — golf ^d similar physical put^suits familiar to all of us, 

I think it is time-^hat a group such as^'this, repre$enting the broad 
area of physical education at the coll^ate level, started to stress the 
demands for thia^training and development in the elem^ary and second- 
ary schools, I t^nk you can take the same position that has been taken 
in other acad0mic>&reas that this is a function o^ these leVelg, that it is 
essential to pur ^ell being ^s a nation, as well as the well l>eing of the 
individuals concerned. Tljat it is your right t{> expect studeiifs coming to 
you from our*secondary system to be.r^dy for the kind of program 
v^hich you offer at the collegiate level^ij^dugh a compi^ and integrated 
intramural operation. " 

This demand^ ^rong and CQMf^titive leatiefship demands an or- 
ganized program such as,.w^^^^e seen in other areas. It requires 
studies, but I think it mu^^^^one, and I turn to you as the group that 
' must of necessity spearh^d the movement. 
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PROBLEMS \n the ADMINISTRATION OF A DEPARTMENT 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND INTRAMLHAL ATHLETICS 

AS A SINGLE ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

John A,' Gl^cott 
University of Pennsylvania 

Let us begin with a quick^ glance at the development and trends of , 
the adHiinlstratlon 6f our American coU'eges and universities. The 
early prototypes of our institutions were nm by faculty and students with 
DO separate administrative officers. The increased magnitude of both 
Q«iucatlonal*^d fiscal opers^ons soon made this impractical. Many 
Axnericai^MBeges have been founded, not by teachers but by laity, and 
have bee^^amier the supervision of non-acaden:iic boards of trustees. 
Then, we were in a period which sought to determine the type of person 
best qualified to be a president of a college or university. Should he be 
a teacher, business or military man, or a churchman? Now there is 
evidence of a slow but persistent shift toward more consultation with 
the faculty by the administration so that presidents and deans are, in 
ifiany cases, being elected after such consultation with the faculty. 
Faculty senate groups' have come into being with the result that tl^y 
have become a real influence in the decisions of the administration. 

With the above in mind, let us consider the following questions. 

1. How have o\ir toysical education programs, and our intramural 
activities been aijfeSfSd in the past and how will they be ai^ected 
in the future? 

2. Who will decide the general policy of the physical education and 
intramural departments? 

3. Will phjrsical education be a required program of one. two. three, 
or four years? Or will it be an elective program? 

4. Will intramural activities be substituted for required progranos? 
Win pCiysIcal education credit be givten for participation? 

5. .With the present trends in the intercollegiate program, will more 
stress be put on intramural activities? 

6. Viho will recommend and appoint the director of physical educa- 
tion? The director of the. intramural department? 

' 7. From whom will the physical educatlon-intramural.director re- 
ceive his authority? To whom will he report and be responsible? 
Will it be to his president, a lay vice*p.resident administ^Jj^r, 
or to an academic dean? " • 

The answers, to these questions in recent ypars, and in the years 
com^, present new and important problems to the administrator of a 
phjrslcal education-intramural department. The ever-present problems 
remain with the pbjrslcal education director, such as: ^ 

1.. Administration of the over-all program, including personnel — 
instructional, s\q>e*rvisory, and clerical 

2. The maintenance and cleaning of the building, plus the respon- 
sibility of the safety of the equipment 
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3 Attendance at interdepartmental meetings and any other meetings 
which might aifect his department 

4. The budget, including modernization of facilities and new equipment 

5. Allot;nent of time and facilities so that there are no ineqHalities of 
opportunities for undergraduate and graduate students, frater- 
nities, dorniitorles, indei>endent student groups., and faculty 
menabers, in short, maximum utilization of all available facilities. 

6. The establishment of good public relations and maintenance of 
same with all campus groups and, e8i>ecially, with allied depart- 
ments. Initiate an educational program so that any skeptical, 
academic i)er8onnel may be better informed as to the objectives 
and policies of the department. ^ 

Then there are tlie intramural responsibilities, objectives, and 
policies, the organization and scheduling of activities season by season 
?uid day by day, seeing that facilities are available and in proper order, 
such as, marking of fields, and so forth. This includes arranging for 
officials and the necessary equipment in order to start the g^es or 
events on s^chediiled time and have them run 'in an orderly manner, with 
the scores and records tum^ in promptly. 

The attention to details, which contributes so largely to the success 
or failure of your intramur^^ program, is one of the greatest problems 
that confronts, the directdrof a physical education -intramural depjfrt- 
ment. The success of the intramural program will be directly propor- 
tional to the time and attention given to these detailed arrangements. 
In large institutions, the director must be an executive, but never lose 
sight of the fact that frequent, personal contact with the participants 
arouses interest much more than do mere publicity and motivation 
campaigns. 

The intramural program should be an integral part of the physical 
education program. As such, it should receive prior administrative 
consideration If, foano othe/ reason, than that it serves a greater num- 
.ber of students. ^ 

Assumingjtet the adnolnistrator of the physical education-intramural 
department ^^Hall the necessary qualifications for the position, his 
greatest problem is the allocattonof histlme so that the responsibilities 
and duties as physical education director will leave him the time 
necessary to personally see that the intramural activities are first 
class, and never g^ve the participants the Impression that they are In 
any way, secondary. 

The past few years have seed great increases in the numbers of 
students with evop grrater numbers to come i^^future years. Steps 
have been taken by college and university administrations to take care 
of this expansion on the academic level wi^i increased personnel, 
dormitories, (^assrooms, and laboratories. ^Vha^i* their attitude towlrd 
ph3rsical education and intramural s? 

If it is a basic responsibility of thift college or ipiiversity administra- 
tion to provide personnel and facilities for adequate, approved, and well- 
directed recreational activities for the student body as a ^hole, and with 
particular emphasis on fresteien so that they acquire orderly habits of 
study, social conduct, and physical activity which will contribute to the 
development of the whole man {mental and physical), so that, in later 
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years, they may take t)|elr places in and make a worthwhile Contri- 
bution to — the society -in which we live, then It is the responsibility 
of the director of a physical education-intramural department to see 
that his department presents such a program which will contribute its 
part to thd over-all educational offerings of his institution. 

y REPORT OF THE 1960 WESTERN CONFERENCE 
' ' INTRAMURAL DIRECTORS' MEETING 

Rodney J. Grambeau 
^ ' University of Michigan 

The Western Conference IntramiiraJ Directors have been meeting 
annually since 1922, This meeting is held, on an alphabetical rotating 
asis. An exception has been made to this order dixring the past three 
ars when meetjngs have been held at institutions which have a new 
facility, namely; Purdue, Michigan State, and this year. Indiana Meet- 
ings will revert to their former site, the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, as 
of next year. Meetings are of a day and a half duration, wit^a planned 
program, 

Repre8entatives,<&^m Northwestern and Wisconsin Were unable to 
attend, however, Chet McGraw represented the University of Chicago. 

The first speaker was Frank Beeman olf Michigan State University 
who gave a brief synopsis of certain worthwhile aspects of his doctojal 
dissertation on ' 'Human Relationships in the Administration of Intramural 
Sports Programs." The study has proved helpful to some directors in 
making them aware of the critical incidents involved iA a problem de- 
cision- Mr. Beeman indicated that the study showed a need for a working 
relationship with students In formulating certain rules and other aspects 
oi the program, however, the direction of the program is a professional 
Job, not to be turned over to students or transients. The absence of 
continuity or full-time interest might be disastrous, in some cases. 

Mr. Pat Mueller of the University of ilinnesota discussed ''Quality . 
vs. Quantity in Intramural Programs/'* Mr. Mueller indicated that 
statistical information about .varidus intramural progranjs usually in- 
dicates total participation in one way or another, and this information 
is often used to indicate total interest and to gain financial support. 

Forfeits were discussed, and it was indicated that they are demoral- 
izing to the program. Ohio State pays officials half-price for forfeits, 
but if they can promote a practice game the official gets full pay, thus 
encouraging participation. 

Mr. Earl Riskey of the University of Michigan led a discussion.on 
programs for married student housing groups, particularly from a co- 
recreational viewpoint. It was generally agreed that this is an Important 
area, for which directors will con^ue to be responsible. 

A film showing the new Purdue Recreational Gyncmasium was shown 
and commented on by George Haniford of Purdue This was followed by 
a tour of the new phjrsical education plant at Indiana. . 

An interesting aspect, and one which is repeated yearly, is having 
each director tell of any new ideas or innovations at his school during 
the past year. Purdue is using, awards of a practical value such as cuff 
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links, tie clasps, etc. Michlg.an State has developed a supervisor's 
handbook, Purdue maintains a photographic **Board of Champions." 
Michigan State has a photographer on call at all times. Purdue has 
a suggestion box with answers posted on the bulletin board. Indiana 
Indickted coopg^ration with the Union in conducting I.M/ activities. 
Michigan described a Freshinan Orientation Intramural Program for 
both men and women. * • 

A discussion of touch football injuries was led by Leo Staley. 
Ohio State. He indicated the use of a checklist for the elimination 
of injuries coveVing the following:' 

1 Examination and observation (restrict those obviously unfit) 

2. Inspection of facilities (remove all hazards) 

3. Legislation (rules making play safe) 

a. require glass guards • 

b. modify rules 

4. Education 

a. meet with managers and officials 

b. utilize supervisors on the fifeld 

5. Enforce health policies on the field and have a supervisor and 
§ trainer on duty at all times 

6. Penalties for violations; stiff penalties for rough tactics; no 
warning. ^ 

In discussing accident prevention, the tralnlhg of qfficlals. strict en- 
forcement of the rules, 'educating players tM^ugh supervisors and 
officials Vaa stressed. It was decided that &e Western Conference 
Directors would make a survey of touch football InJurieS, directed 
^ by Earl Rlskey, to be presented at next yedr*a^ffie'etlng- 

The meeting was concluded with »a general dlscxisslon on t6e place 
of the Intramural program within the ^ueatlonal picture, ^Dlscxisalon 
was held as to whether Intramurals w^ a part of athletics, physical 
education, student activities, or /s^p^tfate department. Most directors 
felt that It was a part of physical education with equal status with the 
required program, graduate program, athletics, etc. 

THE UTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL INTRAMURAL ASSOf:iATION 

. £llls J. Mendelsohn 
University of Loxilsvllle 

The National Intramural Association once again followed the policy 
of rotating the location of its flntinQ] conference In an effort to serve 
its members residing in various sections of the United States. After 
meeting last year at the Unlte(^ St^s Military Acadepy, West Point, 
New York, the Association tooved this year to Purdue University. Laf- 
ayette. Indiana, for the 11th annual conference March 24-26, 196D. 

Approximately . 135 members and guests from ^colleges and univ- 
ersities located throu^iout the L^nlted States (23 states) iittended the 
three-day conference. * 
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A well-balanced program, which included a wide range* of topics 
related to intramiiral sports, was arranged by Chairman George Haniford 
of Purdue and his convention committee. 

Among the highlights were the following presentations and dis- 
cussions; * ^ 

ff 

1. "President's Affiress'* 

2. "Philosophy of Intramurals in Representative Universities"'^ 

3. "Viewing the Intramural and Campus Recreational Program'' 

4. "Student Participation in the Administration and Supervisidn 
of the Intramural Sports Program" 

5. "Intramural Problems of Small, Medium, and Large Institutions" 

An ' Interesting presentation was the address given by Dean D. R, 
Mallett. Exectitive Dean. Purdue University. Dean Mallett's topic 
was "An Educator Views the Contributions of a Campus Intramural 
Sports Program," ^ 

In the aijea of research the following professional papers were 
presented: 

1. "Boy's Intramural Athletic Programs in Iowa' s • Secondary 
Schools" — A field study by Fred C. Beuttler, Iowa State 
University. 

2. "A Survey of ihe Administration of Intramural Sports Programs 
for Men in Selected Collets and Universities^in North and South 
America" — Rxxiney S. Grambeau, U^ersity of Michigan, 

3. "An Analysis of Hmnan Relations in Hhe Administration of 
Intramural Sports Programs of the Western Conference" — 
Harris F. Beeman, Michigan State University. 

\-. 

The annual banquet was held on Friday night. ' ISIarch 25. in tiie 
West Faculty Loimge of Pujjfue*s Memoriaf L'nlon BuildWg. The main,, 
spealcer of the evening was Dr. L.W.Comba^.Drlector of Student Heal& 
Service and Team Physician. Purdue University. / 

Officers elected at the business meeting for 1960 were: C 

t 

President — EUls J. Mendelsohn, University of Louisville; 

Vice-PresideAt — George Haniford. Purdue University; 

Secretary — J». Malcolm Simon. Newark College of Engineering; 

Treasurer — Embra C. Bowie. Morgan State College^ 

Consultants — ^ Lumley. Amherat College; 

Al Zxxaro, New York ynlversity. 

' * • 

This conference, one of t^ie most successful, came to a close on 
Saturday, December 26, with a guided tour of Purdue's new $2 million 
Recreational Gymnaslimi. ' , ■ 

The 12th Anmitt Conference of the National Intramural Association 
will be held at Bowling Green State University on March 23-25. 1961. 

Con^)lete reports of the key speeches, and reports of all meetings - 
will be fb\md in the annual proceedings^ Copies of the proceedings 
may be secured from the. Secretary — J. Malcolm Simon, fTdwark 
Conege<>f Engineering. Newark, New Jersey/ • 
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A PILOT STUDY MEASURING STRESS EFFECTIVENESS 
OF DIFFERENT ANKLE STRAPPINGS 

« William tf, Qroves 

V EsCstem minoifl University 

There are many wa^s of taping an ankle ^fMch are logical and cor- 
rect, depending upon the end sotigbt. When two ankles are injured in 
different anatoniical areas it is highly doubtful that idenfical strappings 
logically.can be used on ericht^^ prevent further injury upon mobilisation. 
To prevent possible sprain of a normal ankle, free from immediate 
injury, a general method of strapping is commonly used. It is in this 
area that one can Qnd many methods of tiling an ankle that tends to 
lead to confusion disagreement wien discussed. \ 

, No one general method of taping aii ankle, at the present time, caf! be 
described as being better than all other methods. Different pressures 
used in appljrlng the straps, the lack Of uniform anatomy in the ankle 
Joints, and the amount of tape used are all variable factors which make 
conijjarlaons unreliable. If some control over these factors covild be 
exercised, perhaps more valid comparisons could be made. 

In this study, primary attention ^was given to the control of pressure. 
Three different subjects were chosen, for the test with different ankle 
anatomy in mind. The quantity ^f tape used was somewhat in control on 
tests involving Indlvidxial straps and was in control in specific combined 
siTBipping8 as they were applied to each of the three subjects. However, 
no attempt was made to measure the quantity of tape xtsed. 



Purpose of the Study ' . . ^ 

~ — « » . 

The purpose of this study was to try to organize an approach toward 
testing various strappings to see If such an approach was feasible; an^ 
secondly, to see if some $u^ey in^ results would tllow'more f&ctua^.^ 
statements to be made concerning strapping the ankle to prevent strain. 



Description of the Approach * . 

Apparatus .. An apparatus was devised, whereby the movement of the 
tibia. In .four dlre.ctlons, could be read from a protractor. TOs was 
done by anchoring the ioot and measuring the range of motion of the 
tibia from the vertical ^as It passed through anterior-posterior and 
medial-lateral planes. The movement through the anterior plane was 
described as dorsUflexlon, throu^ the posterior plane as plaptar- 
flexlon, through the medial plane as Inversion, and throti^ the lateral 
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Detenntpittf: Range of Motion. A maximum range of motion for each 
movemenfi^ar determined with no ankle strapping applied. This was 
done by attaclt^ an 80-poxmd spring scale to the upper part of the tibia 
by means of a atrap. The legof each subject was pulled xmtlKpaln In the 
ankle Joint promoted the subject to declare a halt^ At this point the 
pounds-pull aijd the degree of movement was recorded. This was re- 
peated several times for each subject and established the two starting 
points for refeirence in. measuring all further movements In the testing 
process. For example, one subject, for ev^^ion, showed ^2 pounds-pxill 
and 40 degrees ^povement. A,»Hrrup strip Vas applied and the original 
32 pounds-pull 'was appUea to t^^lbla but the reading was now 29 
degrees. This m^ant that this particular strap limited motion in everslon 
of the ankle to 11 degrees. The same process was followed using a 
different placenwpt of a stirrup strap and the reading showed 33 degrees 
This was a restriction of movement In the. ankle to only seven Agrees 
Thus, the nearer, the leg approached the original range of motion, the 
less restrictive .was the strap, and ,vlce versa. When restriction in 
degrees is referred to in the tables, the greater figure .infers greater 
effectiveness in Umlting undesirable moyement. 

Description of strt^s . All adhesive, straps used in this study were of ^ 
good gr4de, pne»and one-half Inches wide. Stirrup straps were applied 
starting. irom^oM side of the ankle above the malleolus, passed under 
the he^ lto terminate on the opposite of the ankle above the malleolus, 
Stlrrupj (#1 strapTpassed behind, but partly covered, the malleoli. Stir- 
rup #2 wap passed directly over the malleoli. Stirrup #3 str«) passed 
* in front and partljAcovered the malleoli. i 

Diagonal #1 str^ started on the l ateral side of the foot, passed under 
the instep, crossed\the dorsal ijart of the foot and terminated on the 
lateral side of the tlWa. Diagonal #2 strap was placed on the fogt'in a 
similar .manner but with a reversed starting position which began oft the 
medial side of the foot. \ ^ ^ 

The heel-lock #1 strapi started o^^e lateral-dorsal side of the foot, 
passeJi^der the instep, aapund the meidlal side of the heel and termin- 
ated sSb^ the lateral maheolus. Heel-lock #2 strap was applied in a 
similar manixer but with theVtarting position reversed. 
\ The flgure-S strap listed wth the Individual straps, was an adhesive 
strapping lulled under normal pressure and crossed twice over the 
dorsal aspect the foot. 

The combination straps, or complete str«^)plngs, were selected from 
those commonly mentioned in ttie literatiire, excepting the one that 
bears the writer* s name. The Groves strapping is actually a modifica- 
tion of one demonstMted by Thomdito,' and has been used by the writer 
for over 15 years. *homdike used the Gibney as a basic foundation and 
applied a pair of dmgonal straps along with a pair of heel-lodk straps 
Groves iised Stim^ #1, 2, and 3 straps as the basic foimdauon and 
added the diagonals and heel-locks. V * ( 

The anklei'Wraps were 'two Inches wide and composed of Inelastic 
cotton material. The one ankle wrap, llste\i in table-4, cfossedihe dor- 
sal aspect of the foot twice. The Louisiana Ankle Wri^ crossed the 
dorsal aspect of the foot five tlifies and cf^ssed the sides of the heel 
twice.' ^ ^ 

0 Application of Straps . Abattery^able-clipWas attached to a 25-pound 

O \ ' • 
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spring scale. Each adhesive strap was clipped to the scale with the other 
end placed in the starting position on the subject's right foot. The strap 
was applied with a constant l5-pound pull showing on the scale at all 
times. The use of a 15-pound pull was chosen as*^ being near the maxl-* 
mum^theCt adhesive tape could be applied and still keep the ankle reason- 
ably mobile.^ This assumption turned out to be all right for single or 
dua^ straps. However, when some combination taping was appli^iTttre 
ankle turned "blue'* and was too painful for the subject to bear. In the|fe 
instances^ a lighter. normaL^i^d pressure was used in applying the 
straps In other instances, ^ctrba^al hand pressure was used for com- 
parative purposes, as is shown In tS&^tables. 

• Each' individual strap was measured for its restrictive ability in 
each of the fourv movements, wjth a new strap applied for each move- 
ment Eash strap, or combinations of straps, was anchored firmly 
above and, below the joint. No adhesive fluid was -used on the ankle to 
insure tape adhesion In 'order to not complicate control measures. 
Thirteen different individxial or paired straps were tested through four 
movements involving 52 different applications. In addition to these, nine 
combinations of strappings were tested along with a basketbal^^pd foot- 
ball shoe. For this phase of testing each combination strjf^ng was 
tested through the four ranges of movement with no re -implication of 
any strap. ^ 

Subjects. Three subjects of different body types were used for the 
study. O^ subject was re^iW^ely small, and participated in intramural 
activitie^The second, the largest ofthe three, was a varsity basketball 
player. The third, intermediate in size. Was a varsity v??§5tter^JUlg_ 
right' ankle of each subject was used throughout the study, to eac^ 
the ankle was free from recent sprains or injuries. 



Method Used in Interpreting the Results. The three subjects\as had 
.been expected, showed quit.e a variance in the efficiency of each strap 
In restricting movement. It was necessary to analyze the efficiency of 
the straps as they related to,each other, and for one subject at a time. 
This was done by arranging the straps showing greatest efficiency in 
rank order. In this case, the most efficient would rank first, the next 
most efficient would rank second, etc. Amarginof four degrees interv^al 
was used to counteract chance variance lil arriving at the ratings. For 
example, the best strap for one movement may have shown 30 degrees 
restriction, while another showed 2f ttegfees restriction. Both would 
be* rated as first, as would a third strap if it showed a restriction any- 
where between 27-30 degrees. This same method of rating was applied 
for each strap in the four ranges of movement, and for each of the three 
subjects. 

When each subject's ratings were compared with the other two. some 
variances were noticeable between rating gjQuomfi.jtrapfl^jrhls-Could 
have bcQn due to anatomical differences of ankle joints. Therefore, in 
order to attain a more representative means of comparison, the sub- 
jects' three ratings for each strap were added and a neW rating made. 
In this case the lower total of the combined ratings was tanked as 
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first, etc. No margin v^as alloweci for this method of ranking, and they 
could be thought of as **average ratings". If two or more totals were 
g^ven the same rating. ^ 

From among the several possible methods 6f analyzlng.the data the 
writer chose the rating j)ro'c0s84uflt described. However, the degrees 
oi restriction oleac^«tr!^,^or each subject^ln the movements of aver- 
sion, were adde^ tmd rate^ as one movement, Tfiese ratings for each 
subject wer> Combined aiTd re^-fated. The same was done for f^lantar- 
flexion and do^^si-flexlotf' movements. Finally, the degrees restriction 
covering all four movements were added a^d rg^ted for each subject. 
These ratings for each subject were conablned andre^ratetd in. the man- 



Resulta of the Ai^ysls , The results of the different ratings for the , 
individual />r paired^ strappings are shown in Table 1. The ratings for 
the combined or complete strappings are^ shown in Table 2, 

Tabl6 1 abaj^, for total restriction in all fo* movements, that the 
pairecy}li^nal,stre^8 tzidthe paired- heel-lock straps rated the highest. 
foU^ld by heel-locir1>2. If "one wished to predict the highest three 
raSigs of Individual or paired straps in this table as being the best 
for a combined taping, reference to 'fable 2 would verify this predic- 
tion. In place of heel-lock #2, however, the next highest rating strip 
would be selected to prevent duplication, and stirrups #1 and #3 would 
t)e selected. ^ 
^ ^Ece most dprains occur in the lateral planes qf movement, it is 
interesting to see that the .paired diagonals and heel-locks also rate 
first, and rate second and third in, anterior-posterior movements. It is 
here that a discrepancy may be noted in that heel-lock #2 ranks first, 
^t X^a same strap is used in the paired heel-locks. This difference 
9* not present, however, in the total degree rating, *■ 

Table 2 shows the ratings of the combinations of taping or wrapping. 
The Mann taping, when applied with iS-pounds pull, showed the greatest 
restriction but was discarded as not typical of regular use in that the 
ankle was ''blue'* and in pain. The Groves taping wiiich is a variation 
of Thorndikig's. en^loys stirrups #1, 2, and 3 straps, plus the paired 
diagonals and' heel-locks. It may be noted that on this table the^hree 
stirrups rate fairly high, and could form the basis for a quickly applied, 
economical tnethod of tigping the ankles 

The Loxiteiana Ankle Wrap rated fairly hig^ in restricting movement 
in the later^ planes^where most sprains are likely to occur. Where 
limited time and quantity of tape are present, this wrap would q)pear 
»jtp be the pesi choice. / 

" The two shoes were tested merely to find out how effective they' were 
in limiting motion. As m^gbt be expected, the basketball ahoe did not 
limit motion very n^ph and ranked last. The football shpe earned its 
fairly high rating by limiting motion in the anterior -poilerlor planes 
of movement, where sprains are less likely to occur. 



Discussion • 

This «tudy brought out several poinls that might be mentioned to 
guide future studies done in this area. 
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Table 1. Rating of IndWdual Straps According to Combined Total 
' Degree of Restriction of Three^Subjects 

Everslon Plantar-flexion Total Degree Re- 



St ran a 


Inversion 
' Rating 


Rating 


Movements 


Stirrup #1 


4 


9 


10 


Stlmip #2 


4 


8 


9 


Stirrup #3 


7 


. 5 


7 


Stlrrup-#1 & #2 


3 


6 


6 


Stirrup #1 & #3 


6 


\ 3 


4 


Stirrup #2 & #3 


7 


6 


5 


Diagonal #1 . 


6 


7 


8 


Diagonal #2 


3 


6 


7 


Diagonal #1 & #2 


1 


-3 


1 


Heel-lock #1 


.3 


4 


5" 










Heel-lock #2 


2 


1 


3 


Heel-lock #1 & #2 


1 


2 


2 


Figure Eight 


4 


- '5 . 


'6, 



Table 2 . Rating of Combined Straps According to Combined Total 
Degree of Rjsstrictlon of Three Subjects * 



Straps 

Glbney 

15# Pressure 

Gibney Normal 
Pressure ^ 



Everslon Plsmtar-llexion 
Inversion Dorsi-llexion 
Rating Rating 



Total Degree Re- 
striction of all Fotir 
Morementa Ratipg ' 



Gibney 

15# Pressure f 
2 Heel-lock t 
2 Diagonals 



I 

118 
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(Table 2. Contlnued> 

Everslon Plantar-flexion Total Degree Re- 
ft Inversion ^ Dorsl-flexlon strlctlon of all Fotir 
Straps ^ Rating " * Ratlijg Movements Rating 

Glbney Normal 
Pressure f 2 Heel- 
Locks f 2 Diagonals 3 2 2 

Mann . Normal • , X 

Pressure 2 ^ 5 ' 4 ^ 

Groves 

15# P3^es8ure '1 2 ' 1^ 

Stirrups ' 
»1. »2. #3 . 

15# Pressure ^ 3 • • 4 ^ M 

^ 

Anlde Wrap 
Cloth. Dorsal 

Crossing 5 7 7 

•V 

Louisiana 

Ankle Wrap 2 6 , ,5 

Basketball Shoe 6 ^ a ^ 

Football Shoe 5 2_^ 4 

t 

In the four movements previously described, it was difficult to keep 
the foot stabilized to prevent sptirlous readings In degrees of excursion. 
The straps anchoring the fopt to the platform were unsatisfactory. The 
foot had to be held down by hand in some movements, and in others, a 
block, forced against the lower part of the foot, had to be used for pur- 
poses>pf stabilization. A similar study, done a number of years ago by 
the writer, kept the tibia stable and tested excursion of the foot, fhls 
method proved too unreliable and the results were never published. 

Instead of using a goijiometer-type measuring device, a cable attached 
to' the tibia and running over a wheel calibrated in degrees might be 

utilized. fcfe ' . 

An impr(y7Qment in reliability might come about by testing each sub- 
^ Ject at least three times for each moi^ement and the results averaged. 

Less than 15-pounds pressiire might be utilized In applying the straps 
so {hat no method of taping would have to be eliminated. 

V 

Concltwlons ^ • ^ 

The foUdwlng points^ are offered as general conclusions donceming 
the purposes of this study: 

^ :; 119- 
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1. Future studies concerning stress effectiveness of ankle strappings 
are feasible and should "be encouraged; other areas of the body, 
particularly the knee, might be studied In a similar manner. 

2. Some discrepancies which seem apparent in the original dat§ indi- 
cates fUHher study should be done along these lines before un- 
qualified results, free from error, can be claimed; however, 
in the opinion of the writer, the results were reliable enough to 
serve as a starting point in supplanting date obtained by em- 
pirical means. 



PHYSIOLOGIC EFFECTS OF SWIMMING lOO-YARD RACES 
' . ^ IN WATE^rOF FIVE TEMPERATURES 

Ray H. Martinez 
East Carolina College 

The purpose of this study (1) was to attempt to determine the effects 
of selected temperat\yres of wateif (6^, 74, 79, 84, and 89 degrees w.) 
on selected physiologic responses (heart rate, rectal temperature, 
respiratory minute -volume, and energy metabolism) of competitive 
swlnamers who swam a distance of 100 yards.^ 

Procedure for Obtaining Data 

Design of Experiment. Since the expired air of^a swimmer pannot 
be collected during a race without interference with the swimmer's 
progfres'^ through the water, an attempt was made to devise, in a test- 
ing tank, a stationary swin^ning procedure that required an expenditure 
of energy equal to that required ,to swim |. 100-yard race. The heart 
rate, the respiratory painute -volume, the rectal temperature, and the 
energy metabolism for each subject were determined while the subject 
was resting and during the 15-minute periods immediately after he* 
had swiun two selected 100-yard races against time in the pool. The 
subject was then placed in a tfestlng tank, and, by experimentation, 
an attempt was made to devise a stationary swimming procedure that 
\^ould cause the data that had been collected after the 100-yard races 
In the pool to be. duplicated when the data were collected after stationary 
swims in the tank. .After the stationary swimming procedure was es- 
tablished, the temperature of the water^ln the tank was varied, and 
post-isxerclse data were collected during and immediately after 



(1) This study was conducted in the Research Laboratory of the 
Physical Education Department at the St^te University of Iowa 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 
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stationary swims in the tank. JThese data were compared ip an attempt 
to determine the effects t]iat changes in the' temperatxite of water have 
on heart rate, respiratory minute -volume, .rectal tempiBrature, and 
energy metabolism. » 

Subjects. The subjects for this studywere three well -trained college 
swimmers. Two were excellent front-crawl swimmers, and one was an 
excellent back-Crawl summer. 

For Subject at Rest. For each subject while he was resting the res- 
piratory minute- volume, the heart rate, the rectal temperature, and the 
energy metabolism were determined aad recorded. 

For Subject after 100- Yard Races . Races against time were conducted 
in a 50-yard pool in which the temperature of the water (75 to 76^ F.) did 
not vary more than one degree. To enable the subject to become familiar 
with the procedures of the experiment, at least three prattllce sessiqps 
were conducted before any data were collected. Before yeach race for 
which data were collected, the subject endtged in warm-^p procedures 
of his choice. He was the sole judge of when the race siiould begin. 
During each race, the 0ubject wore a noi^ clip that prevented him from 
inhaling or exhaling through the nose. Before each race, he tested the 
nose clip for leaks by attempting to exhale through his nose. 

For each race, a stop watch was started when, from a push-off in the 
water, the feet of the subject left the side of the pool; and the watch was 
stopped when the subject again made contact with the side of the pool 
at the completion of the race (two lengths of a 50-yard pool). At the 
" same time, as the first watch was stopped, a second stop watch was 
started t'o provide'^ a means for timing the recovery procedures. 

Immediately after the race, a no-retum mouthpiece was inserted in 
the mouth of the subject, and the collection of the post-exercise ex- 
pired air began. 

The subject remained inthe water fortwo minutes following the race. 
His pulse rate was counted on the carotid artery during the second 
minute following the race, at the end of which time the subject climbed 
out of the pool and lay in a supine position on the deck of the pool. 
While the subject was in thia resting position, pulse -rate measurements 
were obtained during the s^th and sixteenth minutes following the race, 
and rectal temperature m/asurements were obtained. at the end of the 
fifth and fifteenth mijitrtesfoUowing the race. Expired air was collected 
in a 250-1 Douglas bag for a three-minute period following the race; 
and for the following twelve minutes of the recovery period, expired ajr^ 
was collected in a 500-1 latex balloon. * f 

The subject swam one 100-yard race againsttimeon each of several 
days until he had swum two races for which* about equal veliQpities and 
post-exercise data were pbtalir\ed. The data collected for these two 
races were selected to serve ia guides {or establishing the stationary- 
swimming procedure in the tank. 

For Stationary Swims> Trials for the stationary swims were con- 
ducted in water contained in a six-ply wooden tank (12 x 8 x 4 ft.), the 
inside surface of which was covered with Fiberglas. ' , • 

■ 121 
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A belt was placed about the Waist of the subject, and cables that ex- 
tended backward through a system of pulleys to a spring scale^ounted 
on a kymograph, were attached tp the belt. The cables held the subject 
in place, and the swinmilng movements of the subject caused a varying 
force to be exerted on the spring scale attached to thcjcymograph. A 
'visible continuous record of the elongation and recoH pattern of the 
scale was recorded on wax paper as the pdper rolled past the pc^int of 
the electric^ly heated stylus attached to the scale. ( 

During the stationary swims in the tank the subject obtaiwd air 
throxigh a snorkel-tube. The sub]ect*s expired air flowed from the ex- 
haust side of the no-retum mout^iece, through a plastic tube that was 
connected to a swinging boona, through a Thomas gas meter (where the 
temperature of the expired air was checked), and into a 10 0-1 Doiiglas 
bag. At the completion of the stationary swim in the tank, a system of 
valves made it possible during the first three minutes of the recovery 
period to collect the sub]ect*s post-exei*cise expired air in a 250-1 
Douglas bag; and, during the remaining 12 minutes of the recovery 
period, in n 500-1 latex baloon, ' \ 

The subject regulated the cadence of his arm stroke by synchronizing 
his arm strokes with the tape-recorded sounds of a bell -type metronome 
that were emitted from a speaker coxmected to a tape recorder* The 
speaker was placed four feet from the head of the subject. 

^For the trials necessary to establish a stationary-swimnolng pro- 
cedure^ to elicit in the subject about the same physiologic responses 
(heart rates, rectal ten^peratures, respiratory minute-volumes, and 
energy metabolism) as the two selected 100-yard races in the pool, 
the temperature of the water in the tank wa9 not varied more than one 
' degree (75 to 76 F.). For each of these trials, the subject swam with 
a given arm-stroke cadence for the same period of time as was required 
to swim the slower of the two races (not more than .2 sec.) selected 
from the trials in the pool. Data were collected for various cadences 
of stroke until the cadence was detent^nec^ that elicited in the subject, 
^bout the same post-exercise heart rates, rectal temperatures, and 
respiratory minute-volumes as were elicited as a result of the 100-yard 
races in the pool. 

The dadence that was sifelected for the stationary-swinuningprocedure 
was the fastest cadence that the subject could, with good arm-stroke 
mechanics, maintain for ^e stationary swimf For this cadence, a final 
check was made by the obtaining post-exercise energy Wetabolism of 
the subject. This cadence produced about the same post-exercise 
physiol(^c responses as did the 100-yard>^races in the p >ol. 

^r each subject the procedure for the stationary swimming was 
stanokrdized by recording with a tape-recorder: 1. the /instructions to^ 
the subject* 2. the arm-stroke cadence (amplified sound of a bell-type 
metronome), and 3. at ^e proper intervals, the signal that indicated 
when the post-exercise measurements should be obtained. 




For Five Temperatures of Water, The subject while in the post- 
absorptive state was tested in the tank dally during the same hour of 
the morning, Tuesday through Saturday. The tests were conducted over 
a three-week period, temperature of the water In which the tests 
were cpnducted Was vioried from day to day by adding ice or hot water 
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to the water In the tank. For the tests that were conducted in the 
tank during the morning oi the first day (Tuesday) of tEe first week 
of tests, the temperature of the water in the tank was 69 degrees F,. 
and for each succeeding day of the remaining four days of the week 
the temperahpre of the water in the tank was raised five degrees 
FahrenheiU^HDuring the second week of the tests the temperature of 
the water In the tank was varied from day to day as follows: 89. 
84. 79. 74. and 69 degrees F,; and during the third week of -the testsj 
69. 74. 79. 84. and 89 degrees F. 

In establishing the procedure for the stationary swimming^ was 
observed t hftt during the 15- minute recovery periods noire of the 
selected physiologic responses returned to those of the subject at 
rest. Therefore, during the three weeks of testing in the tapk, pulse 
rates were^taken during the second, sixth, sixteenth, and twenty-first 
minutes after each stationary swim in the tank, and rectal tenaperatures 
were taken at the end of thi fifth, tenth, and twentieth minutes after 
each of the statianary swims in the tank. Energy-metabolism measure- 
ments could not be extended over a 20 -niinute period because the 
equ^ment available limited the collection of expired air to a 15- 
minute period* However, the volume of the air expired 15 to 20 minutes 
alter each stationary swim in the tank was measured and recorded. 
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Findings 

Through the use of selected post-exercise physiologic responses 
(heart rate, rectal tecM>erature, respiratoir minute -volume, andenergy 
metabolism), it is posslble^to establish inatank a stationary-swimming 
procedure t hftt require^ an expenditure^f energy about equal tb the 
energy required to swim a 100-yard race. 

During the three to 15-niinute and the 15 to 20-minute recovery 
periods, all the subjects demanded a smaller exchange of air after 
stationary swims in the tank in water with a ten:^>^rature of 79 degrees' 
F. t>^»r> during similar recovery periods after stationary swims in the 
tank in water with a temperature of 69, 74, -84, or 89 degreej F. 

^ |6r all the subjects, the amount of heat produced during the 
three- iO 15-minute recovery periods after the stationary swlnas in 
the tank in water with a temjlhrature oM9 degrees F. is less than the 
heat produced during similar recovQj(^ periods after the stationary 
swims in the tank in water with a temperature of 69, 74, 84, t)r 89 
degrees F. 

For all the subjects, the rectal temperatures that were obtained 
five, 15, and 20 jninutos alter" the stationary swims in the tank in water 
with a ten^)erature of 79, 84, or 89 degrees F. are higher thkn the 
rectal ten^>erature8^ that were obtained alter the stationarjr swinis in 
the tiauik in water with a ten^>erature of 69 or 74 degrees F. 

For all the subjects, the differences between the heart rates that 
were measured Auing the four one-minute periods -- the second, the'- 
sixth, the slxteAth, and the twei:[ty-first minute after the stationary 
swims in the tank are random differences. { > 

. The differences between the rates of carbon dioxide production, 
and the dlfforenc^sbetween the respiratory quotients during the station- 
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ary swims in the tank and ddrlng all the recovery periods, are random ^ 
differences. 



Generalization 

The findings in this study Indicate that well-trained competitive 
swimmers niay expand less energy dxiring 100-yard races in water 
with a temperature of 7? degrees F than during lOO-yai:^! races in water 
with a temperature of 69, 74, S4, or 89 degrees F. 

A COMPARISON OF FOUR APPROACHES 
TO INCREASING PHYSICAL FITNESS 

BUly O. Wireman 
Florida Presbyterian College 

It was the purpose of this e)q>eriment to study the relative effective- 
ness of four different approaches to fticreasing the physical fitness 
status of male college freshmen. , ^hese four approaches were: 

1 A program of calisthenics, games, add sports with the students 
receiving a periodic knowledge of results 

2. A program of calisthenics, games, and sports with the students 
receiving no knowledge of results 

3. A program of games and sports with the students repeixiag. 

a periodic knowledge of results v 
A program of grfmes and sports with the students receiving 
no knowledge o^re suits. ^n>^ ^_ ^ 

Procedures 

Every attempt was made to use the most objective methods which 
would Introduce the least amount unaccounted for variability, and thus, 
make it possible to draw statistically sound inferences and general- 
izations from the findings. 

Experimental Design 



A Lindquist TjT>e III Design was used to run a complete analysis 
of variance to te«i the st^^te^ hypotheses. Lindquist explains the nature 
* ' in the following manner. "SiQ)p«3e that a 

be performed with three^ctors. A, B. and 
f A, B, and C treatment comblJiatiQW. In such 



of tliis p^i^icular des 
factorial 



C, with a pcfisible total 6 

situations. of th e t reatment classifications (A^Tl^iy^ such that 
all treatments in that classification are admlnistrable to" the same 
subjects, but this fnay not be true of the other (B and C) class- 
ifications (1) In relating this design to the present experiment. 




(1) lindquist, E. F. Design and Analysis of Experiments in Psychology 
and Education Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. 1956. pp. 281-82. 
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It can be seen that the **-^** treatment, or the one administrable to 
the same subjects, was the testing vrtilch was done every sixth class 
period. The results of these testings constituted the criterion for 
detennioing If the experimental variables under consideration had any 
observed effect on the physical jQtnes* status of the sxibjects. The ••B" 
treatments consisted of programs of calisthenics, games, and sports, 
and Just games and sports. The **C** treatments were providing a 
knowledge of results and withholding a knowledge of results. 

Hypotheses 

« 

There were foiir hypotheses tested in the e?5)erlment. They were: 

iK^There would be no combination of coxprse content, knowledge 
Q,f results, or periodic testings which would combine to result 
ii an increase in physical fitness. , 

2. Knowledge of results would not facilitate an increase in physical 
fitness. 

3. Physical fitness improvement would tiot be a function of course 
content. 

4. The physical fitness status" of the subjects would not improve 
over the experimental period. 

Instnmient 

The Indiana Motor ^ttoess Test for High School and College iSen 
was used to determine ,^riodlcally, the subject's physical fitness index 

^ - • Sample 

The sample used in the experiment consisted of 48 male freshmen 
enrolled in a required physical education orientation course. These 
48 boys were assigned on a random basis to one of the four grouf)s, 
each of which received a difierent treatment. These sxxbjects were 
conceived of as a random sample of the male freshmen population 
at Shepherd College, aepherdstown. West Virginia. 

Administrative Procedures 
i 

Each of the four groups was assigned a different program on a 
random basis. GroiQ) ^^^i was selected to receive' a program of 
calisthenics, games, and sports with a periodic knowledge or results. 
GroiQ) C-B^ was assigned a program of game sand sports with a periodic 
knowledge qf results. Group ^2^1 selected to receive a program 
of calisthenics,* games, and sports without a knowledge of results. 
Group CgBg received a program of games and sports without a know- 
ledge of results. 

• All four groiQ)s were tested every sixth class meeting with the 
chosen instrument. This testing was done by the ex^Mfimjenter with 
the help of four student assistants. The two groups/who received a 
periodic knowledge of resxUts were presented with Individual Progress 
Cards at the class session immediately following the testing session. 
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These cards ^re distributed to the appropriate groups without comment, 
so as to mlniinlzie the possihility of prals§ or reproof being interpreted 
from the remarks. 

The experiment began on September 15, 1959 and was terminated 
on December 10. 1959, The class met twice weekly during this period 
for one-hour periods which resxilted in 25 class sessions. 



Anal3rsis of the Data 

^ f 

The first hypothesis tested' in the e?qperiment was the one of no 
* *'ABC" interaction. This hypothesis was tenable, in the absence 
of an **ABC" interaction, the next hypotheses tested were the ones 
of no **BC»' interaction, no ''AB" interaction, and no **AC" interaction, 
These^ hypotheses* were .acoept^bl^^wlth the exception of the latter. 
The presence of this ''AC" interaction indicated that there was* some 
combination of the ^riodic testings, which constituted the **C" 
treatments, coalescing to provide unequal treatment means at the 
^ *»AC»' leveL f 

In breaking the* experiment down into its next logical step, a 
Lindqulst Type I Design presented the most valid way to test the effects 
of the **A'» treatments at the various levels of **C*'. It speared that 
there would be two such designs, one for each level of **C'\ 

Type I Design at Level C^ 

The first hypothesis tested at the level was the one of no "AB" 
Interaction, This hypothesis was found tenable. The main effects 
were then tested, A difference did exist in the **A" means at the C 
level. The simpleeffectdof " A" were then tested, A critical difference 
was determined for comparing the "A" means at the C^ level. This 
critical difference amounted to 8,89. If the difference between any 
two **A" means at the level was equal to or greater than 8.89, 
it was concluded that a significant difference existed. 

The mean for each level of **A»» at the C^ level wks calculated. 
A critical difference table was established which compared the various 
**A" means. Several differences were present in the **A" meansfr^ 
Inasmuch as the mean for was smaller than the means for A^. 
Ag A^ . and A^. it was concluded that providing a knowledge of results 
had some effect on the physical fitness status of the subjects after ^ 
the' first testing, e ^ 



Type I Design at Level C^ 

In further breaking the design down to locate t^^s "AC" Interaction, 
it was also necessary to rim a Type I Design at the level. The 
first hypothesis tested at the level was the one of no **AB** inter- 
action. This hypothesis was found tenable. The main effects were 
than tested, A difference dld# exist in the **A»» means at the C^ level. 
The simple effects of * *A»* were then tested. 

Inasmuch as the enror term for the entire data was used In deter- 
mining the **F* ratio at the C^ level and each * 'A*' mean consisted of 
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24 scores, the same critical difference was valid at the level that 
was used at the level. This critical difference was 8 89. The mean 
for each level of *'A" at the level was calculated. A critical dif- 
ference table was established for comparing the' various **A" means 
at the level. ^ ' 

It was concluded that the **A" mean at level was smallest, 
initially, but did tend to increase as the experiment progressed! 
A comparison of the differences in the **A'' means at the level, 
and the differences in the **A" means at the level, however, in- 
dicate that the discrepancies between the means at the level were 
markedly larger than the ones at the ^2 l^el- The practical inter- 
pretation of these findings seem to indicate that a toa>"^^dge of results 
facilitated larger gains in physical fitness than did no knowledge of 
results. 



Conclusions 




•In summarizing ^e findings whiph emerged from the experiment, 
the foUowiJig conclusions were drawn: 

1. Hypothesis 1 was rejected. While there was no **ABC" inter- 
action, there did prove to be an **AC" interaction. The presence of 
this interaction seemed to indicate that there was some combination 
of periods of observations and knowledge of results combining to re- 
sult in unequal treatment means at the **AC" level. 

2. Hypothesis 2 was rejected and it was therefore concluded that 
a knowledge of results did facilitate an increase in physicJLl fitness 

3. Hypothesis 3 was accepted and it^was therefore concluded that 
physical fitness improvement was not a function of course content 

4; Hypothesis 4 was rejected and il was therefore concluded that 
the physical fitness status of the subjects did improve over the ex- 
perimental period. * 

5. There was no combination of knowledge of. results and cal- 
isthenics which had any effect on the physical fitness status of the 
subjects when considered independently of the time factor Stated 
statistically this means there was no **BC" interactipn. 

6. There was no combination of periods of observations and cal- 
isthenics which had any effect on the physical fitness status of the 
subjects when considered, independently of the knowledge of results 
factor. Stated statistically.' this means there was no **AB" interaction. 

Reconmiendations ^'^-^ 

TheVauthor wishes to emphasize that in experimental research 
we nevet prove anything conclusively. At best, we build strong cases 
support^! by circumstantial evidence. In this piece of research, 
it shouiB be remembered that there was always the possibility of 
making/an alpha error and, too, there may have been trends in the 
experimental means which were not distinct enough to be detected at 
the .05 level of significance. Theoretically, all reserach and ex- 
perimentation should be , conducted for the purpose of validating or 
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disproving cnirr^t theory and thereby improving the quality of in- 
struction. Using these two concepts as guidelines, the author feels that 
perhaps the administrators charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting ph)^ical fitness programA .might give some consideration to 
this psychological principle of informing students perlcxiically of their 
progress or regression This does not imp ly that the planned program 
of calisthenics should be relegated to an inferior place^ in the curriculum. 
It does, however, suggept that the ^fewo factors *(cali8thenics and a 
knowledge of results) might be combined and more effectively integrated 
, intsth^ physical fitness program. For, while the results of the study 
wereTar from overwhelming and unequivocal, the author feels it safe 
and statistically sound to make the following statement concerning 
th^ findings from the study: 

Qf the e?q)erlmental variables under Consideration, knowledge of 
results seemed to be the most effective for the singular task of 
increasing the physical fitness status of male college freshmen. 



STROKE VOLUME AT REST AND AFTER EXHAUSTIVE . 
EXERCISE IN TRAINED AND UNTRAINEET SUBJECTS - 



Current concepts concerning cardiac performance in man are 
derived from computation of data obtained through indirect assess- 
ments of kinetic energy output of the heart. Procedures for direct 
and continuous measurement of the critical parameters of cardiac 
function have so far not been' available for use on human subjects. 
The perfection during the past 15 years of the technique of cardiac 
catheterization which involves the threading of long slender tubes into 
systemic veins to pass into the right atrium, the right ventricle and 
the pulmonary artery, or directly into the left atrium apd ventricle, 
or Into a systemic artery, has led to a better understanding of the 
basic physiological proces*ses involved in the dynamics of ^e heart.. 
But It has not advanced^our knowledge of the effect of exercise and 
of training upon cardiac stroke volume. The same statement holds 
true in regard to roentgenological attempts to arrive at a continuous 
visual projection of the heart, and to compute volumetric changes be- 
tween systole and diastole with, the help ot empirical formulas. Even 
by emplojdng intravenous Injection of radiopaque substances which cast 
a heavy shadow on an X-ray jjlate while they are moving through heart 
and blood vessels, the stroke volume of the ventricles can only be 
estimated. 

No direct quantitative information is thus obtaiaaye^^On the force 
releases in the myocaixlium during consecxrtive cardiac**'cycles. The 
two most used procedures to measure cardiac performance in 'man 
^ are the Fick principle and the Stewart principle. The first is based 
.X>n the fact thaf if the quantity of a sul^stance in the blood increases 
or decreases while passing through an organ, the blood flow througfi^ 
the organ can be computed from the quantity of the substance in the^ 
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blood entering the organ, the quantity of the substance in the blood 
leaving the organ, and the total quantity of the s^ibstanoe exchanged 
per unit time. The second method relies on the fact that the volume 
of fluid in a container can be calculated by adding a known quantity 
of dye and that its concentration can be measured after it has become 
evenly dispersed thi^ughout the fluid medium. 

Both the Fick method anti the Stewart method yield, at best, estimates 
of blood flow over , long periods, that is, periods during which many 
cardiac contractions occur. Thus, any statements on cardiac stroke 
volume derived from studies undertaken with the above two methods 
represent but arithmetic averages. They do^ot reflect the force 
gradients and forcp variants which can be »no« to occur under the 
Influence of a number of physiological determffiants, for example 
respiration. In other words, stroke volume changes from beat to beat. 
The introduction of ballistocardiogrs^hy has opened up a new field 
of study of cardiac performance in man. The ballistocardiogram 
is a force record of cardiac systole and three different dynamic 
facets of the phase under reference can thus be studied, viz., dis- 
placement, velocity and acceleration. 

In our research investigation, acceleration records were taken. 
As we have shown elsewhere, amplitude and time components of the 
normal ballistocardiogram are measurable in accordance with stand- 
ardized analytical procedures, and th^ U stroke of the record is the 
one which reflects sensitively alterations of released forces in the 
nlyocardium during sjrslole. 

The validity of the underlying principle has been demonstrated 
in a series of classical investigations by Isaac Starr (in Philadelphia) 
who was able to simulate the force patterns that are measurably " 
expressed in the ballistocardiographic amplitudes component under 
reference above. Thus, the fact that the IJ stroke changes reflect 
cardiac force changes is' established beyond doubt. Vairiants of U 
as are seen in serial experiments with one and^ttie same subject re- 
flect corresponding variants in sb^oke volume. The question as to 
the quantitative relationship between^ a single ballistocardiographic 
amplitude anjj^ its volumetric equivalents in terms of the amount of 
blood leavjjjg the left ventricle during one systolic contraction is still 
imder "VXiSy. However, the relative correspondence of the two factors, 
upder consideration is well established. 

Twenty-four students (18 male and 6 feniale) ran a distance of 2.2 
miles on a standard cross-country course. ^ Serial electro- and bal- 
listocardiogframs were taken simultaneously before, immediately after 
the race, and at different times during a 45 minute period of recovery. 
Quantitative analyses of the tracings were imdertaken in accordance 
with the standard procedure elaborated in our department and the 
data statistically evaluated in their relationship io performance (run- 
ning times), body measurements (including subcutaneous fat depots), 
and a variety of other cardiac con^onents, among them length of 
isometric contraction period. The results obtained in this study* will 
be presented alongqyje with a large number of tracing^ and tables 
and, because of technical considerations, can, therefore, not be 
detailed in this (^bmmunication^ * ^ 
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THE EFFECT OF EXERCISES 
ON REGIONAIS^UBCUTANEOUS FAT ACCUMULATIONS 

^ Fred B. Roby 

University of Ari-zona 

It was the pUrpose of this study (1,)"^ investigate the premise 
that subcutaneous fat can be reduced regionallyHsy means of activating 
the proximate muscle groxips over a period of time. 

Fbr many years a difference of opinion has existed regarding the 
relative effectiveness of regionally reducing subcutaneoi^j^^at layers 
of humans 1)^ means of specifically planned exerciseyw proximate 
muscle groups. The proponents of this view contend that fat will 
disappear in localities where muscles^re active and in proportion 
to their activity. However, others Jji^ve] criticized this claim on the 
basis of a lack of experimental evideifce. I 

It would appear frpm the literature that the adherents of the former' 
school of thoi^ht have based their claimp principally on speculation » 
even the small number of studies^ which have been carried out on humans 
lacked sufficient control to warrant^^J^, conclusions drawn. 

• \ ♦ ^ 

Method of Study . The problena, was investigated in two ways: (1) by 

observing any changes, in. the^ thiqkness of a subcutaneous fat layer 
as a result of activating an underlying unfiateral mmcle oyer a period 
of time, using the subcutaneous *fat layer over the Inactt^^ie contralateral 
muscle as a control; anfi 2. by detertninlng whether the relative sub- 
cutaneous fat patterning which has been observed to pefsis^ in weight 
loss through dietary restriction (2) can be altered by exercising specific 
muscle groups during weight loss caused principally by a redu^mi 
caloric intake. * a 

Following* a review of the literature on sldbifold calipers, it was 
decided that the instrument which met the recoitimended specifications 
most completely was the Harpenden Skinfold Caliper which has been 
tested and approved by the British Medical Research Council. The 

(1) This pa^r is an abstract 0% a study that w^^ conducted at the 
University of Illinois, in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for, the degree of Doct)6r of Philosophy* . 

(2) S. yi. Gam, "Relative Fat Patterning; An Individual Chawicter- 
istic,** Human Biolo©^, 27:7&-89, 1955. 
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Harpenden Caliper was the instrument used to measure the skinfolds 
in this study. 

Sub-problem I 

In this sub-problem, which involved the participation of fifteen 
subjects, changes were observed in the skinfold thickness over the 
triceps of the dominant arm which was exercised by weight training 
for ten weeks, the skinfold over the inactive contralateral triceps 
served as a control. To determine these ch^anges* the difference in 
skinfold thickness between the two arms before the weight training 
program was subtracted fi;om the . difference in skinfold thickness 
between the two *|ijtos ^er the weight training program. This differ- 
ence was treated statistiedlly using the t_ ratio for paired observations. 
Prior to the experiment, the investigator established the 5 percent 
level as that level of probability at which the null hypothesis (activating 
the triceps by weight training will not cause a decrease in skinfold 
thickness over this muscle) for a one-tailed test would be i:*ejected 
and the alternative hypothesis accepted, i.^.. activating the triceps 
by weight training doea cause a decrease in skinfold thickness over 
this muscle. ' The reliability coefficient for the skinfold measurement 
over the triceps was determined and found to be 0,97. 

The weight training took place three times per week and consisted 
.of forearm extension using a dumbbell of such weight that it could be 
pressed out between 10 and 15 consecutive repetitions when the triceps 
was rested. This was repeated by each subject until he had completed^ 
three sets of the exercise (30 to 45 repetitions). The subjects were 
not permitted to hesitate more than one second between repetitions; 
a two-minute rest interval was taken between each set of the Exercise. 
Wien a subject reached the point where he could carry out 15 repetitions 
of forearm extension during each of the three sets, the weight of the 
dumbbell was increased. 

Sub-problem n v 

Si;ice it has been observed that the relative subcutaneous fat pattern 
seems to be an individual characteristic, probably genetically deter- 
mined and remaining the same^ even after weight loss, a study was 
planned to determine whether exercise of ^elected muscle groups would 
effect this pattern of subcutaneous fat loss. By recording on a graph 
the amount of subcutaneous fat at 15 sites on the body (millimeters 
of skinfold thickness), it w^ possible tohave a profile of an individual's 
subcutaneous fat pattern and to plot the changes' in this profile as a 
result of dietary restriction without exercise and dietary restriction 
Vith selected ejfercises. 

This sub-problem consisted of two phases, six overweight subjects 
taking part in each phase. After initial skinfold measurements, the 
subjects in the first phase underwent a six-week period of djfit without 
exercise foUowed by a seven-week period of diet with selected exer-', 
cihes. As a result of the weight loss incurred during the first 9IX 
weeks of the experimental program, it was possible to derive a profile 
Illustrating that subcutaneoua fat at any site on the body is reduced 
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In proportion to the amount pyesent. With a record of this profile, 
the effect of diet, with the selected exercises on the profile, could be 
determined. 

In the second phase of the sub-problem the subjects. afte^Tnttial 
skinfold measurements, began the experimental program with diet and 
the selected exercises for five weeks and then were placed on a program 
of diet >Xrithout exercise for approximately six weeks. By graphical 
analysis it >las| possible to determine whether the profile obtained 
following the ejcercise program deviated in any way from the first 
and last profile, thereby indicating any tendency for subcutaneous 
fat ta be reduced around the activated muscle groups. 

^'•In each phape of the sub-problem, the subjects were switched to 
the new program when the majority had approached the halfway point 
in tl^elr weight, reduction goal. Wlien any particular subject reached 
the point where he had achieved his optimum weight, his skinfolds were 
measured and hfe was withdrawn from the study. " 

The exercise program in sub-problem n consisted of endurance' 
running and a Series of exercises involving muscles in the lower half 
of the body, in this way it was possible to determine whether there 
was any alteration in a subject's subcutaneous fat pattern eis a result 
of the exercise. The exercise program was carried out three times 
per week with the intensity progressively increased as the fitness 
of the subjects Improved. 

Standard deviations were calculated at each skinfold site on each 
of the 12 overjveight subjects. This enabled the investigator to deter-' 
mine how much confidence could be placed in the measuremeius at 
a particular bite and thus more accurately judge the value ofany 
apparent changes in a subject's profile, as a result of the exercise 
directed to specific regions of the body. The skinfold sites used 
are as follows? 

a. Cheek 

b. Chin 

c. Sub-scapular 

d. Triceps 

e. Biceps 



f. Juxta-nipple 

g. .Laterai-thorj^ 

h. Sub-thorax ^/ 

i. Abdominal 
j. Umbilicus ^ 



k. Supra-iliac 
i: Hip^^ 
m. Front thigh » 
n. Suprarlaiee 
0, Medial calf 
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Results and Conclusions. In sub-problem I, an analysis of the skin- 
fold changes which took place over both triceps, as a result o/ exer- 
cising the triceps of the dominant arip by weight training, failed to 
indidate Statistically that the Subcutaneous fat over the exercised 
trlpeps was reduced. On the average, the skinfold thickness decrefised 
o^r both the exerx;ised triceps and the non-exercised triceps, how- 
ever, the skinfolds decreased less over the exercised triceps than 
over the non-exercised triceps. It is. therefore, concluded that the 
evidence in this sub -problem does not support the postulate that sub- 
cutaneous fat disappears in localities where muscles are active and 
in proportion to their activity. 

A product-moment correlation was computed between the amount 
of strength gained by the exercised triceps and the changes in skinfold 
thickness over the exercised >triceps. , This correlation was found 
to be 0.43 which is significant at^the 10 percent Ifcvel. If this apparent 
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relationship is not a chance happening, it could be due to an increase 
in the vascularity of the subcutaneous tissues as a result of the train- 
ing program. 

To determine whether the weight training in sub-problem I actually 
increased the strength of the triceps which was exercised, the^mount 
of mean improvement was analyzed statistically and found to be sign- 
ificant at /the 1 percent level. ^ 

The dl|a in sub-problem I indicated that there were no cross transfer 
effects of trainii^ on strength to the non-exercised triteps as a result 
of exercising the triceps on the dominant arm by weight training. 

In sub-problem II. a graphical analysis of the subcutaneous fat 
patterns of thoafe subjects who underwent a period of diet without exer- 
• else follo^^gd-^y a period of diet wit^h selected exercises revealed no 
tendency for the exercise program to alter the subcutaneous fat patterns 
* observed in weight loss due solely to dietary restriction. Therefore, 
it is concluded from these date that the popular idea of specifically 
planned exercise of certain muscle groups for the elimination of reg- 
ional subcutaneous fat accumulations is not valid. ''^ 

A graphical analysis of the subcutaneous fat patterns of those .\ 
subjects in sub-problem 11 who initially underwent a period of diet 
with the selected exercises followed by a period of diet without these 
exercises also failed to indicate that exercises^ directed to specific 
areas of the body alter ^he 'subcutaneous fat patterns. 

» 

A SYNTHESIS OF NEW AND SUPERIOR 
ATTACK SKILLS FOR FENCING 

Joseph A. Mastropaolo 
and Walter E. Jackson 
Western State College of Colorado 
* 

Five distances may be defined for attacks for fencing. From dis;- 
tance I. the distance from the riposte, the foil point is eight inches 
from the target. From distance II, the distance foi^the advance, the 
foil-arm extends during the advance in order that a hit on the target 
n^y be recorded. From distance H. the foil point is 21 inches from 
the target. . From distance III. the distance for the lunge, the foil 
point is 33 inches from the target. From distance IV. the distance 
for the advance-lunge, the foil point is 47 inches from the target. 
From distance V. the distance for the fl^che. the foil point is 73 inches 
'from the target. ^ 

^ Description of the classical and new attack skills. The informatioji , 
^whicii follows is taken from -a cinematographic analysis and Fencing 
Recorder grdphs^ The performance of .the classical attack from dis- 
tance J id the same as the performance of the niew attack from distance 
I, The subject first extends the foil-arm accelerating Sufficiently 
> to activate the mercury switch in the foil. Within .11 secbnd, the 
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target is atruck bythe foil point, and acceleration ceases to be recorded. 
The time for the classical attack and the new attack from dislancevi 
is .11 second. \ 

The subject begins the classical attack from distance n by develop- 
ing with the rear foot 40 pounds of thrust horizontally rearward^ . 
Within .02 second, the forward foot lifts and begins its displacement" 
forward. Within .15 second, the subject accelerates sufficiently to 
activate the mejcury-switch in the foil. Within ,15 second, the forward 
foot lights. Within .(j^ second, the thrust from the rear foot decreases 
to 35 pounds horizontally rearward and ceases to be recorded. With- 
in .10 second, the foil point strikes the target, which movement com- 
pletes the attack. Within .06 second the rear foot lights. The time 
for the classical attack from distance- n Is ,45 second. 

The subject begins the ne.w attack from distance 11 by developing 
with the rear foot 40 pounds of thrust horizontally rearward. Within 
06 second, the subject accelerates sufficiently to activate the mercury 
switch in the foil. Within .13 second, thrust from the rear foot decreases 
to 35 pounds horizontally rearward and ceases to be' recorded. Within 
.11 second, the target is struck by,' the foirpolnt, and acceleration 
ceases to be recorded. The time for the new attack from distance II 
is .30 second. 

The subject begins the classical attack from distance III by develop- 
ing with the rear foot 40 pounds of thrust horizontally rearward. 
Within .02 second, the forward foot lifts and begins its displacement 
forward. Within 03 Second, the subject accelerates sufficiently to 
activate the mercury switch in the foil Within .19 second, the thrust 
from the rear foot decreases to 35 pounds horizontally rearward 
and ceases to be recorded. Within .08 second, the forward foot lights. 
Within .01 second, the target is struck by the foil point, and acceleration 
ceases to be recorded. The time for the classical attack from dis- 
tance in is .32 Second, 

The subject begins the new attack from distance III by developing , 
with the rear foot 4(1 pounds of thrust horizontally rearward.^ Within 
,09 second, the forward foot bears no weight. Within .OS second the 
subject accelerates sufficiently to activate the mercury switch in the 
foil. Within ,06 second, the thrust from the rear foot decreases to 
35 pounds horizontally rearward and ceases to be recorded. Within 
15 second the target is struck with the foil point (which movement 
completes the attack), and acceleration ceases to be recorded. With- 
in .09 second, the forward foot bears weight. Within ,21 second, the 
forward foot lifts and'^thin ,17 second the forward foot lights. The 
time for the new attack from distance HI is .38 second. 

The subject begins the classical attack from distance IV by develop- , 
ing with the rear foot 40 pounds of -thrust horizontally pearward, and 
by lifting the' forward foot thus beginning* its displacement forward. 
Within *.13 second, the subject accelerates sufficiently to activate the 
mercury switch in the foil, Wit-hlh .16 second, the thrust from the 
rear foot decreases to 35 pounds horizontally rearward and ceases 
to be recofded, WitM# ,04 second, the forward foot lights. Within 
.02 secoml, the rear foot lifts and begins its displacement forward* 
^ Within .10 secorfd.. the tear foot lights completing the advance. Within 
.05 second, the rear foot^ lights 'completing the advance. Within^ .05 
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second, the forward foot lifts and begins the lunge. Within .18 second, 
the forward foot lights. Within .01 second the target is struck with 
the point of the foil (which movement completes thfe attack), and 
acceleration ceases to be recorded. The time for the classical attack 
from distance IV is .69 second. 

The subject begins the*^ new attack from distance IV by developing 
with the rear foot 40 pounds of thrust horizontally rearward. Within 
. .15 second, the thrust from the rear foot decreases to 35 pounds and 
ceases to be rexjorded. .Within ,01 second, the subject accelerates 
sufficiently to activate the mercury switch in the foil. Within .13 
' second, the rear foot begins its displacement forward. Within .19 
second, the forward foot lifts and begins its displacement forward 
as acceleration ceases to be recorded. Within .02 second, the sub- 
ject again accelerates sufficiently to activate the mercury switch In 
the foil. Within .07 second, the rear foot complete^ its displacement 
\ forward.. Within ,02 second, the foil point strikes the target (which 
movement completes the attackj, and acceleration ceases to be recorded. 
Within .23 second, the forward foot lights. The time for the new attack 
from distance IV is .58 second. 

The subject begins the classical attack from distance V by develop- J 
ing ^th the rear foot 40 pounds of thrust horizontally rearward. 
Within .05 sebond, the subject accelerates sufficiently to activate the 
mercury switch in the foil. Within .23 second, the thrust from the 
rear foot decreases to 35 pounds and ceases to be recorded as the 
rear foot begins its displacement forward. Within .28 second, the for- 
ward foot be^rs no weight. Within ,05 second, with the rear foot in 
the air, tSe forward foot lifts. Within ,11 second, the rear foot lights. 
Within ,02 second, the foil point strikes the target (which movement 
completes the attack) and acceleration ceases to be recorded. The 
time for the classical attack from distan^ V is ,73 second, y 

The subject begins the new attack from distance VJjy*^eveloping 
with the rear foot 40 pounds of thrust horizontally M^arward. Within 
.05 second, thfe forward foot bears no weight, With^ 03 second, the 
subject accelerates sufficiently to activate the mercury switch in the 
foiU Within .04 second, the forward foot bear^welght again and re- 
activates the rear switchmat. Within .08 second the thrust of the rear 
foot decreases to 35 pounds and ceases to be recorded as the rear 
foot begins its displacement forward. Withing' .13 second, the redr 
foot, collides with the forward foot. Within .04 second, the forward 
toot bears no weight. Within second, the forward foot lifts and 
begins its displacement forward. Within .15 second, the rear foot 
lights on theSrear switchmat. Within .11 second, the forward foot 
' lights. Within .01 second, acceleration ceases to be recorded. Within 
.10 second, the rear foot bears no weight. Within .03 second, the foil 
point, strikes , the target, which movement completes the attack. The 
time for the new attack from distance V is .82 second. 

Execution of the new attack skills . The new attacks from distances 
II, m, IV, and V should be started by thrusting with the rear foot rear- 
ward. The trunk should incline forward uhtil aligned with the reai* 
• limb. The sword-arm should extend (1) before the target is struck 
in attacks from distances n and III or (2) as the forward foot begins 
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to thrust rearward in attacks from distances IV and V, The respective 
forces should be added just before maximum velocity and zero acceler- 
ation have been achieved with the preceding force, in order that acceler- 
ation be continuous. The umbilicus- shpuld travel a straight line to- 
ward the target. There should be minimal suppo^ and no resistance 
from the forward limb as the center of weight moves toward, over and 
beyond the forward foot. The thrust of the forward foot should be 
delivered rearward as much as possible with the smallest supporting 
or upward component. In the new attacks from df^ances IV and V. 
the target should be struck before or as the forward food completes its 
thrust rearward. 

Summary. The classical attack skills require four niovement 
patterns; one for the attacks from distances I aAd n, the second for 
the attack from distance HI. the third for the rfttack from distance 
W. and the fourth for the attack from distance V. The new attack 
Skills require one movement pattern which is seen in its entirety In 
the attack from distance V, Therefor^, the hew ^ittack skills represent 
a simplification in problems of -learning and problems of choice of 
attack. 

Under the rules of fencing with the foil and the gaber, the class- 
ical attack to distance IV is consSered **two fencing times'' and is 
subject to counterattack. The new attack skills represent an uninter- 
rupted progression forward^ must be considered under the rules as 
*'one fencing time" for attacks from distance I through V. and would 
not brsubject to counterattack. 

Problems of pursuit are important since an adversary may flee to 
avoid an attack. The best solution to these problems would be to attack 
from the distance at which tl^e adversary is found (usually distance 
III), then link an additional attack skill if. he should flee. The classical 
attack skills provide for the progressive linkage of attacks only from 
distance I to distance II. In attacks from distance I to HI. I to n to IV. 
or Ito V. stopping or scoring at intermediate distances would be difficult. 
There is no provision for the linkage of supplemental attack skills 
without interrupting acceleration or without decreasing velocity. The 
new attack skills, however; provide: (1) for progressive pursuit from 
distances I through V ;^thout interruption of acceleration or loss of 
velocity; and (2) for stopping or scoring at intermediate distances 
without difficulty, • . ^ / 

The n\echanics of the classical attack skills provide for recovery 
^r negative movements of the lower limbs, before the foil point strikes 
the target. The classical attack to distance n provides for the negative 
Movements forward of the forwardlower limb and the rearward lower 
fllmb. The classical attack to distance in provides for the negative 
/movement forward of the forward lower limb. The classical attack 
ri& distance IV provides for the negative movements forward (1) of 
forward lower limb and the rearward lower limb during the ad- 
vance, and (2) of the forward lower limb during the lunge. The class- 
ical attack^ to distance V provides for the negative movement forward 
of the rearward lower limb. Additional negative reactions in the hip 
and tjie shoulder girdles, which also shorten reach, occur as the 
rearward lower limb passes the forward limb. The mechanics of the 
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new attack skills from distances II through V are' devoid of negative 
lower-liiAb niovenients. 
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A COMPARISON OF SELECTED MOTOR MOVEMENTS 
RELATIVE TO PHYSIOLOGICAL CRITERIA 

Wayne Massey 

^ University of California. Los Angeles 



The purposes of this experiment wefe to equate several selected 
exercises as to strenuousness relative to cardJovasciiIar response, 
and to stress the significance of establishing common physiological 
denominators toward; standardizeNd methods m determining dosage^ of 
graded exercise based upon physiological criteria for comparing move- 
ment phenomena The research is not a stud> in test construction or 
an attemptto validate yet another index for the appraisement of "physical 
Sitness", though the results vrlll be interpr^Jable statistically. 

Rationale Q.f the Study. In this technological space era it is evident 
that humans are required to do many tasks that nature and nurture 
has not prepared them for, or lntended*'^tli2t, they should perform. 
Though man is by heredity and experience an extremely adaptive 
mobile organism, he has developed.^ envlroi/ments where reactions 
to situations were well within hlsl Imitations. Movement, activity 
and exercise, has been the chief mode of response to stimuli for 
thousands of years. Human response to situations Is brought about 
by neuroglandular effects on organic and muscular tissue rehitlve to 
skeletal structure In such a manner that motor movement results. 
Yet all of man's mov^me^ts, while adaptive, are ^lativel>ilmlted 
or slow; reflex and response times are slo^ sensltlvlly Ganges are 
restricted, time constants are v^ell defined, ana certainly power cannot 
be exerted beyond speed-strength capabilities. Ability to graduate 
applications of force with accuracy and precision and peak performance 
over long periods ^ of time in maintaining steady-state /fefffclency 
In fine skills is further curtailed by such factors as fatlguei, satiation 
and motivation — especially under s^xess conditions. 

To emphasize man's Inherent weaknesses is but to recognize some 
of his potentials and strengths Automation indicates the impossibility 
of eliminating the human factor since such provides the muscular, 
neural and cerebral response (movement, gradation and control) 
essential to intricate operations. Mai) is the ooly organism able to 
invent and operate machines, to make decisions, generaU^ upon past 
experlencea( solve new and immediate problems, and to conceive such 
problenos^y logical j>rocesses. Man* s^ limitations must be met first 
by continued adaptation of mechanical designs which are more sensitive 
to human factors, and secon.d, through sound motor training toward 
augmenting and. refining man's capacity for efficient movement If 
present demands in regard to human performance are becoming more 
and more exacting than In times past, for example, in military demands, 
in competition with friend and foe, in all other human relationships, 
in tt^. pressures and tensions of every day, living, and in the enjojrment 
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of positive and mental well-being, then sniall marginfl of physical 
fitness niay spell the difference between success or faflure, Factually, 
we must, through movement education and training, develop within the 
human bodj^ a wider margin for mobility and work and the ability 
to compensate for added loads of work. Such is the Impetus for re- 
search in human engineering as a niajor goal of physical education. 

Need for New Evaluative Criteria. During the last hall centiuy, 
the pitrposes of physical education have undoubtedly shifted from 
preventive aspects to educational goals for developing abilities«ssentlal 
for effective social living, ^<2wever, the 'objectives of phySical and 
motor fitness and organic, neuromusoilar efficiency have persisted. To 
have any knowledge of physical status or progress, it la necessary 
to measiire and evaluate, in order to detect weaknesses or to predict 
where they are'Vost likely to ocoir. It should be re-emphasized that 
physical educatio^ has not, beyond the shadow of a doubt, resulted in 
the proven attaliment of desired motor fitness objectives. Recently, 
the attainment oi these objectives has been questioned b> Kraus, Hirsch- 
land, and Weber, whose tests appeared to detect definite hi^er failure 
rates in American youth, the instrument is fallable since the battery 
is * overweighted by several measures of muscular strength and a 
sxq)pleness test, the validity, reliability, and arbitrary scores of 
which leave the results in question. However, more comprehensive 
evaluation by the AAHPER continue to attest to the fact that American 
yoirth compare unfavorable with European* Japanese and Canadian 
children. The suspicion still lingers that our general organic fitness 
is comparatively below par. This is a matter for grave concern I 

Most "fitness tests'* are based upon the measurement of static 
or dynamic strength, force-time relationships, and decrements of 
work in time with little reference to internal organic response effect- 
ing efficient movement and performance. There is need for studies 
which take into account the internal environment. The assumption 
was made that neither ''general -specific** ability or organic stamina 
and integrity is best reflected by sWrt time, individual, feat-type 
performance. The ambiguity in physiological meaning of such words 
as "motor fitness*', endurance and fatigue must be obvious when it 
is held that such are measured by, say, the leg lift. A game, a day*s 
work, or more exacting hazardous performance is not just a series 
of gregt strength, great speed, long distance, or short -time power 
performances. More likely, the athlete, worker, soldier or ci&cen 
able to produce, steadily and tirelessly, more work, power and'^fep^rge 
ipore efficiently with a minimum of stress, particiilarly where demands 
beyond the normal limits of the bodjc^ar^ made, is considered superior. 
Henpe, there is. need to re-evaluate c^teria foi^ movement performaijce 
relative to physical fittness. 




The Study 

The Physiological Criterion . When the question arises as to the* 
type and quantity of exercise to be recommended for an individuals 
particular requirements, it is noted that they do not have equal effects 
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physiologically. What is the sheer quantitative value of one exercise 
as compared to another? How much of one exercise is the quantitative 
equivalent of another exercise? It was desired to answer these questions 
on the basis of sonie reliable, compensatory physiological mechanism 
which is extreniely sensitive to changes that occur both within and 
without the body. The cardiovascular system is such a mechanism 
in its ability to indicate minute changes in the external and internal 
environment. It is especially sensitive to the influence of exercise. 
Some cardiovascular test. then, seemed a logical approach to the prob- 
lem. Many cardiovascular tests have been devisecj on the basis of 
different variables measurable in the cardiovascular system. Their 
virtues and faults have been adequately presented elsewhere. For the 
purposes of this experiment, the pulse- ratio test was selected in 
view of its face validity. (1) 

The pulse-ratio test had its origin in the work of Hambly, Pembrey 
and Warner (2); Hunt. Hambly. Parker and Pembrey (3); and Hunt 
and Pembrey (4). who realizing that the methods of determining 
efficiency by increased metabolism were too costly of time, apparatus, 
and expense, set out to produce a more simplified technique. Tuttle (5> 
refiije^ and described the use of the p\ilse- ratio test in detail for 
rating physical efficiency. He gave directions for i*ati^ physical 
efficiency, testing of efficiency in technique, and methods for ap- 
plying the pulse-ratio test in hi^ly specialized sports, and established 
the test as a promising means of classifying and comparing the 
strenuousness of exercises, as shown in their physiological effect \xpon 
the heart rate. 

Other variables such as oxygen consumption, vital capacity, blood 
pressure*, alkaline reserve, ^cardiac output, heart size, respiratory 
rate, metabolism, and other internal stress mechanisms were not 
investigated in the present* study and remain as promising criteria 
for further research. 

The Exercises . The exercises selected for purposes of comparison, 
on the basis of strenuousness of effect upon the heart, were three 
common calisthenic movements often practiced by the average person; 

1. Knee-bending (deep knee bends). Twenty-five knee bends were 

(1) The majority of such tests have not been found to correlate markedly 
high with many performance tests presuming to measure physical 
fitness. However, the validity of cardio- respiratory function in 
differentiating between organically sound and pathological conditions 
is generally accepted by dlinicians. 

(2) W. D. Hambly; M. S. Pembrey and E. C. Warren. **The Physical 
Fitness of Men Assessed by Various Methods**. Guys Hospital 
Report . 75:388-394. 1925. 

(3) G. H. Hunt; W. D. Hambly; W.D. Parker and M. S. Pembrey. **Tests 
for Physical Efficiency*'. Guys Hospital Report . 71:367-385 1922 

(4) G. H. -Hunt; M, S. Pembrey. **Tests for Physical Efficiency'*. 
Guys Hospital Report . 71:415-425. 1921. ^ 

(5) W. W. Tuttle. **The Use of the Pulse- Ratio Test » Rating Physical 
• -Efficiency'*. Research Quarterly. 2:5-17. 1931.^- 
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performed at metronome cadence set at a rate corresponding 
to 30 stool steps per minute. 

Pull-ups (chinning on the horizontal bar reverse grasp). Six 
chins were completed^ at metronome cadence set at a rate 
corresponding to 20 stool-steps per niinute. 
Push-ups (floor dips). Jen flopr dips were performed at 
metronome cadence set at a rate corresponding to 20 stool 
steps per minute. 

Stool -stepping. In order to establish the pulse-ratio 20 stool , 
steps (13 inch stool) per minute were performed and the pulse 
was recorded at thirty-second intervals for two minutes. After 
the pulse had returned to normal, 40 stool steps were performed 
per minute with the pulse rate recorded as before. Likewise 
for knee bends, chinning and dipping, the pulse rates were comited 
and recorded in the same manner and pulse ratios likewise 
determined. 



The Subjects . Preliminary to setting up the experiment, a number 
of subjects were given the stool steps and the three exercises for 
purposes of standardization, the results showing tRat 25 knee bends 
at a rate of 30 a minute. 10 dips at a rate of 20 a minute, and 6 chins 
at a rate of 20 a minute were approximately natural in repetitive 
sequence and equal In strenuousness for the average person. The 
specified number of repetitions were likewise the amomits of each 
exercise which were approximately equivalent, on the average, to a 
2.5 pulse ratio. 

Two himdred normal male subjects between the ages of 15 and 25 
years, varying in physicai condition from poor to excellent, were used 
in the experiment. The sample contained a natural classification of 
athletes and non- athletes or general college students. Each subject 
; reported to the laboratory on three different days, practicing the 
.1^ exercises and stool stepping on the first day to refine the techniques 
of performance, and performing stool stepping and knee bending on 
the second day, and stool stepping, chinning and dipping on the third 
day. The same men were used for all three exercises. The data 
were recorded in terms of ratios and stool stepping equivalents. 

The Data Analysis : The ratios corresponding to a given amomit 
of exercise and the exercises, corresponding to an obtained pulse 
* rktio,. were computed by the straight line formulae: 

. R^^ijL^ (E ^ El) R and E= " (R - RJ) E 
/E2 - El R2 - Rl 

Reliability: A correlation of . 906 between the stool step equivalents 
* for a 2.5 ratio between a flr^t and third trial (re -test) established 
the reliability of the methodj^o be sufficiently hi^ for individual 
measurement and prediction. ^ 

Mean Performances: The means of both the stool steeping equiv- 
alents and corresponding ratios were as follows: ^ 
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Means 

Ratios Stool Step Equivalents 

(A) 25 knee bends 2.56*, 12 30.6*. 30 

(B) .6 chins 2.52*. 14 29.6*. 27 

(C) 10 dips 2.50*. 15 28.7*. 28 

Ois the average, these dosates of exercise appeared to be ^rox- 
im^ly equal. Iliis observajon was established as true when the 
reUSbllities of the dlffereACjs were computed. Using formulae for 
correlated data, the "t" values were as follows: 

Ratio Differences Stool Step Differences 

Knee bends vs Chins .23 ' '^ .25 

Knee bends vs Dips .25 V. .17 

Chins VB Dips .13 \ .01 

The largest of these differences are not significant even at the 
80 percent level of confidence. 

The Predictive Index. Given a known effect of one exercise, rather 
accurate predictions can be made as to the probable effect of another, 
either in terms of pulse ratios or in stool step equivalents. For pur- 
poses of individual prediction, a more refined statistical approach 
than the method of averages was nep*«^ary. Accordingly, coefficients 
of correlations were computed between the stool step equivalents of 
knee bends, chins and dips, and also between the direct ratios ob- 
tained from the knee bends, chins and dips. The regression equations 
and regression lines thus gave an accurate means of prediction. 
The equations are as follows: . 

Predicting of stool step equivalents from the exercises ' 

Knee bends from chins or Y .75X +8.61 

Chins from knee bends or X .64Y +9.74 ii. 

Knee bends from dip or Y .75X +9.00 * 

Dips from Knee bends or X .59r5f +10.81 

Chins from dips or Y .92X +2.87 

Dips from chins or X .84Y +4.26 

Predicting Pulse Ratios from the Exercises 

Knee bend^ from chins or Y .65X + ,92 

Chins from knee bends or X .80Y + .47 

Knee bends from dipa orY .62X + 1.00 

Dips from knee bends orX .8^Y + .38 

Chins from dips 6rY ,87X f .35 

Dips from chins orX .95Y + .10 

Other Correlations. In order to throw light upon related problems 
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that occur during a limited experiment, and In the Interest of suggesting 
further, studies, several correlations were computed among the ratio 
elements of the experlmeAt. ' - * 

Other Correlations 

Knee bends vs chins - stool step equivalents .69 , 

Knee bends vs dips - stool step equivalents .67 

Chins vsdlps - stool step equivalents .89 

Knee bends vs cWns - pulse ratio '.72 

Knee bends vs dips - pulse ratio .71 ^ . 

Chins vs dips - pulse ratl^ .91 > 

First trial with third Vial - reliability .91 

Ratios 40 steps with ratios 25 knee bends .57 

Ratios 40 steps with ratios 10 dips .69 

Ratios 40 steps with ratios 6 chins .65 
. , -.Stool steps i.5 ratios with knee bend stool steps .39 

•Stool steps 2.5 ratios with chin stool steps .24 

Stool steps 2.5 ratios with dip stool steps. .16 

Ratios for 20 steps with ratios 25 knee bends .35 

Ratios for 20 feteps with ratios for 10 dips .46 

Ratios for 20 steps with ratios for 6 chins .40 



The Findings 

1. When perfqrmed at the specified rates, used in the study, the 
order and magnitude of strenuoiisness of the movement exercises 
was as follows: 

(a) Chins are 4.2 times more strenuous ^an knee bends, 
five tlAes more strenuoiis than stool steps, and 3l.7 more 
strenuous than dips. ' - , . 

(b) Dips are 2.5 times Irrore st;renuous than knee bends and 
three times more strenuous than stool steps. 

(c) Knee bends are 1.2 times more strenuous than stool steps, 

^ 2. Given a known effect of one movement, rather accurate pre- 
diptions were m^de as to the probable effects of another. The re- 
g^ssion equations and regression lines gave an accurate means' of 
prediction in determining dosage and graded effects of exercise on 
a physiological criterion. 

3. The criterion differentiated significantly between the athletes 
and non- athletes of the sjudy. The differences among all exercises 
were found to be significantly to the advantage of the athletes. 



Concliisions 



r 



1. Exercises can be classified plyrsiologlcally as to strenuous- 
ness of effect upon the cardiovascular mechanism ^by a modified pulse 
ration test. ^ , • 
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2. Withtn the physiological limits of the heart, the relation "between 
two . different amounts of the same movement or exercise furnishes 
a Mtter means of determining an exercise ratio equivalent than does 
the relation, between two different amounts of different exercises, 

3. A man performs more efficiently at optimum speed and tends 
to repeat movements at rather definite rhythm of performance, and,, 
exercise rates may be above or below optimum efficiency. 

4. As the intensity of exercise Is increased above and beyond the 
phjrsiological linaits of the heart rate, the increase in heart rate, 
as directly proportional to exercise intensity, ceases to be rectilinear. 
This breaking point seems to vary wlth^ the physical condition of 
the individual. 

5. Some individuals are apparently in good condition for one 
type of exercise and in relatively poor condition for another. This, 
for example, was noted on the basis of the size of the ratios where 
many individuals appeared to be in good cofadition for chins and in 
poor condition for knee , bends. In addition to muscular condition, 
it appeared that some individuals had peculiar leverage advantages 
In the attachments of certain muscles and tendons. This might explain 
the peculiar aptitude of spme individuals fdr various kinds of activities 
and sports. ^ 



Itecommendations 

It is recommended that other physiological cri^feria^of external 
stresa be investigated for example blood pressure, respiratory factors, 
oxygen consumption, cardiac output, and many other criteria of the 
internal, organic environment. The methods of the present study 
seem applicable to others. 
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CAMPUS PLANNING 

James V. Edsall 
Planning Coordinator 
^ University of Illinois 

The "enrollment explosion" -and unprecedented growth of the ed- 
ucational fields, allied research, and pii)lic service activities, cpupled 
with rising cost and limited funds, is resulting' in a more intensive 
use of existing facilities on the campuses of institutions of higher ed- 
ucation than ever before experienced. Inevitably, as the colleges and 
departments begin to feel the pinch of space shortages for the growth 
of their programs, con^jetition develops for both new and existing 
facilities. This includes competition for land between programs 
requiring oi;tdoor facilities and sites for new building construction. 

The result of this competition for building space, land, and capital 
funds can easily result in the loss of a balanced program at the 
institution, for it is difficult not to over-emphasize the needs of a 
field of study, such as the sciences, in view of its rapidly expanding 
scope and the much publicized need for scientists. It can mean loss 
of the aesthetic qualities of the college-university campus conducive 
to scholarly activities, for , it is difficult to resist the pressures to 
use every available piece of open land for 'construction of needed 
building space. It;can mean the de-emphasis of student extramural 
activities because of the loss of such facilities as pliy fields to sites 
for bxUldlngs required for whaV appears, to be a more urgent need. 
It can even result in creating difficulty in holding and obt^ning staff. 
Indtistries throughout thp couhtry are constructing campus -Uke setting^ 
for their research laboratories, in part, it can be believed, to entice^ 
staff away from the college and university atmosphere. The adminis-, 
tration of institutions of higher education must be particularly diffidult 
today, in view of these added pressures. 

^ One of • the methods employed to ass^A oareful review and con- 
sideration of all facets of campus growth and th^ equitable distribution 
oilfepace has been the formation of planning committees^. These com- 
mittees are appointed to advl^ on the urgency, need, and proper bal- 
ance of activities and facilities wlthirfthe college or university program. 
Such a method is used at the University of njinois. A Campus Planning 
Committee is apjpoigted with each college and administrative unit 
represented^ and is charged with the responsibility for the preparation 
of a prograna for the physical development of the campus. In order, 
to m>et this responsibility, the Conunlttee. with the aid of a professional 
planning 'staff, prepared a Campus Development Plan. This plan is 
constantly under review and is updated as new needs are evaluated 
f and new facts become available. It was predicated on long- rwige 
principles and direction of growth, such as: 

O \ 
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1. Maintenance of the mall concept in tge^ present campus and in 
the future development. 

2. Maintenance of a general land coverage ratio existant of ap- 
proximately 25%. 

3. Maintenance of building masses of a scale similar to existing 
buildings wherever possible. 

4. Development of the central campus area as a pedestrian is- 
land with vehicular traffic generally disposed on the periphery. 

5. Development of the Liberal Arts and Sciences as the academic 
and phjrsical core witfi ancillary co^Uege groups surrounding. 



^ 6. Development of ^the main Library as the nucleus of academic 
units which do not )have their own specialized libraries. 

7. Disposition of student housing in pei^pherfil areas. 

8. "Arrangement of the colleges in units with expansion areas pro- 
vided for all academic programs. * 

9"! Development of University-owned land for building purposes in 
preference t6 acqulsitionVof other properties )^erever feasible. 

While this Campus DevelopmenbP^n recognized and proposed gen- 
eral solutions for the long-range neetK ^^it inclu ded specific details 
and recommendations for the next 10 yearS." TRftsagxiod was chosen 
primarily, as a state bond issue to provide building fimdslJNi expanding 
educational and welfare facilities from which the University would 
benefit in the same period of time. In addition, projected enrollments 
and rapidly .changing programs cannot be accurajBely forec^t beyond 
this period. ' ^ ^ ^"^■■^ • 

In the preparation of. the, plan each college, departn^ent, and alv=* 
ision in^e University, including adjainis^rative and service depart- 
ments, was asked t«/ participate. This procedure was dictated by two ^ 
major consideratioiffi; first, because eac^ college ahd administrative 
unit would be vitally affected, and more accurate i g ta wnatlon , ^ - 
ceming their growth and needs could be obtained dijrectly from thetej— 
and. second, because of the enormity of the undertaking, it would 
take the assistance knd participation of each administrative unit, if 
a comprehensive plan#was tp be developed. 

As a first step, a complete inventory of the existing campus fac- 
ilities was undertaken. The purposes -of this inventory were to: 

1. Ascertain tlie amoimt of academic. space allocated to the various 
colleges, departndents. and research activities. 
^ 2. EstaWish utilization factors of such ^pace in terms of optimum 



3. Detenntne^genferal standards of square footage required per full 



' rooms, laboratories, and special aptivity areas/ 

4. Determine general standards of office space Ire quired. 

5. Determine general standards for research space. 

6. Evaluate land-use programs requiring open exterior areas. 

7. Evaluate the problenjs of upgrading or abandoning existing space 
to acconxmodat^ present and growing programs. '"''•^•.h^ 




academic areas, class - 



8. Determine space d^icieticies 
or obsolescence. 
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9. Develop more efficient scheduling of space. ^ 

After the inventory was completed and the fact^ reviewed, ob- 
jectives of the plan and assumptions on which it would be based were 
established and approved. Standards for space allocation and util- 
izatioh^ were adopted, and formulas for the calculation of space needs 
were jestablished. These standards and formulas, with the projected 
student enrollment for each department, were given to the colleges 
and other administrative units. Each, then, calculated the total 
space required for their activities. * 

Thelpe calculations were reviewed and compared with the inventory 
of exisung facilities on the campus, and an estimate of the additional 
space tequirfed to provide for the9e programs was made. Simul- 
tanopusly with the calculation of space requirements for th^ academic, 
administtative, and service activities programs outlining the needs 
of student housing, student recreation and sports activities and parking 
were developed. The functional relationships between all of these 
activities Were determined and allocation of both building space ^nd 
land area was proposed. 

■ With thV objectives of the plan, the assumptions, the facts and 
proposed allocations of building space and land area, a plan was designed 
for the physical development of the campus in which the various act- 
ivities and functions were located in accordance with the requirements, 
of the functional relationships between them,, the relative need for 
central location OQ.Uie campus, and the availability of area for present 
and futui!,e expansion of the program. Obviously, eveiy administrative 
unit desires a central campus location. The primary criteria for 
assigning this location was the student. The program which had the 
^ largest number of students 'and 'provided tKe most service courses 
fo.r .other programs was assigned the central area. The other act- 
ivities and programs were arranged around the central unit. 

In addition to the allocation of space and land, plans ^were included 
for major streets, campus landscaping and expansion of utilities, and 
a program for capital expenditures was developed. This program in- 
jcluded proposals for: 

1. The construction of new buildings for academic and service 
programs. 

2, The reassignment and^ remodeling of existing building space. 
3* Construction of outdoor facilities for physical education and 

recreation. * . % 

4. Construction of single undergraduate and single graduate and 
student family housing, 

5. Acquisition of additional land. . * ' ' 

6. Construction of utilities to service the expanded campus. 

7. Development of traffic and parking facilities, including bicycle 
paths and additional facilities for pedestrians. 

8. A student-staff nlass "transit system to serve the campus only. 

9. L^indscaping and preservation of the open green areas. 

The Campus Development Plan and the proposed capital expenditures 
program, while under constant surveijlance and revision, serve ^^a. 
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guide and "measuring stick*' for the Campus Planning Committee 
to assist them in the evaluation of requests and in the preparation 
of recommendations concerning the physical developmentof the campus. 

The limit of fime for this portion of the program prevents a detail- 
ed explanation of all the phases of the plan. However, that which must 
be foremost in your mincjs is. **what information do the colleges and 
other administrative units prepare, and how do they actually participate 
in the planning process?'' 

As previously indicated, they prepare the actual space requirements 
for their programs. PreviQus to this calculation and preparation of 
requirements, the colleges and other administrative units provided 
information necessary for the development of space standards and 
methods for determining the space needs. They established and assisted^' 
in determining: ' * 

1. Desirable student section size for each course. 

2. Length and number of instructional periods far each courafe 

3. Amount of space required for a student statiort in classroot^s. 
'laboratories and special activity areas. 

4. Amount of space permutation in offices. 

5. Amoimt of space required per research wOrker. 

6. Desirable ratio between staff and students* 

7. Amount of space required for administration and service. 

They provided criteria for location of their facilities on the campus, 
such as: 

1. Proximity required to major general University facilities such 
as the main library. 

2. Amount of student and staff interchange between colleges and 
departments. 

> 3. Need for location withlxi easy walking distance (time between 
classes) from the center of stu<ij|ttt concentration during the 
academic day and close to locker and shower facilities such 
as physical education play fields require. ^ 

4. Necessity for extensive utilities, water, electricity, and otheri 
such as some engineering laboratories require. 

5. 'Need for proximity to railroad sidings or other transportation 
facilities such as the Physical Plant Department might require. ■ 

With this' type of information the standards apd piethods can be 
developed, and a plan prepared. Each phase of the plan as it is completed 
should 'be reviewed with the participants. 

The benefits of such a procedure and development plan are apparent 
and can result in: i 

1. A clearer and sharperpictureofuniversity and college objectives. 

2. A direction of growth which, if it accomplishes no more than 
a^ poipt of (Jevlation 'encourages careful consideration of the 
reasons for and ramifications of such deviations. 

3. Assurance of equal consideration of each program needs for 
physical location on the campus and capital funds. 
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4. Reduction of dispersal and duplication of activities. 

5. An organized growl^i^with accompanying ^ economies of both 
time and money. ^ 

6. Broader dissemination of information concerning each of the 
coHege and university programs with better understanding of 
the' growth problems. 



in: 



The penalties of no plan are equally apparent for it normally results 



1. A lack of coordinated effort; the programs of colleges and 
universities today have expanded to such an extent, and cut 
across s6 many of the traditional lijies of demarcation* between 
fields, it takes a coordinated program of fact finding and eval^ 

Ration to assure that enough coverage. of all the activities 
been included. 

2. A lack of coordinated gro^^^h with accompanying inefficieiyfies 
and loss of economy. 

3. The loss of facilities and functional location on the cairipus to 
needs which appear. to be more urgent or to a solution wrrich is 
only expedient. 

4. The loss of an opportunity to spread the gospel concerning your 
own program, and lack of understanding of the growth problems 
of others. 

There are many institutions of higher education which have either 
prepared, Or are preparing, campus development plans. May I suggest 
that if your institution is not, that you write or visit one or more of 
these colleges or universities to obtain more information concerning 
campus planning than has been possible to detail in this limited time. 

Some of the institutions with planning programs are: 

1. University of California 

2. Stanford University 

3. Universit]^ of Wisconsin 

4. Ohio State University 

5. University of Pennsylvania 

6. Wayne State University 

7. University of Michigan 

8. Cornell University 

9. Harvard University 

10. Massachusetts Institute of Technology v 

The Division of Higher Education of the Federal Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare has also been tindertaking extensive 
surveys of the existing facilities and future plans of all the institutions 
of higher education, and the information is available. 
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A STUDY OF THE PRESENT STATUS, FUTURE NEEDS 
AND RECOMMENDED STANDARDS REGARDING SPACE 
USED FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
' PHYSICAL RECRE^ATION AND ATHLETICS 

A, V, Sapora 
University of Illinois 

This study, completed in May 1960, was onr of the many reverber- 
ations of the rapid growth of the Urbana -Champaign campus of the 
University of JEllinois, from 1948 to . 1960, and the anticipated growth 
of the campus by 1970, Before 1940, like nr^any other institutions of 
higher learning, both larfee and small, marginal campus land reserved 
for expansion was used for physical education and informal physical 
play and recreation, likewise. Indoor play space for sports and games 
was. relatively sufficient to rneet the needs of a studenfbody that was 
increasing very little as a result of the arrested economic develop^ 
ment during 'the depression years. 

Bi!t after 1946, with the explosive increase in student enrollinent 
and the subsequent expansion of physical facilities to meet studept 
needs, the situation changed abruptly. As Mr. Edsall pointed out, early 
in 1958, all major units„ of Ithe University were asked to critically 
analyze the use of existing physical facilities and to estimate present 
area and facilities needs as ^\^ll as needs to meet anticipated enroll- 
ment increases at the Urbani- Champaign campus through 1969. In 
addition, a Chicago Undergraduate •'Division of the University of Illinois 
to acQomodate 20,000 students was being planned, and precise physical 
facilities estimates for all programs and services of this unit were 
needed by the Planning Division, \ This study is the result of the request 
for this type of information frpm the College of Physical Education 
at the University of Illinois. 

The first step in the study wasl to secure acceptance of the following 
underlying assumptions by the Uni|v^ersity Building Program Committee: 

1, The Basic Instruction Program in Physical Education for Men 
and Women will continue to be required of undergraduate students 
for four semesters, and that students wllLbe required to be in 
continuous attendance in physical education until these require- 
ments have been met. 

2, Space problems should not dictate the program but that facilities 
will be made available so t^iat appropriate cetlrses and physical 
recreation activities may be offered to-^eet student needs, 
and that students will be permitted some choice in their physical 
education and Intramural activities. 

3, The University of Illinois should make a contribution to national 
fitness and fitness ecjucation. 

4, Participation In sports and physical recreation provides healthy 
emotional release essential to the welfare of students. - / 

5, The University of Illinois desires an environment for students 
that is in line with generally accepted principles, of education 
and recreation in a university. * 
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• *6. The ratio of undergraduate students, men to women is 2.58 ^ 
to 1 (1959) and will be approximately 2.23 to 1 in 1969; that 
the ratio of student^ (freshman- sophomore, junior- senior, grad- 
uate) will gradually change from the present 2-2-1 to a 2-3-2. 

7. The predicted enrollment of undergraduate and graduate students 
> provided by the University of Illinois Bureau of Institutional 

Research be accepted as a realistic prediction. 

8. Xhe greater needs for space for physical activities program 
stems from undergraduate enrollments, but that graduate students 
and staff use physical edu!^ation and recreation. facilities to .some 
degree. (This use is estimated to be 25 percent as extensive 
as that of undergraduates.) 

9. Tche standards desired as guides in planning represent the 
minimum desirable number of square feet per student required 

, to conduct an adequate program. The University's interests 
are not in absolute minimum requirements » nor in optimum space 
that might be made availa[ble. 
10. Standards needed should relate specifically to physical activity 
areas (gymnasiums, swiramingppols, sports fields, etc.). Accord- 
ing to the planning architects at the University, 40 percent mu3t 
be added to the net t>lay space to provide adequately for walls, 
stairways, hallways, offices, storage, showers* and similar 
structures. 

The problem of the study was to supply the University Planning 
Division. with information concerning four major points: 

1. Compilation of an accurate summary of all facilities and areas 
used for physical education, varsity athletics, intramural sports 
and informal, unorganized physical recreation activities. This in- 
cluded totals of net square feet of indoor space used for play 
activities, service areas, adxninistrative functions, and class- 
rooms, as well as for all outdoor space used for these types of 
activities. Detailed summaries were made showing space used 
by men and by women, by specific location, by building, and in 
several other categories that would presumably help planning 
and analysis of space use and need. 
\ .2. Along with gross summaries of space there was a need to 

classify space, i.e., distinguish between different types of space 
used for an indoor pool, a g)minasium for basketball, a low- 
celling room for fencing, a softball field, or a University camp 
or picnic area on or near the campus. Indoor and outdoor areas 
were classified and given specific designations, thereby creating 
a system of reference to the various types of space needed. 
These designations, stated more specifically in the standards 
evolved in this report, classify phsjsical play space in five 
categories, namely; 

y$ (a) A-type space or indoor space ir 

(b) B-type space or outdoor play fields, chiefly for physical 
education classes 
^c) C-type space or outdoor campus space for scheduled Intra- 
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mural activities, or indoor areas too far away from the 
center of the campus for other lhan Intramural or recreational 
use 

(d) .D-type space or outlying general campus outdoor recreation 
areas (picnic areas, wopds and the like} »^ 

(e) E-type space or off-campus camping, outdoor education or 
similar recreation areas. 

3. There wa^ a need to supply information regarding the util- 
• ization 01 all areas. Indicating which physical play facilities 

were being used by different University administrative units, 
and specifically how many hours per week each semester these 
facilities and areas were utilized for physical education classes, 
varsity sports, scheduled intramural sports, and Infornial, 
unorganized sports activities. Important also was the need 
to indicate the total hours per week for use of gymnasiums 
and similar facilities for dances, student dramatic shows, and 
a variety of other non-sport types of events, and the use* of 
outdoor faculties by University High School, the University Band5. 
and by the Armed Forces for drill, parades and other special 
events. 

4. Also very import^t was the need to Indicate: 

(a) Present adequacies and inadequacies (in square feet) of the 
above mentioned types of space to meet the present (1959- 
1960) needs. 

(b) Future needs for all types of physical education and physical 
recreation space. 1959 to 1969, with specific reference to: 

(1) Total net square feet of space needed 

(2) ^cific amount of each type of space neeSed 

(3) , Atoc^iht of space, by type, needed for both men and women 

(4) A/schedule of priorities-for all space, by type, indicating 
when sjjace would be needed between 1959-1969, and where 
thifi space nalght be best located to meet university needs, 
as indicated by predicted enrollments for^the Urbana- 

I ^ Champaign campus. ^ 

The principal procedures and techniques used in developing the 
tudy and formulating the standards included: 

1. A visit to each Big Ten University campus, discussing thoroiigWy 
space needs with staff members ol departments of physical 
education, athletics, and with each university planning division, 
detail maps of sh facilitljjas at each institution were obtained, 
all space measured from these mapss and a compilation of the 
total square %fget of space, by type, was completed; this survey 
and analjrsis of the status and utilization of facilities at other 
Big Ten instltuUons was made to: 




(a) Show what other Institutions' were doing about providing 
physical education, ^hletic andij5hyslcal recreation facilities. 
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(b) Secxire opinions from those responsible for programs* at 
other institutions as to the ade^cy of their facilities to 
meet needs of their present enrollment, and what plans and 
opinions they had to meet obvious needs as Indicated in 
V anticipated increases in futxire enrollment. 

2 The initiation of a definite classification of space by type (A, 
B, C, D, E) was essential in that it provided a basis for com- 
munication and for calculation of the various types of space 
needed to meet particular program needs. 

3 The use of empirical analysis, based upon years of experience^ 
and upon intensive study of the problem over the past two years 
by the staff of the University of niinois College of Physical Ed-^ 
ucatlon and the Department of Intercollegiate Athletics.^was im- 
portant in the development of the standards. Detailed facts 
regarding program operations of all major University of Illinois 
units concerned were gathered through observation of hotirs- 
per-day use of all facilities and areas during the year 1958-59, 
scheduled and informal uses of areas and facilities were recorded, 
and complete sunamarieS of utilization were compiled. Inter- 
views with various staff members and key Individuals also gave 
further information regarding peak load needs and other factors 
necessary to establish standards to nieet needs at the Urbana- 
Champalgn campus. Significant, too, was the advice and co- 
ordinated planning function performed by the University of 
Illinois Planning Division, and the critical examination and the 
opinions regarding the standards v^ch were offered by Big 
Ten physical educators, athletic directors, and other qualified 
individuals who examined the standards. 

The findings and conclusicJns of the study have resulted in several 
significant developments at the University of Illinois regarding the 
program of physical education, athletics, intramural sports and physical 
recreation. Two major developments are mentioned here, others may 
be found in the full report; 

1 The acceptance in principle of the standards by the University 
Planning Division for immediate and long range planning to pro- 
vide facilities and areas for these programs at the University of 

'niinots. Thus, the development of physical education, athletics 
and physical recreation facilities occupies a specific place in 
the University physical facilities master plan, 

2 The development of a logical approach to coordinated planning 
involving professional^ planners, the, university administration, 
and the professional educators responsiblefor physical education, 
varsity athletics, intramural spoi:t^, and informal physical^ 
recreation activities, has evolved from the study. The infor- 
mation from the stud]^ has made possible more efficient plan- 
ning, a flexibility for planning previously non-existent, a clar- 
ification of objectives, and an understanding necessary to develop 

,and implement an over-all plan, based on specific standards, 
to meet university physical facilities needs for physical education. 
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varsity athletics, intramural sporta. aiid informal, unorganized 
physical activities programs, through 1969 on the Urbana- 
Champaign campus. 



UNIVERSITY OFJLLINOIS 
College of Physical Education 
Bxiildlngs and Fields tommittee 

STANDARDS 

AREAS (INDOOR AND OUTDOOR) FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS, PHYSICAL RECREATION, AND VARSITY 

ATHLETICS 

TYPE A - Indoor Teaching Stations Space Requirements: 8.5-9.5 
sq. ft. per student (total, undergraduate enrollment) 

Including: (a) Gym floors, mat areas, swimming pools, courts, etc. 

(b) Adjacent to lockers and showers and within 10- 
minutes walking distance of academic classrooms 

Uses: Physical education class Instruction, varsity sports, intra- 
mural sports, unorganized infdrmal "sports participation, 
student and faculty recreation, etc. 

Breakdown of Type A Space 

Al- Large gynmasium areas with relatively high ceilings (22 ft. 
minimum) for basketball. 5adniinton. gymnastics, apparatus, 
volleyball, etc. 
• (approximately 55 percent of Type A space) 

A2- Activity areas with relatively low ceilings (12 ft. minimum) 
for combatives. therapeutic exercises, dancing, weight lifting, 
etc. 

(approximately 30 percent of Type A space) 
A3 - Swimming and diving pools. 

y (approximately 15 percent of "Type A space) 

TYPE B - Outdoor Te&ching Stations -- %)ace Requirements: 70 - 90 
sq. ft. per student (total undergradiiate enrollment) 

Including: (a) ^rts fields of all types 

(b) Adjacent to lockers and showers and within ten- 
k nainute walking distance of academic classrooms 

Uses. Physical education class Instruction, vfersity sports, intra- 
mural sports participation, student and faculty recreation, 
etc. 
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Breakdown of Type B ^ace 
*" y 

Bl - Sodded areas for soccer, touch football, saftball, etc. 
(approximately 60 percent of Type B space) 

B2- Court type areas for tennia. volleyball, flicker ball, etc* 
(approximately 15 percent of Type B space) 

B3 - ^cialized athletic areas for track and field, baseball, archery, 
varsity football, golf, camping demonstrations, etc. 
(approximately 25 percent of Type B space) 

B4 - Swinmiing Pools (included in B3 approximations) 

TYPE C - Sports Fields and Buildings, Intramural and General 
Outdoor Recreation Areas — ^ace Requirements: 120- 140 
sq. ft. per student (total undergraduate enrollment). 

Including: (a) Playing fields and athletic buildings of all types; 

Softball diamonds, tennis courts, arenas, field houses, 
etc. 

(b) Too far removed from general student lockers, 
showers, living quarters and academic buildings for 
use as teaching stations 

(c) lyiaximum distance from major residence areas — 
one mile 

y 

Uses. Intramural sports, varsity sports, unorganized informal 
.sports. 

1^ 

Breakdown of Type C Space 

CI - Sodded areas for soccer, touch football, Softball, etc. 
(approximately 40 percent of Type C space) 

C2- Court-type areas for tennis, volleyball, flicker ball. etc. 
(approximately 10 percent of Type C space) 

C3 - ^cialized athletic areas for track and f^ld, baseball, archery, 
varsity football, golf, camping demonstrations, etc. 
^ (approximately 45 percent of Type C space) 

- Swimming pools (included in C3 approxiifiation) 

C5- Sports aiid intramural buildings providing lockers, showers, 
play space, office space, lounge rooms, etc. 

(approximately 5 percent of Type C space) 

TYPE D - Informal Recreation Areas ^ace Requirements, included 
in C3. ^ 

Including: (a) mini Grove and similar type picnic areas 
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(b) Maximtun distance from residence areas — 1 l/2 
miles 

.(approximately 15 percent of total Type C space) 

Uses. Picnics, outing activities, including outdoor cookery, evening 
^ngfests. stqjytelling. etc. 

TYPE E - Off Campus Outdoor Education. Camping and Recreation 
Areas 

Including, (a) Outdoor camping and outdoor education center, off- 
campus golf courset University country club. etc. 
(b) Maximum distance from heart of the campus 25 
miles. 

Uses: Over-night camping, picnics, outing activities, camping 
demonstrations, golf, archery, boating, canoeing, outdoor 
swimming, etc. 

Estimate of space needs of this^ type area: It is difficult to state 
these needs on a square-feet-per-student basis. Such areas con-, 
trittute materially to the outdoor education and outdoor recreation 
of.ix)th men and women students, but the many variables in climate. 
,ln topography, in distance from heart of campus, in emphasis on 
outdoor education, makes a square -feet- per* student standard difficult 
to establish. 



PRINCIPLES OF FACILITIES PLANNING AND UTILIZATION 

/ . H, E, Kenney 

University of Illinois 

1. The provision of the gross space needed for intramural sports 
activity and physical recreation of students will insure more than enough 
space for a two-jrear basic physical education (service) requirement, 
^reading the activity of students over the school day, through a required 
instruction and activity program, will require less space than would be 
needed if all student physical activity needs were met after class hours. 
Stating it another way, the space needed to provide teaching stations 
for a program based on a two-year physical education requirement is 
inadequate in providing for the intramural sports and spontaneous play 
needs of all undergraduates. The peak- load demands for these programs 

' come after class hours and in the evening. 

2. Indoor (Type A) space is of primary importance in moderate 
and cold climates. During severely inclement weather most physical 
activity programs must be carried on indoors. 

3. ^ace provided for voluntary, spontaneous physical recreation, 
to be efficiently used, must be adjacept to classrooms and'or housing. 
The degree of use such are^is receive is in inverse ratio to the distance 
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that must be traveled by students to reach the are/s 

4 Exercise rooms or small low-ceiling gymnasiums should be 
placed\n men's and women's housing developments 

5 When available, outlying areas (Type-'C) should be utilized for 
regularly scheduled intramural and varsity team activities, thereby 
leaving A and B Type space during after-school hours for spontaneous 
participation. 

6. Space, either A or B Type, reserved exclusively for special 
groups such as varsity teams, is a practice that cannot be defended. 
If areas are exclusively reserved for varsity team use. they should 
be far enough out of the heart of the campus to be classed as C space. 

7 Sports and exercise areas reserved after school hours for spon- 
taneous participation should be supervised by competent specialists 
to insure greater and more effective use. This is particularly true of 
exercise rooms, weight lifting and weight training areas, wrestling 
and combat rooms, archery ranges, golf driving ranges, etc. In order 
to use efficiently physical recreation space, equipment check out and 
towel service rooms should be open after class hours until closing 
time for the building. 



Limitations in Application of these Standards ^ ^ 

J 1 Will the standards evolved from this study apply, .regardless** y 
^ of University enrollment growth? Will they apply to small colleges 
or universities with small enrollments? These questions are not vet 
completely answered. , 

We believe, however, that these standards ^apply for' an en- 
rollment of 3.000 o^ more undergraduates. If smaller universities or 
colleges desire programs in^ physical education, ^jjtramujral sports. V 
physical recreation and athle^tics.^xnpar^lejo^ 
Institutions, it shpuld be pointed oWt to t^m^^ihe 3pn.o6,^T07i^SQ 
by applying these standards* at the 3.000 enrolment lev^J r^ir^ents 
fairly clpse to the miniigum for any institution. Ther'S are minimiun 
essentials in g3Tnnasium floor space, swimming pool area exercise 
rooms.* game rooms, sports fields, and tennis courts to meet the needs 
of students, even In a small college or university. Consequently, it 
is our present opinion that the standards estal>lished by this study . 
are helpful in planning at any level of enrollment of undergraduate 
studeij^. This matter, howeverTjieeds further study. 

2. Some universities are gradually becoming more graduate thay 
undergraduate. This causes a change in the application of standards. 
Many graduate students are married and do not live in the campus area. 
Even though they live in university housing provided for n^arried 
students, the problems of providing physical recreation opportunities 
is a different one for them than for undergraduates. \^e have estimated 
that graduate students and faculty use physical recreation space about 
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25 percent as extensively as do undei^aduates. 

> 

3. It is, recognized that certain colleges and universities, already 
located in crowded urban areas, could not meet these standards. There 
Is need for further studyofthe needs of the land-poor urbanlnstitutions, 
as well as an examination of the wisdom of locating auidversity in 
a metropolitan area without adequSf§--«pa£e_for expansion or for a 
minimum of green malls required to maintain a desirable aesthetic 
climate. 

4. The standards are not completely applicable in warm dry climates 
where B Type (Outdoor) facilities may be u/ed all year round, and they 
must be deviated in universities where intlement weather is the rule 
for most of a school year. ^ 

5. If research in the use of plastic domes for covering B Type 
(Outdoor) space proves sJccessful. these standards will have to be 
revised/ Plastic domesy double walled and hellum_iilled for light- 
ness, may not be too costly i^en their development results in in- 
creased utilization of expensive space. 

6. These standards, as all others, are guides. Variations in sit- 
uational factors make careful appraisal and planning techniques . 
necessary in meeting specific local needs. 
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This year has been an Interesting and challenging one because of 
the voluminous correspondence with professional people throxighout tflfe 
country. All expenses in connection with purchasing stamps, stencils ^ 
paper and typing of this correspondence were taken care of by thJ 
Department of Physical Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, or by your president. The only charge, to Association fimds 
was for envelopes and stamps for the thfee President's Newsletters . 

The year was started most effectively, for all the Committees were 
appointed and ^approved at the Executive Council meeting in Cincinnati. 
This afforded the Cominittees a full yezr to carry out their important 
assignments Two new President's Committees were appointed, namely, 
the Interpretation 'of "Phjrsical Education Committee and the Educational 
Television Committee. Developments since the inauguration of these 
comniittees Jead 'me to believe that they should be continued. The 
officers of the'Associa^n were deeply concerned that the Proceedings 
were published and,d|jSrlbuted so late. Every possible step was taken 
to speed up this op^^fcbn and without success. Additional steps have 
been taken so that it ¥® not^pp^n again. An evaluation of the services 
of The Athletic Institute was made by the President and it was sent to 
the appropriate authorities. Some inconsistencies were fomid in the 
Constitution of the Association and the Constitution Committee, "under 
tlie leadership ofDr.ErwinBlesh. will be ready to make the corrections. 

Dr. Joy pstler. your ableprefifldent-elect, should be given full credit . 
for the essential leadership in developing an outstanding program for^ 
the Washington. D, C. Convention. The section chairmen cooperated in ' 
this endeavor and careful arrangements have been made by our conven-. 
tlon manager. Dr. Burris Husman, and our Convention Publicity and 
Hospitality Committee under the direction <Jf Dr. Marvin Eyler. Every 
effort was made to provide the finest program, including the banquet, 
at a reasonable cost to^the membership. 

The following items were acted upon by the Executive Council during 
the year: 

Approved all coimnlttee appointments of the President. 

Approved Mr. James P. Reid to serve as Convention Manager for 

the meetings in Kansas City, 1961. 
^ Approved the expenditure of $25.00 by the College Committee on 

Physical Education and Atliletics. 
Approved the bonding of thfe Secretary-TrQUSurer to the jBum of 

$5,000. Since this will refqulre a constitutional change, it will 

be vot^ ftpon by the Membership. 
Approved the theme of the convention, J'lnte'rpreting Physical 

Education.'* 

/ « 
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Approved a meeting of representatives of AAHPER', -CPEA, and 
NAPECW v^lth a repfesentative, group of college and viniversity 
vice-presidents and instructional deans. The purpose of this 
meeting is to discuss the basic instruction program and the 
arrangements are to be made by AAHPER. 

Consitiered the establishment of a new section, namely, a * 'History 
of Sports'' section. The appropriate petition has been signed 
by 63 members and now this matter will be placed before the 
membership. • " y. 

Your association was represented at the following meetings: 

1. Health Education Fan^n 

2. American Association of Ctolleges for Teagher ^^dtication 

3. AmericamGt5uncil on Education 

4. National Conference forCityandCountyDirectorsand-Supervisors 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

5. The inaugurationof severalpresidentsatcoUegesanduniversities 

Your President attended a successful meeting of the Western College 
Men's Phy^iqal Education Association,* a division otthe CPEA. The 
meetings were devoted to the Basic Instruction Program, and the theme 
of the meeting was Excellence." One himdred and forty-three 
registered at the meetings held October 14-15, 1960, in Reno, Nevada. 
The ne^v officers are: 

» » 
President - N. P. Neilson, University of Utah 
Presidpnt-Elect - Wynn Fredericks, University of 

Southern California' \ 
Past President - Clair Langton, Oregon State College 
Secretary - Anthony Simone, University of Utah 

> 

/ The success of the Association this year is due to the outstanding 
efforts of Dr. Joy Kistler, president-elect, the members of the Execu- 
tive Council, the chairmen-elect, and the chairmen of the various 
committees. Dr.* M. M. Mackenzie, oux secretary-treasurer, is doing 
an outstanding job'in his first y^ar of office and he is hereby extended 
the thanks of our Association. Further thanks are extended to the many 
sincere, dedicated, and professional members wlio have .contributed 
so much to the successful completion of the wopk of the Association. 
Every request was answered with full cooperation. With s^uch members 
this Association will ^w in stature, recognition, and contribution to 
the profession of physical education. 



Respectfully submitted! 



^ Raymond A. Snyder 
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•SECRETARY-TREASURER'S REPORT - 1960 

1 Your secretary-treasurer desired to express his. appreciation to the 
members of the Executive Council, and to Dick Jamerson'in partic- 
ular, for their assistance and patience during this transition! year, 

2. Using the materials prepared by the Policies Committee and the 
Operating Codes Committee, together with operating manuals of other 
professional associations, a draft of a proposed Operating Manual for 
the CPEA was prepared as directed by the Executive <^ounQiL It is 
hoped to have an ^ipproved copy in the hands of the officers and sec- 
tion and committee chairmen during the spring for their guidance 
in conducting. Association affairs. 

B The following membership statistics are presented for you;; informa-, 
tion: 

a. The total membership as of November 30. i960 is 689, 

38 - Honorary members 
509 - Paid active members (includes 60 new members) 
\ 142 - Members not paid for 1960 (still considered active accord- 

ing to the Constitution) 

689 - Total membership 

b lyiost y the 18 persons who joined the Association prior to 1946 
and wHo are delinquent in their dues probably are retired and thus * 
eligible for Honorary Membership statvis. 

c The top 10 states in terms of number of active members are as 
foUows: 

1. California - 66 

2.. Ohio - 46 . 



( 



3. New York - 43 

4. Illinois - 34 

5. Indiana -.29 

6. Michigan - 24 

7. Pennsylvania - 21^ 

8. Texas ^ . 19 

9. Massachusetts * - 15 
10. North Carolina - 15 
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Total -292 or 44.9% of the active membership 

d. The following states have no representation: 

1. Alaska 

2. Delaware 

3. Idaho 

4. Montana 

5. Nevada 
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e. During the period 1955 through 1959^, 431 persons joined the 
Association. Of this number 225, or 52.2% have discontinued 

their membership. 

* •» ti 

f. The following represents the percentages of persons who discon- 
tinued their membership within two years of initially joining the 
Association: 



1. 1956 - 53.7% 

2. 1957 - '55.8% 

3. 1958 - 65.0% 

4. 1959,- 62.5% 

g. There has 'been a sJteady increase in the number of persons who 
discontinued their membership. These figures are as follows: 

1. 1956 - 41. 

1957 - 52 
'3. 1958 - 60 

4. 1959 - 72 ^ - 

5. 1960 -142 (some of these will be retained) 

4. Because of the serious problem evidenced by the membership 
statistics , it is recommended that the Executive Council give care- 
ful consideration to the problem of membership. 

5. A proposed operating budget was submitted to the Finance Committee 
for their Consideration. 

6. A financial statement is attached to this report. 



r 



Respectfully submitted, 



M. M, Mackenzie 
* Secretary-Treasurer 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT 



December 1, 1959 to November 30/1960 



Generalized Statement 



Reserve 



Balance - December 1, 1959 




$1827t.46 
62.17 



Balance - November 30, 1960 , 



$1889.63 
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Cash 

Balance * December 1, 1959 $2292.34 
Income - tq November 30. 1960 4130.00 

Total $6422.34 

Expenditures' ~ to November 30. 1960 5404,51 - 



Balance - December 1. 1960 $1017.83 



• Total Reserve and Cash - December 1, ^960 $2907.46 

Detailed Statement of Income and Expenditures 
December 1^1959 to lilovember 30, 1960 

Cash Income to November 30, 1960 

Membership dues (R.E.J.) $ 146.00 

Dues and banquet fees (R.E.J.) 1282.00 

/ Dues - 1959 (3 @ $5.00) . 15.00 
Dues - IWO (322 @ $5.00) ^ 1610.00 

Dues - 1961 (12 @ $5.00) 60.00 

Dues - 1962 (1 @ $5.00) 5.00 ^ 

Dues overpiyments ^.00 ^ 

Address li^s 14.50 

Touch footliall rule book receipts 32.30 
Publications receipts 1959 

(Proceedings, Facilities) 285.60 
Publications receipts - 1960 

(Proceedings, Facilities) 676.60 

Total Cash Income » $4130.00 

Cash Expenditures ^ 

Convention - 1959 (R.E.J.) ^ 

Identification badges $ 25.14 

Progranas, membership cards 81.88 

\ Honorarium, guest speaker ' 50.00 
Hotel Sheraton-Gibson 

' . • (includes banquet. charges) 34^.00 

Miscellaneous 16.00 

Secretary-Treasurer 75.00 
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Tot^ $ 594.02 
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Convention - 1950 . 

Identification badges (4 years) $ 72.30 ^- . 

Banquet tickets 5.50 ' ^ / 

Total $ 77.80 



Proceedings 

1959 - Printing, postage, handling $1854.60 

1960 - Printing, postage, handling 1991.85 
1960 - Address lists 6.83 
I960 - PostJEige (manuscript, galley) 7.80 



Total $3861.08 



General Operation (Office) 

Stationery $ 81,50 

Invoices ' 11.25 ^ 

Menabershlp cards (1961) 11,00 

Dues' Notice postcards (4 years) 45.00 

Speedaumat plates ^ ,33,80 

Speedaumat corrections i 2,96 

Address lists (2) [ , 8.79 

Address cards - 5,49 

Postage (R.E.J.) | 20^00 ^ 

Postage J I 26T86 .^ 

t Telephone 4.47 ' v 

Ledger 1.35 
Bond (3 Years) - $4000.00 - 

Secretary-Treasurer ^ 25.00 

Addressograph (R.E.J.) 5.53 

Bank service charge (R,E.J.) / .27 

Refund for dues overpayment / ^ 3.00 



Total \ '$ 286.27 



Committees 



Honor awards $ " 34.55 
Joint Committee on Physical Education, 

Athletics 25,00 

American Council on Education 50.00 



Total $ 109.55 

Newsletter (envelofms, printing, addressing, postage) $ 165.61 
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Miscellaneous 

Address lists fOr commercial agenclea ^- 

Secretary-TreasureiJ - clerical and service 



Total cash expenditures 



CONVI 




$5404,51 



3N MANAGER'S REPORT 



A detailed report of the work/ of the Convention Manager has been 
forwarded to your president, Th6. highlights of this report include the 
following, along with recommendatiijns for the future: 

1. Selection of hotel for the convention, , 

2. Assisting in the selection of certain key speakers, 

3. Providing facilities as requested by section chairmen, 

4. Securing all available services of the Convention Bureau, in-, 
eluding personnel for handling registration, 

5. Itemized list of money spent in accomplishing the above. 

6. As convention manager. I want to take this opportunity to thank 
Raymond A, Snyder. The Executive Council, the Willed Hotel 
Staff. The University of Maryland Staff, and mai^ynSthers who 
have assisted me in this endeavor. 



Respectfully submitted. 



Burris F. Husman 



Minutes REPORT OF MAIL BALLOTING 

BY EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

1 Approved the appointment of Mr, James P. Reid as Convention Man- 
ager for the 1961 Annual Meeting in Kansas City, (Vote: Yes - 10. 

No - 0) . ^ 

2. Approved an expe/iditure of $25,00 by the Joint Committee on 
Physical Educatioh iand Athletics, (Vote: Yes - 10, No - 0) ^ 1 

3. Agreed that the bonding of the Secretary-Treasurer should be to me 
sum of $5,000. (Vote: Yes - 10, No - 0) A constitutional amendm^t 
is required for this action, y 




4. Approved the expenditure ot funds for auditing the accounts of 
secretary~treasur6]A. (Vote: Yes - lOv No - 0) 
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5. Approved the appointn^nt of Richard C. Havel as Chatrman of the 
Foreign Relations Coimiittee to replace^award R. Ryan. (Vote; 
Yes - 10, No - 0) 

6. Approved the theme for the 1960 Annual Meeting as *' Interpreting 
Physical Education.'' (Vote: Yes - 8. No - 2) 

7. Approved the expenditure for renting academic costume 
presehtative of the Association to the inauguration of 
Davis. President of Winthrop College. (Vote: Yes 

8^ Approved a meeting of representatives of the AAHPER, CPEA and 
the NA^ECW with a r^^eseptative group of college and university 
vice presidents and instructional deans for the purpose of discussing 
the basic instruction program of physical education. (Vote; Yes - 
10. Na<i 0) 

9. Tied on its vote fo establish a new section **Historyof 
(Vote: Yes - 5. No - 5) 




Respectfully submitted. 

M. M Mackenzie 

Se c re tary- Treasurer 



EXECUTIVE COUNCU: MEETING 
Decemljer 27, 1^960 

Present; Snyder, Kisiler, Mackenzie, McCrista/. Fischer (proxy for 
^ Widdoes), Friedrich, Ganslen, Haniford, Oermann, Husman 



(non-voting), Reid (non-vottng). 
Absent: Jackson 



1. Meetinj^^was called to order by President Raymond A. Snyder at 
9:15 PM. in the Executive Suite of the Hotel Willard. 

2. Moved by McCrlstal .and second by Haniford that the Convention 
Manager be authorized the expenditure of Association funds, if 
necessary, for the rental of special visueQ projection equipment for 
iise in connection iadth the Research Section meetings. Motion 
carried. 

3. Approved Clifford L. Brownell as parliamentarian for the annual 
meeting.. ^* 



4. 




Moved by Klstler and second by Oermann that the resolution approved 
by the Association in 1959 pertainir|g?to recruitment, be referred 
to the National Coramittee for Improvement of Professional Prepara- 
tion in Health Education, Phj^slcal Educatlpn and Recreation. Motion 
carried. 
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5. Requested , that the Resolutions Committee consider the drafting 
of a resolution(s) i>ertainlng to ttfe statement aboxrt fitnejs in ^orta 
Illustrated rnade by President-Elect John F, Kennedy, 

6. Diflcuflsed prc^sals of The Athletic Institute to prepare a pro- 
motional film or conduct a workshop for the development of a 
brochure to interpret physical education. The consensus of the 
Council members indicated that both would be desir^le and that 
The Alhletic Institute consider a workshop on the main problem 
of interpreting phjrsical education. 

7. Moved by Kistler and second by Ganslen that an ^ropriate cer- 
tificate, together with an original copy of the memorial resolution, 
be transmitted by the President to the next of kin of deceased mem- 
bers who passed away, beginning in 1960. Motion carried. 



8. Referred the problem of reception 
Honor Awards Committee. » 



of retired members to the 



9. Meeting was recessed at 11:00 P.M. 



Respectfully submitted, 



M, M, Mackenzie 
Secretary - Treasurer 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
December 28, 1960 



Present; Swyder, Kistler, Macken^e, McCristaL Fisch^l* (proxy for 
widdoes), Friedrich, Ganslen, Mathews fi^roxy ^jj^Raniford), 
C^rmann.^Susman (non-vo*ing), Reid (non-voting). 



Absent: Jackson , 



ERLC 



1. Meetii^ was called to order by President Raymond A, Snyder 
at8:00|P.M. at the Hotel Willard. . ^ -\^^ 

2. Moved by McCristal and second by Friedrich that the report of 
the Resolutions Committee be approved. Motion carried. 

{ 

3. Instructed the President- Elect (Kistler) to investigate the functions 
and activities of all Joint Committees and to secure Executive 
Cotjncil approval to continue or dlspontinue them in 1961. 

4. Agreed that the Continuing Committees on Construction and Equip- 
ment and Operating Codes be continued in 1961. 

5. Agreed to review the draft of the (Dperating Mqpnfti and send com- 
ments to the Secretary-Treasurer for consolidation and re-writing 
of the Manua}. 
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6. Approved the printing, rather than mimeographing, of the Newsletter. 

7. Instructed the Secfetary- Treasurer to continue Investigation of 
the cost of the printing of the Proce|*|^s. 'Ganslen agreed to 
assist on this matter. 

8. Approved that all committee reports be submitted to the Executive 
Council for review prior to the presentation at the flnn"^^ business 
meeting. 

9. Moved by Oermann and second by McCristal that the President 
Hotel be selected as the 196L convention headquarters in Kansas 
City. Motion carried. 

10. Moved by McCristal and second by GanSlen that all members de- 
linquent in pajrlng the current year's dues shall not be considered 
in "good standing". Motion carried. (Reference: By-Laws, 
Article I, Section 3 and Article X, Section 3.) 

11. Moved by Fischer and second by Frledrich that the report of the 
Finance Committee be approved. Motion carried. 

12. Directed the Secretary -Treasurer to investigate bonding arrange- 
ments with the AAHPER. 



13. Meeting recessed at ll:O0 P.M. 



Respectfully submitted. 

M. M. Mackenzie . 
Secretary^-Treasur^r 




ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
December 29, 1960 

1. The meeting v?as, called to ordfr at 9:35 A.M. at the Hotel Willard. 
A quorum wa3 present. 

2. Moved by Cousins and second by Shaw that the report of the Com- 
mittee to Publicize the Fitness Report be received. No discussion. 
Motion carried. 

3. Moved by Kenney and second by Fourier that the report of the 
Honor Awards Committee be received. Motion carried after 
brief cSscusslon. 

^. Moved by Gedvllas and second by Fischer that the report of the 
Committee to Study Attacks on the Basic Instruction Program 
be received. Motion carried aftei* discussion, with the under- 
standing that the Executive Council would review the report to 
make any necessary corrections on page 3 of the report. 
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5. Moved by Daugherty and second by Smith that the report of the 
Committee on Educational Television be received- Motion carried. 

6 Moved by Eyler and second by Shaw that the report of the Con- 
vention Publicity arvi Hospitality Committee be received. Motion 
carried. 

7 Moved by Husman and second by Oermann that the report of the 
Convention Manager be received. Motion carried 

8, Moved by Snyder and second by Van Bibber that the report of the 
representative to the American Council on Education be received. 
Motion carried. 

9. Moved by Rogers and second by Shaw that the report of the Joint 
Conimlttee on Physical Education and Athletics be received. Motion 
carried. 

10, Moved^by Mackenzie and second by Fischer that the report of the 
representative to the Representative Assembly of the American 
Association for Health. Physical Education and Recreation be 
received. Motion carried, 

11- 'Moved by Keen and second by Haniford that the report of the Joint 
Committee on Intramural Sports be received. Motion carried. 

12. Moved by Jamerson and'second by Fischer that the report of the 
Conimlttee on Implementation of Physical Education a»d the report 
of the Joint Committee on Physical Education for College Men 
and Women be accepted. Motion carried. 

^3. No reports were received from the following committees; 



Committee on the Interpretation of Physical Education ♦ 

b. National Committee for Improvement of Professional Preparation 
in Health Education. Physical Education and R^^reation 

c. Committee on Co-educational Relationships If ♦ha cPEA and 
the NAPECW. 4 • 

14. Meeting was adjourned at 10:40 A.M. 



Respectfully submitted. 

M. M. Mackenzie 
^ Secretary-Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
December 29. 1960 

Present: Snyder. Kl^er. Mackenzie. M^Cristal. Fischer (proxy for 
Widdoes), Friedrich, Ganslen, H^lford, Brownell (Parliamen- 
tarian. non~ voting). | 

o ■ ' ■ 
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Absent: Jackson, Oermann 



1. A special meeting of the Executive 'Council "was called to order 
at 11:30 A.M. on December 29, 1960 to consider the petition to 
form a History of Sport Section. 

2. Moved by Friedrlch and second by Ganslen that the Executive Coucnil 
refer the matter of forming a History of Sport Section to the member- 

' ship for action during the annual business meeting. Motion carried. 

3. The meeting was adjourned at 12:15 P.M. 



Respectfully submitted, 

M. M. Mackenzie- 
Secretary-Treasurer 



SECOND ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
, December 29. 1960 

The meeting was called to order by President Raymond A. Snyder 
at 1:45 P. at the Hotel Wlllard. A quorum was present. 

Moved by Snyder and second by Smith that the Pre8ident*s repor 
be received. Motion carried. 




Moved by Mackenzie and second by Keen that the repoi*t of the 
Secretary-Treasxirer be approved. Motion canl^d. / 

Moved by Mackenzie and second by Fischer that-lionorary life 
membership be conferrei^^ipon the following members: Louis F. 
Keller, Carl Olson, George L, Rider ind Stanely M. Wallace. 
Motion carried. 

The report of the Nominating Committee included the following slate 
of officers: 



a. For President- Elect: Louis E. Alley, Richard. E. Jamerson, 
King J. McCristal. 

b. For Coimcilman-at-Large: Harold .E. Kenney, John E. Nixon, 
Karl 0. H. Oermann. 

c. For Secretary-Treasurer: M. M. Mackenzie. 

d. There were no nominations from the floor for any office . 

Moved by Fourier and second by Malan that the nominations be 
closed for the office of President- Elect, Motion carried. Jamerson 
was elected on the fir6t ballot. 

Moved by Smith and Second by Weir that nominations be closed for 
the Councilman-at- Large. Motion carried. There being no majority 
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on the first ballot, members were asked to vote for Nixbn and Oe^- 
mann, the two candidates receiving the highest number of votes. 
Nixon was elected on the second ballot. 

» . . • * 

8. Moved by Hixon and second by Keen that nominations be closed 
for the office of Secretary-Treasurer. Motion carried. Mackenzie 
elected on the first ballot. j 

9. Moved by Smith and second by Jamerson that the report of the 

Constitution. Conamittee be approved. This report required certain 

Constitutional amendments, the amendments affected only the editorial 

aspects of the Constitution and did not change any of the meaning 

and intent of the existing Constitution. Motion carried. > 

, <. . • * 

10. Moved by Nixon and second by Jamerson that Section 4 of Article 
m of. the By-Laws be amended to read, "The Secretary- Treasurer 
shall be bonded by the Association to the sum of Ave thousand 
dollars ($5,000) per annum." All other sentences in Section 4 
of Article in were to remain as written. Motion carried. 

11. Moved by Kistler and second by Cherry that the report of the Con- 
vention Program Committee be received. Motion carried. 

12. Moved by Kistler and second by Husman that the report of the 
Finance ConunitteQ be accepted. 

a. There was considerable discussion about this report, particularly 
with reference to the reconunendation that a registration fee 
of $2.00 be charged for participation in the annual meeting and 
that the cost of the Proceedings to non-members be raised from 
$2.00 to $3.00^^^^ 

b. Moved by Howard and second'^by Mason that the original motion 
be anjended to include a registration feefof $2.00 for attendance 
at the Annual Meeting and the cost of the Proceedings to non- 
members be ^creased to $4.00. Amendmenf defeated. 

c. Moved by Adams and second by Hanson that the original motion 
be amended to rQad that there would be ^ registratiok fee of 
$2.00 for participation 'in, the Annua| Meeting and that the cost 
of the Proceedings be raised to $2.50 for students and $3*50 
for non-members. Amendmenl^defeated. 

d. A substitvite motioi^^^'i6a'^'j£l;(on and second by Erickson, 
that the cost of the ^iPyocee^^s bo Raised fo $3.00 and that the 
fln m^fli dues to all member be increased to $6.00 and that there 
be no registration fee charged for participation in the Annual 
Meeting. After a point of order was raised by Tyrance con- 
cerning the fact that-^the motion, as stated, required a Con- 
stitutional amendtnentr a new vote was taken on the substitute 
motion and was defeated. 
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e. Moved by Jamerson and second by Adams that the original motion 
by Kistler be tabled. Motion carried. ' 

13. Moved by Kistler and second by McCristal to accept the Operating 
. Budget as presented by Kistler. Motion* carried. 

14. Moved by Havel and second by Zeigler that the report of the Foreign 
Relations Conunlttee be received. Motion carried. 

15. Moved by Sprague and second by McCristal that the report of the 
Historical Records Committee be received. Motion carried. 

16. Moved by Korsgaard and second by Frledrich that the report of 
the Necrology Commltteee be received. Motion carried, '^he 
membership rose for a moment of silence in tribute to the pgLSSing 
away of the following members: J. FredBohler, Percy R. Carpenter, 
George L. Meylan, William S. Yeager and Ralph H. Young. 

17. Moved by Richardson and second by Hixon that the report of the 
Policies Committee be received. Motion carried. 

18. Moved by Cousins and second by Mathews that the report of the 
Public Relations Committee be received. Motion carried. 

19. Moved by Oermann and second by Shaw t&at the report of the 
Resolutions Committee be accepted. Motion carried. 

20. No report was presented for the Conunlttee on Construction and 
Equipment in lieu of the material presented to the membership 
during the Fifth General Session. 

21. Moved by Adan^ and. second by Daniels that the report of the 
Operating Codes Committee be received. ^Motion carried. 

22. Moved by Staley and Second by Zeigler that the Association estab^ 
lish a section on the **Hi3tory of ^ort". Aiter some disc\ission 
of this question, the motion carried. 

23. The meeting was adjourned at 4r05 P.M. ^ ; 

Respectfully submitted, 

i 

M. M. Mackenzie 
S^tcretary-Treasurer 

EXECLfi-IVE COUNCIL MEETING 
December 30, 1960 ' 

Present: Snydi^, Kistler, Mackenzie, McCristal. Ascher (proxy for 
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Presents Widdoes), Fi^iedrl^h, Gafcslen, Haniford, Oermann, Cousins 
(non- voting), Husman (non-voting), Reid (non-voting). 

Absent: Jackson ' , 

1. Meeting was called to order by President Raymond A. Snyder at 
8:30 A.M. at the Hotel WiUard. 

2. Moved by McCristal and second by Oermann that the convention 
manager's expenses be covered by Association funds ($57.40). 
Motion carried. 

3. Moved by Oerm«jn and second by Fischer that Article H,' Section 
2 of the By-Lal^s not be applicable to operating procediures in- 
volving Executive Council action which would minimize the efficiency 
of the CoimciL Motion carried. 

4. Moved by McCristal and second by Haniford that the Secretary- 
Treasurer be instructed to investigate the ^COTP and refer in- 
formation to the Forelp Relations Committee for study and recom- 
mendation to the Execilfcive Council. Motion carried. 

5. Moved by Haniford and second by McCristal that the Intramural 
Athletic Section represent the Association in the revision of the 
National College Touch Football Rules publication. Motion carried. 

6. Meeting was adjourned at 9:15 A.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. M. Mackenzie 
Secretary-Treasurer 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
December 30. 1960 

Present: Kistler, Jamersdn. Mackenzie, Snyder. Nixon. Cousins. Fis- 
cher. Husman, Mueller. Field (non-voting), Korsgaard (non- 
voting), Peterson (non- voting), Reid (non-voting). 

Absent: Zeigler 

1. The Dieting was called to order by President Joy W. Kistler at 
12:20 E.M, af the Hotel Willard. 

2. Moved by Mueller and second by Snyder that the 1962 convention 
be held in the "Bay Area" (San Francisco) of California. Motion 
carried. 



3. Instructed the President-elect to explore the possibilities of select- 
'ing the exact site and to recommend to .the Executive Council his 
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selection at its meeting in Kansas City in December. 1961. 

4. Moved by Snyder and second by Husman that the Joinf Committee 
on Physical Education aftd Athletics authorize the sum of $50.00 
for sponsorship of a conference on athletics in 1962. Motion carried. 

5. Moved by Jamersonand second by Mueller that the Historical Records 
Committee proceed with their recommended plan to spend not 
more than $100.00 with the understanding that they submit a long- 
range plan including estimated costs of their future activities. 
Motion carried. Itwas agreed.that no future funds w©\ild be authorized 
for this committee until such a long-range plan was developed. 

6. Moved by Jamerson and second by Nixon that \he President be 
instructed to correspond with the chairman of the Committee to 
Publicize the Fitness Report. No action was taken on the recommend- 

/ ations submitted by this committee. Motion carried. ^ 

7. Instructed all members of the Executive Council to send their 
comments to the president-elect regarding the general sessions, 
section meetings, and length of the convention on or about January 
15, 1961. 

8. Copies of the draft of the Operating Manual were distributed to • 
Section Chairmen for u^e as a guide, with a request to evaluate 
its effectiveness and to report their comments to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. ' 

9. The meeting was adjourned at 1:45 P.M. 



It is necessary to make a number of changesjhi the Constitution 
regarding the references to certain Articles. The Committee has 
read through the Constitution very carefully, and the following changes 
seem to be in order: 



Respectfully submitted. 



M. M. Mackenzie 
Secretary-Treasurer 



St^iiding Committees 



CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 



By-Laws 



Article I Sec. 2a 



Article IX instead of vm 



Article I Sec. 3 



Article XI instead of X 



Article m Sec. 2 



Article IX instead of Vni 
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Article m Sec. 2 Article VH Instead of VI 
Article IX Instead of vm 

* Article m Sec. 4 Article X Instead of IX 

Article IV Sec. 2 Article VIH Instead of VH 

Article VI Sec. 2 Article Vm Instead of Vn 

' Article VI Sec. 6 Should read Section^ 5 instead of Sec. V 

Article VI Sec. 8 Article VEI instead of VH 

Article xni Sec. 1 Article Vm instead of VH 

It^ has been suggested by the Conindttee that in Article II Section 
1. we should add the words * 'intercollegiate athletics" after the words 
** intramural athletics." 

It Is also suggested that In Article n Section 1, subparagraph C, 
second line, that tjie words **and/or" be changed to merely and." 



Respectively submitted. 

T. Erwln Blesh 
Chairman 



CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

In January, a request was made of the officers and a representative 
^amplihff of our Association for suggestions about the 1960 convention 
programl Replies werjB received from 51 members of the Association. 
The sug^stions were summarized and sent to those responsible 
for planning .the 1960 program. ^ , 

A meeting of the Program Committee, including the convention 
manager, was held during the AAHPER convention at Miami. A ten- 
tative outline of the program was drawn up at that time and circulated 
shortly afterward to tee officers of the Association. Following receipt 
of suggestions for revision, the outline was revised in May and sent 
out again to the officers. 

September 1 was set as the date for the pro-am copy. This date 
was foimd to be too early and sq. was extended to October 1. Most 
of the officers met this deadline, but because of difficulties encountered 
by some.U was not until October 15 that the copy of our program was 
sent to our president and itecretary. 

Special thanks of appreciation are due Ray Snyder, Burris HUsman, 
Ted Harder, Dick Havel, and George Hanlford for their work in securing 
our fine group of general session speakers. H. E. KeAney Is also 
due appreciation for the work he did in arranging the general session 
to be devoted to physicaheducation facilities. 
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The heart of the program, as we all know, is found in the section 
meetings, and we are indebted to those section officers who gave of 
their time and effort to set up the best possible programs for our 
meeting. It was most stimulating to the committee to observe the 
devotion to professional responsibility which these men demonstrated. 

Marvin Eyler an^ Burris Husman are also due our thanks for the 
work which they have done with respfect to hospitality and convention 
arrangements which have helped- greatly in facilitating our program. 

Re spectf ully submitted . 

J. W. Kistler 
Chairman 



HISTORICAL RECORCS .COMMITTEE 

During Ihe past year it was found that no written statenoient of the 
functions of the Historical Records Conunittee was available. To clarify 
the purpose of the committee the following statement of responsibilities 
is presented to the Association for approval. 

— r^' 

It shall be the purpose of the Historical Records Conunittee to: 

1. Collect and con^ftle all AssociatiOif'Proceedlngs and all official 
committee reports, committee publications and Association pub- 
lications not appearing in the Proceedings. These materi^s 

nto be kept, at the designated repository of the Association in 
the library of Queens College. ^ 
2. Collect tape recordings of professional presentations by recog- 
nized . leai^rs of the College Physical Education Association. 

3. Develop for distribution a catalogue listing all historical materials 
now available in the repository and annually report new* additions. 

4. Develop for (distribution a Subject and Author Indy jof materials 
available In the Historical Records repository oLthe Association 
at Queens College. ^ 

-^o facilitate the achievement of these purpose^ the conunittee 
recommends that: 

7 

1. A continuing member be appointed to the Historical Records 
Committee. This continxiing member to be from Queens College 
and to be designated as the Custodian of the College Physical 
Education Association Historical Records repository at Queens 
College. The committee further recommends that Gxiido 'F. 
Foglia be delsignated ^s the first continxiing member and Cus- 
todian of ther Elepositoiy. 

2. The College Phjrsical Education Association make available to 
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the Association Historical Records Repository $100 to initiate 
the development of a catalogue and an index of materials available. 

The scope of the purpo^se of the Historical Records Committee, 
as outlined above, is limited to the official Vecords of the College 
Physical Education Association. However, in the committee deliber- 
ations, it was pointed out that there are many other historical materials 
related to college physical education which could be valuable to the 
association and its membership. For this reason, the committee 
recommendations that the Association examine Ue possibility of the 
inclusion 6i such materials Xn the repository at Queens College or 
work cooperatively with other agencies and associations in the process 
of developing a National Sports Museiun or other collection where 
such materials could be deposited. 

The Historical Records Committee would like to solicit the help 
of the membership in completing the records on the Proceedings 
of the Association. Proceedings for the following years are needed: 
1927, 1929, 1930 to 1936 inclusive, and 1953 to 1959 inclusive. 

In addition, copies of any special committee reports not published 
in the Proceedings are sought. 

These materials should be mailed to G. F. Foglia; Department of 
Health and Physical Education; Queens College; Flushing 67, N.Y. 

Respectfully submitted, 

V. S. Spragde 
Chairman 



FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Last year, the Finance Committee suggested that before the annual 
dues were raised, in order to provide sufficient ^oney to meet the 
operating expenses of the Association, we try to fnqrease our income 
during 1960 by; 

1. Securing new members 

2. Making a drive to get members who are delii^qUent to pay their 
dues 

3. Increase the sale of our Proceedings . 

It was further suggested that the Executive Council give con- 
sideration to the possibility of proposing a raise in dues of '^2 effective 
in 1961, if we should not be successful in accomplishing the goals 
of increased membership and sale of Proceedings during 1960. 

In view of the fact that the goals statecj above have not been achieved 
and that tKe Executive Council has not seen fit to propose a raise in 
dues for 1961, your Finance Committee recommends the following: 

1. Effective in 1961, a regl8trationJ^e_iif--$2 ^x^ai^^ 
who attend the annual confei^nce"^ ' 
, 2. The price of the Proceedings be raised to $3 per copy. 
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On behalf of the members of the Finance Committee, 1 move the 
acceptance of these two recommendations. 

I further move, on behalf of the Committee, the acceptance of the 
attached Proposed Operating Budget for I9ai. 

Respectfully, 

J. W. KTistler 
Chairman 



PROPOSED OPERA|tING BUDGET 
December 1, 1960 — November 30, 1961 

Income 

Membership Dues: 700 @ $5.00 . ». / ,^.^3500.00 

Publications Receipts 500.00 

Total . . .\ . : $4000.00 

Expentitures 

Annual Meeting ' $ 400.00 

Pj'oceedlngs ^. . . . 2000.00 

General Operation / 300.00 

Committees (authorized projects) 200.00 

Newsletter 200.00 

Secretary-Treasurer Services 300.00 

Special Projects (authorized) 300.00 

Contingency Fund ' .* 100.00 

Reserve Fund Investment ^ 200.00 

Total , . $4000.00 



^ ^ FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

The Foreign Relations Committee functioned this past year under 
an interim chairmanship. As a result, no major projects were uilfler- 
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taken. The committee concentrated on preparing the program for the 
annual meetings. It is a privilege for the committee to co-sponsor 
with the Intercollegiate Athletics.Section. Col. Edward Eagan Chair- 
man of the People to People Sports Committee, Inc., as the featureq, 
speaker at the Sixth Genei^al Session. 

Appropriately, two mpmbers of the Foreign Relations Cominiftee - 
served abroad this past, year. Professor H. R. Ryan of McGiU Uni- 
versity acted in the capaCityof recreational consultant with the Canadian 
Arn^ed Forces in Germany. Dr. Harrison Clarke of the University 
of Oregon traveled to ^Australia to assume teaching responsibilities 
at several universities ^ there. Reports from both thesfe members on 
their experiences are looked forward to with anticipation. 

In light of the expanding concern and focus on int^rnational problemi^, 
it is to be expected that this committee will contiriue to play an impor- 
tant role in the affairs of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted; 

r 

R. C. Havel 
Chairman 



NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 




During the current year, the Necrology Committee again relied 
upon a representative in each state, as well as Canada and Puerto 
Rico, to ac^t as its agent in the securing of information about, and 
memorials for. deceased members. Letters were sent to^ these rep- 
resentatives in May asking for their assistance. Valuable assistance 
was also received from Burris Husman and M, M, Mackenzie. During 
the fall quarter when the Qhairman was on leave of absence. Clair 
Jennett kindly consented to assist in the affairs of the Committee^ 
To all of these people and to thos.e who either assisted in the securing 
of, or, preparation of memorials, the Necrology Committee extehds 
its thanks and appreciation. 

By action of tlie Executive Council the CPEA^ntends to submit a 
suitable document, together with a copy of the published memprial 
to the family of the deceased men^ber. ^ 

The year 1960 witnessed the j)assing or five^ members of the Assoc- 
iation:* ' , . 

John Frederick Bbhler, Washington State University 
Percy R. Carpenter. Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
George Louls^Meylani' Columbia University 
W. Stanton Yeager. Tjufts University 
Charles V, P, Young. Cornell University 

Memorials ^pp these men follow this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

/ Robert Korsgaard 

Chairman / 
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( • John Frederick Bohler 

John Frederick Bohler. Dean Emeritus. School of Physical Education 
aqd Director of Athletics. Washington Stat« University was born at 
Reading. Pennsylv^a. on April 14. 1885 and died at .Pullman. Washing- 
ton. July 12. 196o/^ls wife, Ida Louise Bohler. died ^^ruar>- 22. 1960. 
He is s\xTvi7t^Jjf two sons. John F. Bohler Jr of Seattle and Robert A 
Bohler. Saji Diego, (California, 

Dean Bohler rfeceived the B.S. degree from Schuylkill Semin^, 
Reading. Pennsylvania, in 1907. did.graduate work at the University of 
Nebraska in 1908. ana attended the cSfctauqua Summer School qL^ 
Physical Education during the yea%4^5>5908. His life and excerpts 
from a biography written in the earl^P'^gby William E. Heath, reveal 
that: ' ^ 

^ During the 42-year period from 190d to 1950 (when he was Dean 

of the School of Physical Education and Director. Was'Hffigton State 
College, now Washington State University, P^illman. WashingtonJ, 

^ J. Fred Bohler was a central figure In naany of the most important 
and interesting events in the history of physical education and 
athletics in ,th%* United States, and particxilarly in the Pacific 
Northwest. ^ ^ 

He was founder and first Diirector of the School of Physical Educa- 
tion at W'as^ngtoD Stat^ CoHege. 

He participated in the founding of the Pacific Northwest Athletic 
Conference, the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Athletic Conference, 
and the Northwest District of the Amer^fkAssociation for Health, 
Physical E^cation and Recreation (first p>«sident). He was Chair- 
man of the Olympic Games Basketball jCommlttee (1936), President 
of the Inland Empire Section of the^i|aateur Athletic Union of 
America. Member. National BasKetball Commission pi the Uiiited 
States and Canada (1915-1935 Rules Corrinaittee). Historian Of the 
Pacific^Coast Athletic Conference (1915-1941). and its president 
vin 1918. 

^ In addition. waT president of the Pullman Chamber of Com- 

meroe. presidftt of the Pullman Kiwanis Chib. and mayor of the * 
City of Pullman. ^ 
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His honors- include: a cn^irter membership in the ^National Foot- 
ball Hall of* Fame, a membership in I^ms Hall College Basketball 
Hall of Fame, and honorary membership. College Physical Education^ 
Association* anS the Alumni Citation, for service in the field of 
education, Albright College (nee Schuylkill Seminary), and J. Fred 
Bohler Gymnasium, Washington State University. 

J. Fred Bohler was atrue pioneer in the development of a physical 
education curi;iculum during the days when this activity was growing 
into a profession. He was an outstanding amateur and professional 
athlete, gynanast. trainer, teacher, administrator and coach. 

^ \ 179 
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Mr Bohler was the greatest single factor responsible for the 
growth and development of one of the outstanding schools of physical 
education in the United States. His physical well-being, combined 
with absolute sinceri'ty and a continuous and active promotion of 
anything relating to the athletic program, the curriculum or facil- 
ities, resulted in innumerable contributions to thes^areas. 

J. PYed Bohler was cited by the American Physical Education 
Review of December 1933 for being primarily responsible for 
securing 'the Inclusion of health and physical education courses in 
the Washington State Education Code^in the formation of the North- 
west Section of the APEA. and also in the efforts to get a state 
director. 



The State of Washington recognizes **Doc'' Bohler as one of its 
finest citizens , . **He has always built character in his students 
because he has character, because to him character is the most 
important thing in the world. While doing so. he has built at Wash- 
ington State a department of physical education of which the whole 
state is proud <*Doc" Bohler is one of our finest examples of 

that harmony of character. Intelligence and physical strength which 
makes him a true champion . (Governor Mon. C. Wallgren. 

October. 1946.) ' • 

**Doc" Bohler has done more for Washington State College than 
any one man or group of men living or deach he has more personal 
friends, has made, more friends'jfor WSC and stands in higher re- 
spect throughout the nation than any educator I know present or 
past . . (O. E. HollingberrV. former football coach. W.S.U.. 
April. 1951.) 

**To J. Fred Bohler. who has done so much to bring physical 
education, athletics, health, and recreation to speaking term^ in ^ 
the same family one of the hardy and bftttfRlened pioneers in 
physical education and athletics." {Di\yC. Qtt ARomney. Chief. 
Community Services Branch. Office of >if^d]uta3jASeneral. Depart- 
ment of the Army. October. 1952.) ^ 

**J. Fred Bohler is an outstanding exanaple of what a college 
man ougljt to be teacher, administrator, extender of athletic 
training to the general public, leader of all that is best in civic 
affairs, social contacts and religious life." (Dr. C. C. Todd. Dean 
Emeritus. College of Science and Aj^, Washington State University, 
May 1951.) 

Percy R. Carpenter 

Professor Percy R. Carpenter, known best by thosQ^jv^ho loved him 
as *'Doc" was bom.^e 4. 1882. and died on August 30. 1960. '^Doc" 
was Worcester Polytechnic Instituted' first Physical Education Depart- 
ment Head, holding thjpit position froto 1916 urttllhi's retirement in 1952. 
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His early education at Exeter and Harvard and his apprenticeship at 
Amherst prepared him well for the lifetime career Tie carved out in 
making a noble contribution to the -education of future engineers 
On October 22 1960. W.P.I, dedicated the Homecoming Day football 
program in his memory and the memorial by S. D. Donahue expresses 
for all of us his accomplishments and the respect In which he was held. 

**That w^ the spirit of Percy Robert Carpenter, then 77, in 
retirement for seven years as athletic director, and professor of 
physical education, after a span of 36 years that began before World 



**In declining health, he couldn't resist watching Tech's athletes 
trying to win another football game, even though he might better have 
been indoors. *Doc' was on the fringe of things that afternoon, but 
he almost made it to another football season. Last August 30» he 
retired forever into the shadows that must claim us all. 

**His obituary cited his achievements at Exeter Academy; at 
Harvard, where he completed his course in three years, and at 
Amherst, where he began his career in physical education. 

*^It told of his years as an official in New England college sports 
circles, and how he was host for decades to various track and field 
groups because of his* ability to organize the events. It should be 
added - to do most of the^^roa*. too. 

***Doc'' Carpenter H?ver seemed to mind the extra b\irdens that 
came his way. even diiring two wars. The French recognized his 
efforts In 1918 with a medal, and he was the only civilian in the 
First Naval District allowed to supervise a V- 12 physical training 
program in the last go-around. 

**At Tech. his was not an easy job. Funds were not aliwiys abun- 
dant, nor were all W'.P.I. administratloiis of equal sympathy for 
athletics. Yet he whistled his way by the tight spots and kept his 
sights high. , 



**He once fought off a threat to drop football. To baseball, he 
added varsity basketball, tennis, soccer, golf and swimming Like 
everyone else» he got his kicks from Tech's New England basketball 
champs in the '20's, and the unbeaten football teams on 1938 and 
'54. 

**But his real love' was the program of intramiiral sports which 
he set up for all students. Here, he felt, was the place where his 
*boys* got their start for the varsity, and where many who never 
would wear the regimentals learned to be good sports anyway. 

**That's why he was an, honorary meigber of the Class of 1920 
and another generation dedicated its yearbook to him in 1949. 



War I. 
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**Some^ow. each class took away with It some of the simple 
philosophy of 'the Doc * If they played the game hard, if they played 
the game fair, they Nvere always ahead" Sooner or later, they'd win 
the scores, too. 

**There is no finer memorial 



^ Geprge Louis Meylan 

Dr George Louis Meylan. a founder of the American Academy of 
Physical Education, past president of the College Physical Education 
Association, and great leader in our field, passed away at his home in 
New York City on February 15. 1960 at the age of 86. He had been in 
ill health about a year. 

Born in Le Brassus. Sw^zerland. Dr. Meylan earned the M.D, 
degree at New York University in 1896. the baccalaureate at Harvard 
University in 1902. and the Master of Arts degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1904. From 1903 untu his retirement in 1929. he served as 
Chairman of the Physical Education Department and medical advisor at 
Columbia During World War I. This illustrious man directed recrea- 
tional activities for the French Army and organized nearly 200 rest 
camps, many of them, located ■ directly behind the trenches, were 
financed by the International YMCA and staffed by American Volunteers. 

Dr. Meylan always exemplified a broad rao^je of interests in health 
education, physical Education, recreation, and camping. He early and 
continuously adiK>cated the need for these programs as an essential part 
of total education for school and college youth. Besides helping to 
establish the American Academy of Physical Education, he once served 
as president of the present American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. In 1920, Dr. Meylan and his daughter (Mrs. 
Juliette Meylan Henderson), established Camp Arcadia for girls at 
Casco, Maine, later he operated other camps in that^^ate^ From 1921 
to 1923. he was president of the Camp.Directors Association of America, 
and in 1927. became the first president of the United American Camping 
Association. 

Those who knew him feel keenly the loss of an outstanding pro- 
fessional leader and friend To the younger generation. Dr. Meylan 
stands as a monument portraying the true virtues of scholar and man 
of high, but realistic, ideals. We shall miss him. 



W. Stanton Yeager 

The life of William Stanton Yeager. Professor Emeritus of Physical 
Erducation, Tufts University, represents^ the truest fulfillment of the 
ideal aspiration of the teacher's mission. The task of uje teacher coach 
remains unique a near divine task immeasurable by the split- second 
accuracy of the timer's watch nor by the unyielding split fraction of the 
winning inch. 

The last moments of his life perhaps speakl>est4or his achievement 
for Tufts University. It was his wish upon retirement to continue to 
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maintain his residence on the Tufts campus. From his modest home 
on the hill, his view, commanded the very scene he helped to create, 
healthy college students engaged in competition, their sole revvard 
the satisfcation 6i competing. 

Professor Yeager's passing on December 11. 1959 terminated a 
full lifetime in the service of American youth. For over 40 years, this 
man served diligently as teacher, friend and advisor for hundreds of 
young people. After graduating from Iowa State Teachers College in 
1905, Professor Yeager became superintendent of schools in Norway, 
Iowa for one year, and then served in a similar capacity at North 
English, Iowa for two years. Choosing to specialize in the field of 
physical education, he completed the requirements for a degree at 
Springfield College in 1910. For the next sixteen years Professor 
Yeager directed the physical education program at Mt, Hermon School 
for Boys before coming to Tufts as assistant professor in physical 
education in 1926. In 1940, he was advanced to associate professor and ^ 
then to professor in 1946. For the next seven years, he directed the 
physical education and athletic program at the University along with ^ 
his track coaching duties. 

Mr. Yeager was a regular member of the CPEA from 1927 to 1954. 
In 1954, the Association honored him by selecting him as a lifetime 
member. j 

In 1955, Professor Yeager was named Professor Emeritus of Physical 
Education. 

His service with Tufts University yielded warm friendships with his 
associates on the Faculty. He was^recognized for his outstanding 
achievements in behalf of Tufts University. His passing is regarded with 
a deep sense of regret and a feeling of personal loss. 



Charles V, P, Young 

Professor Charles V, P, Young, Physical Education and Athletics. 
Emeritus, Cornell University, died November 12, 1960 at his honie, 
112 Lake Street. Ithaca. He would have been 84 on November 30, 

One of Cornell's greatest athletes, selected to Walter Camp's first 
All-Araerican Football Team, and long an exemplar and proponent of 
physical fitness for students, '*Tar^' Young won the *'C*' four years in 
both football and baseball and was captain and pitcher of the varsity 
baseball team. He had/iffuch to do witlxthe development of intramural 
athletics, with the provision of Alumni Fields by alumni and the playing 
fields for women. the( intercoUege boathouse on the Inlet, with Mt. 
Pleasant Lodge and Tar*¥6ung Ski Hill in Caroline, and was a founder 
and patron of the Outing Club. 

Professoi^ Young received the A.B. in 1899, spent the next three 
years at Princeton Theological Seminary, and preached for a year in 
Erie, Pa., coming back in the fall to help coach the football teams. He 
^as appointed Acting Professpr of Physical Education in 1904 and wa^ 
md£2e Processor the next year. Professor EmerituS in 1944 He kept 
an office in the Old Armory and ran roller skating there for many 
years, was campus tennis champion, played baseball with alumni teams 
at reunions, and was an official at track meets. He became a member 
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the College Physical Education Association in 1919 and later was 
awarded an honorary membership 

He was the author of The Cornell Navy (1907), Courtney and Cornell 
'Rowing (1923), Beyond the Horizon . How Men Have Lived (1931), Across 
the Borderline (1946), and compiled for '*Quill L Dagger** the mon- 
umental Cornell in Pictures; 1868-1954, published by the University 
Press, /"in 1951, while he was working on his book, he was made 
Honorary Associate of the University Archives and held this position 
until r.ecently. 

He ^Yas a member of Alpha Delta Phi, secretary of the Class of 
*99, and had been for many years alumni treasurer of *'Quill & Dagger.** 
Ten years ago. he started the Interclass Alumni Club, an informal 
group of elder Comellians who came to the Campus for a weekend 
each spring, and was the moving spirit of that organization. His 
sister is Carrie V. P. Young of Williamsport, Pennsylvania and he 
was the last of five brothers; the others, the late William Young, 
Edwin P. Young, John P. Young, and George H. Young. Mrs. Young 
survives, as does their daughter, who is the wife of Ralph Head 
of Ithaca. 

From gi memorial address given by Reverend Edward L. Christie 
we learn something of the gre^atness and the meaning this man had 
to his university: 

**ln a unique way he represented a quality in university life 
which has almost completely disappeared from our American scene 
. . - *Tar' Young saw education in terms of the complete well- 
balanced life. * To him it was still a Joyous adventure that involved 
the thrill and the wonder of recreation in its original semantic 
sense To this cause. Professor Young devoted a half century 
of his life at Cornell. 

Mr. Young had as a cardinal educational belief the dictum 
*a healthy mind in a healthy body*, our neurasthenic age has 
become indifferent to that theory The Outing Club, the Mt Pleasant 
Lodge, the Caroline ski slopes, our local athletic fields are all 
proofs that Professor Young felt otherwise and agreed with Plato. 

* Loyalty* is also a word which is in contemporary discord, 
^ and Mr Young shames, I think, our sophistication with the depths 
and varieties of his loyalties. I have been told of his interest across 
the years in 'Quill & Dagger.^ These and similar interests 
grew out of a profound affection for young people , . . Professor 
Voung had preserved (the lost art of *love*) in his life, and when 
he was talking to me about young people and Mt. Pleasant or young 
people and roller skating partieg. ^ was profoundly conscious of 
that element of love. I think that *Tar* Young, even in memory, 
will challenge us to attempt to regain in our educational adventure 
this^'sine qua non* which transcends mere learning. 

In Professor Young* s Beyond the Horizon he shared with^is 
a new element and yet one which grew out of his faith in people 
and his love of people ... It seems to me quite natt)^ that this 
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man with his love oi life and nature and youth should have written 
in terms of affirmation of an eternal progression of Jthe human spirit. 
The life which he ,icnew in his time and which he Shared with his 
friends made him* feel, like^ the English poet Vaughn, those 'bright 
shoots of everlastingnessV and perhaps his affection for^peofrle 
had its ultimate root in his belief that they had an eternal destiny. 

*Tar' Young belongs to this campus, and his influence here 
will affect generations yet unborn. Possibly some of his own phil- 
osophy of life will ^>e revitalized into a new spirit on the campus 
which recaptures something that has been lost 



POLICIES COMMIVTEE 
Durin^/1960 the following work was accomplished: 

1. Suggestions for revisingthe operating code for the Policies Committee 
were sent to the Operating Codes Committee. 

2. Job analyses were completed for the following positions of the 



association: ' J 

a. President / 

b. President - Elect /. 

c. Secretary - Treasurer ^ 

d. Convention Manager ' 

3. It was recommended to the Executive Council that the Policies Book 
include a statement concerning the correct format for papers 
presented ^or publication in the Proceedings, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Dean E. Richardson 

Chairman 



PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

1. The Public Tlelations- Committee, first of all. had to set up an 
operating code since there had never been a code for this Committee 

2. News releases have been sent to the public relations official of 
the college or university of each speaker or officer whose name 
appears on *th^ convention program Included in the news story is 
brief information about the CPEA, its history, composition, aims, 
etc. 

3 Similar news releases were sent to- the presidents of the institutions 
of those taking part in the convention. 

y ) 
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4. Suggestions for next*year'9 committee 



Several worthwhile suggestions were made by committee members 
during the year Among these were: 

a. Recommendation that some articles pointing up the values of 
physical education be published, if possible, in some national 
magazines. Colonel Frank Kobes of West Pointhas some evidence 
which, together with other findings, should make a fine article 
with considerable reader appeal. 

b. A conference between college administrators and leaders in our 
profession should be held to determine the place of physical ' 
education in the college program in the years ahead. Such a 
conference would be both timely and profitable. Perhaps the 
CPEA could jointly sponsor such a conference along with such 
other groups as the AAHPER, American Council on Education, 
American Association of Universities and the NEA. If held, 
this should be a top level meeting and should be an invitational 
affair. 



c. A pamphlet portraying arguments for and information about the 
present status of college physical education should be developed 
and distributed widely to college administrators including college 
presidents, deans, trustees, boards of regent*, as well as to 
faculty members in general. 

d, A suggestion was made fhat colleges with outstanding programs 
of basic physical education be recognized and cited by the CPEA^ 

These recommendations merit consideration by the Public Relations 
Committee next year and. in 'some instances, by the Executive Council 
of the CPEA: 




Respectfully submitted, 

Henry Shenk 
Chairman 



RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

The Resolutions Committee presents the following resolutions for 
consideration by the^ College Physical Education Association, 

1. WHEREAS, President^ Elect John F. Kennedy has reacted with in- 
sight and vigor in support of our common goal of improving the 
health and fitness of American youth; and 

I 

VMIEREAS, He haa indicated a specific plan of action fot the attain- 
^ ment of this goal; 
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* ^ ^'"^ 
BE IT RESOLVED , That the College Physical Edi^ation Assoc- 
iation express Its appreciation of the interest and ac|ion and assure 
the President-gleet of its wholehearted willingn^s to cooperate 
and assist in the implementation of his plan, 

2. WHEREAS, The^ American 'Medical Association? has, indicated an 
awareness oL some common and basic prol^tfems Concerning the 
health and fi^Jness of American youth; and / [^^^ 

WHEREAS, The American Medical Associa^tiOR has expressed itself 
in support of certain policies for solving^ese common problems; 

BE IT RESOLVED , That the Colleg^hylical Education Association 
commend the American Medical Association for this interest and 
support. 

This committee recommends that Resolution 1 be transmitted 
to President-Elect John F. Kennedy through appropriate channels, to 
Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Healthy Education and Welfare, to the 
publisher of Sports Illustrated , and to other interested news media^ 

The committee recommends that Resolution 2 be transmitted to 
the President of the American Medical Association. Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
and to Dr. Fred Hein. 



Respectfully submitted. 



President's Committees 




COMMITTEE TO PUB1.I0IZE FITNESS 



The Committee has discussed many possibilities for publicizing 
the report. Proposed action is of two general types - one of which 
involves money. 

Recommendations 

1. All members of the CPEA should purchase a copy of the report, 
study it. use it./ and promote Its use. 

Each member ^ can be an effective publicity agent for the report. 
Members who are department heads should purchase copies for the 
Sfjiool library and see that the report is brought to the attention of 
college personnel, local newspapers. TV stations, and other media" 
which might result In publicity. 

Members should consider the use of the report by students as a 
text or supplementary reading. . • * 

The Committee feels that the greatest source for publicizing the 
report is % pur individual membership. 
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2. Send complimentary copies of the report to college and university 
presidents, athletic directors, physical education directors, and select- 
ed national publications such as Life , Look, Readers Digest , Newsweek. 
etc.. 

This will cost money. If the CPEA should desire to finance such 
a procedure, the chairman of the Committee will prepare a list of 
names from the U. S. Office of Education Directory of Higher Education. 
and the Blue Book of College Athletics. 

The Committee has explored the possibilities for securing financial 
assistance without success. 

Your chairman takes a dim view of sending a large number of 
complimentary copies. If copies are sent to college presidents, the 
reports will be forwarded to the director of physical education. The 
most practical, economical, and effective means of publicizing the fit- 
ness report seems to be througll the individual efforts of all members. 

3. Print R flier describing the brochure and distribute it widely 
to collets and universities. This procedure would be less costly 
and perhaps just as effective as sending complimentary copies. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ray O. Duncan * 
; Chairman 

COMMITTEE TO STUDY ATTACKS 
. , ON THE BASIC INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

At the meeting last year ip^'Cincinnati, Ohio^his committee made 
a report of a questionnaire^ type survey which Tf^nducted earlier in 
the year. The results al?o appeared in the Proceedings. 

During the fall of 1960, this same committee na^e a general in- 
vestigation to attempt to note the status and/or change in the situation, 
If any, since the 1959 study,, with regard to physical education In the 
colleges and universities throughout the country. Each committee 
member was responsible for gathering information about a specific 
section of the country. The main purpose of this project was not 
necessarily to make a detailed analysis of every institution but to 
secure information from the various geographical areas of the country 
and to attempt to discover the nature of any changes or trends which 
are now in evidence. 

There are, no doubt, varied reasons for the attacks on physical 
education programs. The struggle for space, funds, etc., are important 
factors in many institutions. These will, in all probability, continue 
to be increasingly more important in th6 future, jfor reasons of which 
we are all aware. The Granting credit, giving grades, and including 
the physical education grade in the ^ade-point or honor-point average 
have been frequentlym^tioned as reasons for attacks. Some Institutions 
have indicated that the nature of the attack has been in the form of 
an attempt to reduce or completely eliminate the requirement. In 
a few instances, substitution of band, ROTC, etc., for physical education 
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has been the basis for attack. In one instance, the pre"sident of an 
institution made the substitution possible without copsulting the physical 
education department.^ 

The body of this report is divided into three main sections as 
follows: 



1. StatfitiWprograms at schools represented by committee members. * 

2. Areas in which programs have been or are under attack. 

3. Outstanding features of a number of cofleg^s recognized as 
having fine physical education programs. . / ' - 

I 

Status of Programs at Colleges Represented by Committee Members 

Of 12 different colleges comprising membership in this committee, 
11 submitted replies or statements regarding the status of their basic 
physical education programs. One college lost its requirement last 
simimer apd now has an elective program. Two others are under 
attack at the present time, and it appears that at least one more 
will soon face a similar situation in the very near future. 

It is distinctly clear that if our programs in physical education 
are to survive,/ ihe administrators of the respective colleges, the 
academic senates, the presidents and faculties must be aware of 
our contribution to the education of American ybuth. There has 
occuri'ed, and no doubt will continue to occur, and with some degree 
of success, attempts to eliminate university- wide Requirements. If 
complete autonomy is achieved by each college, only an outstanding 
Job of interpretahon on our part, and the record of thfe past, if it is 
worthy of mention, will enable us to maintain what we have. In fact, 
in a few institutions which have lost their requirement, the only area 
in which a case could be developed against the eliminations the physical 
education requirement was with regard to each college' sriglrt to deter* 
mine its own graduation requirements. : 



Areas in Which Programa^ Hav^ Been or Are Under Attack 

The exact nature of attacks against physical education has varied 
both in degree and scope. A few reports indicated that other dis- 
ciplines were not attacking physical education directly, but were 
seeking to attain or achieve similar status and recognition. In other 
words, they were envious of the physical education requirement and^ 
were attempting to enhance their own program. 

The situation in the far West, especially in the State of California, 
seepis to be the most critical at the present time. There hav^ been 
strong and persistent attacks in that state for the past six years* 
These attacks stem primarily from the inadequacy, indifference, and 
lack of interest at the secondary level. As a natural consequence, 
physical education throughout the state ^has suffered. 

A number of colleges in the*Midwest have been and are still under 
attack. Institutions in Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan have been so in- 
volve.d. Reports from the South hint that a few colleges will soon 
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/ 

find it necessary to defend their programs. Insufficient information 
was received regarding Eastern Institutions, but it is assumed that 
the situation's similar* in general, to thaf found in other parts of the 
country. ^ 



Outstanding Features of a Number of Colleges Recognized as Having 
Fine Physical Education Programs . 

1. Separate administrative set -dps for intercoUe^ate athletics and 
the required programs. 

2. Personnel whose full-time or primary responsibilities are to the 
basic program. 

3. Separate budgets. 

4. Fine cooperation and respect between athletic and physical 
education departments. 

5. Us& ^f classification tests. i 
6. , Varied and balanced progrlm offerings. 



eri 

7\ Skill and knowledge tests./ f 
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8. Coeducational activities.i 

9. High degree of election « activities. 
, 10. Competent staff. / / 

11. Small classes (where irossible), / 

12. Knowledge of program objective!^ by the students. 

13. Use of ''official' 'equity | / 

14. Staff attitude towaria \tudents i' one of genuine desire to make 
a significant contri)futi<|n to the/education o/f the student. 

15. Medical exams. 

16. Credit and grade a^awar did. 

17. Physical education staff \accepted as members of the faculty 
of the institution \ / ^ 

18. Stress physica/fitness. \ 

19. Fine facilitie/ with room^for expansion indoors and outdoors. 

20. Syllabi devel/ped for and used in each activity taught. 

21. Close liaisoii between physical education instructors and students 
due to guidsmce and counseling provided by the former. 

22. Good program of evaluation. 

23. Orientation program for freshmen. 

24. Close liaison with the health service. 

25. Program for the atypical. 

26. High depap^lftental morale dnd feeling of pride in the work being 
done. ' 

27. Intellectual activities including written reports and tests. 

28. The physical education grade curve parallels that in other sub- 
jects in the institution and are as highly valued. 

29. Excellent supervision is provided for new instructors together 
with continued in-service tr>aining. r 

30. Swimming required as part of the physical education requirement. 

31. Qlose relationship between the basic instructional program and 
tn^^ntramural program. 

32. A coordinator system iu which each course is headed by a 
. * specialist who serves as counselor and coordinator for all 
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instruction in the activity. / 

33. Text containing an outline of all courses offered. '\ 

34. Proficiency examination plan whereby students who are able to 
demonstrate skill and kndwledge may gain credit without, taking 
the course.' , 

35. Outdoor recreational activities offered. 

36. Emphasis on recreational (carry-over) activities. 
• 37. Philosophy well accepted by other departments. 

38. Good time distribution for all students. 

39. All equipnient furnished for the students. 

40. Excellent organizational procedures with large groups of 
students. , 

41. Contribution to the realm of personal improvement, appear- 
ance, manner, etc. / ^ 

42. Physical education program for faculty and staff. | 

> 

Conclusions; ' * " . 

jj 

While the status of physical education has not changed appreciably 
since last year, it is evident that some schools will be^.caljLed upon to 
defend their basic programs of instruction in the future, 
location is relatively unimportant as far as freedom fro^ 
ceptibility to attack is concerned. Some programs are being lost wh^n 
colleges achieve complete autonomy and establish their own graduation 
requirements. L • 

There is little doubt regarding our course of action for the future. 
Each .and every individual must do the very best job of which he is 
capable. We should not allow, condone, or continue practices in the 
operation of physical education programs which might possibly 
Jeopardize our position. When we can be criticized for poor work, we 
will be criticized. Let us not provide that opportunity for those who 
would. * / 

Appreciation Is extended to all those who cooperated with the mem- 
ber s of this committee In providing Information for this, study. Members 
of this committee are also to be commended for tjiielr effprts In this 
/Endeavor. 




Res^ctfuUy submitted. 

S. 1.. Fordham 
Chairman 



CONVENTION PUBLrClTY 
AND HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE ^ 

This year's committee was made up of 3B members who were 
widely distributed over the country and as such provided an efficient 
system of distribution for the Association news releases. 

The pattern of operation for Associ^atlon publicity followed these 
steps: 

Er|c 1.91 
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news releases were prepared at the University of Maryland and dis- 
tributed ih lots of 25 to the 35 committee members, committee members, 
in turn, mailed out the releases to an assigned portion^ of the CPEA 
membersnip. Two such releases were distributed to the Association 
member snip in preparation for the Washington convention. Copies of 
the news I releases are attached. The last of these releases should have 
reached the members on or about October 28. AirUtjes. publicity: 
Miss Marge Krashkevich of the American Airlines had a flyer made*" 
up which was sent out from each of several district and local airline 
offices to the membership of the Association. 

Dr. L. Carroll Adams of Columbia University, as Chairman of \he 
Codes Committee, requested the Chairman of the Publicity and Hos- 
pitality Committee to prej^are an operating code for^ this committee. 
The code was made up from an excellent original job analysis of the 
committee functions submitted by Dean E. Richardson in 19^8. 

The chairman of the committee worked closely with the convention 
manager. Dr. Burrls Husmart of the University of Maryland offering 
his and the services of his committee in any way which would promote 
the publicity and hoapitality of the Convention. 

Tour and special program information, such as the Christmas 
Pageant held each evening at the Ellipse, was made available for mem- 
bers and their wives at the registration desk. The members, as well 
as their wives, were invited to the Hospitality Hour which was spon- 
sored by the University of Maryland, American Uhiversii^tr-Nljoward 
^University and Gallaudet College. 

Special news releases were prepared and sent to the Washington 
Post, the Washington Daily News and the Evening Star for convention 
coverage. It is assumed that publicity will be given the Convention in 
the^ three publications, Wednesday through Friday, December 28 
thrbugh 30, in accordance with the Chairman's conversation with the" 
Cijy Editor of each of the thtfee papers. Mr. Howard Williams, Program 
Director of WMAL radior tailed a discussion between President Ray 
Snyder, and President-elect Joy Kistler, (5overing the purpose and 
functions^ of the CPEA, which will be broadcasted December 28 or 29._ 
News releases were also sent to WMAL-Ty. The staff of the birect9r'~ 
of News^will oa7ei the contention highlights. Photos of highlights will 
be spliced in the daily TV neWs coverage of the National Capital Area. 



y 




Respectfully submitted, 
Marvin H. Eyler, Chairman 



EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION COMMITTE,E 

Thef Educatii>fial Television CommittiEje of the College Physical 
EducaWon Association, a newly appointed* President's Committee, 
used hi questionnaire technique to elicit ideas regarding the role, of 
our qfrganizatiofi in utilizing television as a publicity medium. 

jstionnaires ,were sent to 270 CPEA members, each recipient 
repf esenting a different college or university. In each case an effort 
wajB made to send the questionnaire to a member who had attended 
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the CPEA convention in Cincinnati In 1959. It is gratii>nng to note that 
180 responses were received 

Among the 180 responses. 50 Indicated that tt^elr college or unlveiii'ty 
had done television work In the past tuo years in an area pertinent to 
physical education. In some Instances, as at the University of the 
State of New York at Cortland, for example, many programs had been 
conducted In almost every instance of a physical education television 
program, the respondee felt that the program resulted because of a 
good working relationship . between' the television station ayl the 
pa<^icular physical education department, 

A list of the areas included In television programs presented m 
the past two years Is Included In this report. In adaitlon, a list of 
the colleges sponsoring television programs is Included. 

.Among all respondees, there seemed to be a consensxis that our 
profession has -no alternative except to make a concerted effort to 
utilize television as a publicity medium In most responses, the sug- 
gestion was made that we cooperate with the AAHPER in pursuing 
television posibllltles The .Educational Television Committee was 
cognizant of the television potential with closed-circuit TV The 
committee was also aware of the possibilities with such groups as 
Midwest Airborne TV and the Closed Circuit Experiment In Teacher 
Educatidn, State University College of Education. Albany. New York. 

On the basis of: (a) returns from 180 questionnaires and (b) the 
potential from Ach geographical areas as Midwest .Airborne T\\ the 
Educational Television Committee would like to make thB following 
recommendations: 

1. That ^a^committee be selected from the respondees Indicating 

success In promoting television programs. 
2 That a part of this committee work with a group from the .AAHPER 

to make a concerted television drive. ^ 

3. That the CPE^ capitalize on President-Elect Kennedy's Interest 
in physical education, as Evidenced by his recent quotes, and 
pursue the possibility of a federal grant In order to use television 
as a physical education publicity medium. ' 

4. That the CPEA and its constituent members give more than lip 
.^^^ service to the belief that each member has an obligation to 

"S^ek'^h^^^ egt pubUc 4ty- medium to present his program. 
"5 The following are colleges which have sponsored television 
j)rograins: ' ^ 

Alabama. Univers^hy^^jf ^Jastem New Mexico University 

Brooklyn College Emory University 

Buffalo, University of Fort Hays State College y 

Calvin College' Georgia. University of ^ 

Central Michigan University Gettysburg College 

Dayton, University of Howard^CoUege 

Del%il University Illinois, University of 

DePauw University Indi-ana University 
East CaroIlrS College . Iowa, State University of 

Eastern Illinois Ithica College 

Eastern Michigan University MacMurray CJqlle^ 
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Manitoba^ University of Plattsburgh State 

Michigan State University Rice University 

Minnesota, University of Sacranjento State College 

Missouri. University of San Diego State College 

Ne\v^ York. State University of Southern Oregon College 

North Carolina, University of Springfield College 

North Carolina SUte College St. Louis University 

North D«icota. University of Texas Tech 

Northwestern University Toledo. University of * 

Ohio State University Utah State Univeralty 

Oregon College of Education Virginia State College 

Oregon. University of Washington^Unlversity of 

Phillips University Wayne SUte University 

Pittsburgh. University of West Chester State College 

West Virginia University ^ 

Respectfully submitted, 



r 



J. B. Daugherty 
Chairhian 



HONOR AWAI\DS COMMITTEE 

In an effort to determine the feelings of the membership of the 
CPEA toward the bestowing of citations and awards, the Honor Awards 
Conmiittee contacted the membership by questionnaire. Below is a 
report of the results: 

Number of members contacted — 700 

Percent responding — 57.3 

Percentnof respon"tients who favor 
special citlition to members of the 
CPEA for outstancJing service to 

the profession 77,6 • 

. Percent of respondents who wish ^ " - 

% V to honor anyone, member or not. 

who renders outstajiding; service • 
to the profession ^ r • ^ — 55.0 

Percent of respondents who wish ' , . • 

to honor memberi of the CPEA 
for outstanding ^eWice to our own 

organization ^ / . — ^53,9 ^ 

Percehl of respondent^ who feel ♦ 
that length of service to the • , . 

CPEA should be one criteria for 

awards ^ — 52.0 

The comments on the questionnaires indI?ftite<rjHe following: 

) 
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1. That .awards, when ijaade. should be for ai?y kind of meritorious 
service to the profession but^ .th|it the Honor Awards Committee 
should not ieel obligated to select winners each year. ' 

.2. That awards should be based on any and all contributioos to the 
profession and not be limited to one type of service. Research, 
publications, program developments, length of service, etc.. should 
be consfdered. 

3.* That awards made by the CPEA should be 'made to the members 
of the CPEA (although the percentage a .^ted above indicate that 
' better thaTi half of the respondents wish to honor anyone for merit- 
orious professional service whether or not he is a member of 
the CPEA). The comments on the questionnaires were strongly 
in favor of limiting awards to members. 

Based on the data sheets returned? from the poll of members, the 
^onor Awards Conmiittee offers the following awards plan for the 
consideration of the Asaoiwation. We recommend that: 

1. The CPEA make available three awards or citations. 

a. Science of research* award to be knovra as the (name of a 
research leader, such as C. H. McCloy) Award — this citation 
to be given for great contribution to the profession through 
science a^d research. 




• b. Professional leadership award to be knov/n as the (name 
of a professional leader, such as Jessie F. Williams or Jay 
B. Nash) jVward ^- this citation to be given to members who, 
over a number of years, have made a great impact on the 
profession through their leadership. ^ 

c- The scholarship award to be knovra as the (name -of a leader 
. in ^scholarships such as James H. McCurdy) A-Ward — to be 
^given to metnbers who have; over a number of years, con- 
tributed greatly to the philosophical literature of the profession 

2. These citations be made as merited witiiout a regular pattern 
^ing established. In other words, not awarded yearly but only, 
when Vichly deserved. 

3. A citation or awards committee be ^jpointed to sci^en the 
membership and majkce recommendations to the Eicecutive Com- 
mittee concerning members mieriting citations or awards. This 
screening committee or citation committee should be. a standing * 
committee. 

4. definite criteFja be determined by the citation or awards com- 
inittee, or the Execirfive Conmiittee f^ use as guides in select- v - 
ixig men m^eritiife citations. One T)i<»equlsite for any citation 

or award being membership in thp CPEA, since this seems to ^ 
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be the wishes of the majority: 

5. The nature of the award or citation, i.e , scroll, tnedal3, plaque, 
^ official letter, be determined by the Executive Committee of 

the CPEA. 

6. The name of each of the three awards or citations be decided 
by a poll of the CPEA membership. There seems to be strong 
di^erences of opinion concerning the namea^ of men used in 
nan^ing awards. ^ / ' ' 

/ R^pectfully submitted. 

^ H. E. Kenney 
' Chairman 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF 
INTRAlVflJRAL SPORTS COMMITTEE 

Intramural sports has ma(}e some rapid strides in the last severaf 
years and its influence is being recognized more on our campuses 
each year. 

The big^st influebte is in the field of student affairs. Many of 
our Deans of ^udent Affairs have expressed a favorable commendation 
of Ihe unifying effect that .ty^m intramural sports has on'\he housing 
program. It has raised studfent scholarship and cut down on discipline 
prot)lems in every reported case. 

Because of injuries, touch football, flag football, and variations 
are still a big problem. Anything that can cut down on the number of 
injuriee should be given careful consideration. 

A definite place for .eraluatiou of tptramurals should be included^ 
in each program. ^ ^ • * \ 

The provision for full time personnel In^the department has greatly 
improved the programs where thl^^^ias^occurkd. . 

There needs t6 be "a continual promWonal ^and publfc i^elatipns 
program going on at all times, the faculty, especially, should mow 
what the intramural department is doing and what' its oJ)jectives are 

Reports of all intramural program^ should be included in all stkte 
district, atid conference physical education meetings - and these reports 
should^ forwarded to the CPEA for section 'meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Paul V, Keeb 
Chairman' , \ 

19.6 
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• ^ .JOI^fTGOMMITTEE 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION AhHD ATfHLETICS 

The College Physical Education Association, the Americah Associa- 
tibn for Health. Physical Education and Recreation, and the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, formed a permanent Joint (Jpmmittee 
on Physical Education and Athletics in January, 1945 Each of tne parent 
organizations appoint^ tHi'ee men to serve on the Committee fpr terms 
of three years e^ch; 

Tfee Committee organized and' conducted the first National Athletic 
Directors Working Conference In Louisville. Ky. . March 21-2o, 1959. 
At a Committee meeting. January 1960 inK^ York City, it was aecideii 
to attempt another such Conference in March 1962. Date arid site, are to 
.coincide with the NCAA University National ^Basketball Tourntaient, 

Each parent organizatio^n will be ask^d to contribute to the costs of 
the Conference as follows:* 4 . ^ 

CPEA . . % 50.00 (December 1960) 

• ^AAHPER .^z. 200.0^ (March 1961) 

NCAA . . / ' 200.00 (January 1961) 



The above requests should be submitted to the executive committees 
of §ach organization at their next meeting as indicated in parenthesis. 
Above amount plus committee fUnds will pay for the proposed Conference 
and provide copies of Proceedings for persons participating. Details 
to be discussed at meeting on January 10. 1961 in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Richard Larkins, Ohio State University, will serve as chairman ^Jo in t 
Committee in 1961. ' . ^ 

The financial report for 1960 year i3 as follows: 

7 ' ' ' ■ 

' R^ceipls ' . • 



( 



Cash on hand. January 1. 1960 -$245.40 

Interest declared, Dec. 31. 1969 5.89 

$25 yearly contributions from each organizaTOn .... 75.00 
• . ' ' ' 326.29 



Expenses ^ ^ ' . * ^* 

^ . /■ ' ^ 

Postage, typing and long distance calls ,.../...... 23.00 

' Breakfast for committee meetings — 

/- » In Cincinnati, December 1959^ ) ' 20 52 
In New York City, January 1960) ^ 'l 

A ^ 43.52- 

Cash on ^and, January, 1961 . s^2^7 
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Re;3pectfully submitted, 

-iLysle K. Butler. 
Chairman 
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' JOINT COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
'\ ' ^ FOR COLLEGE, MEN AND WOMEN 

The Joint Cominlttee on Physical 'feducatiqn for Cpllege Men and * 
Women met on April 24, 1960. af^Mianii Beach. /Florida. ' 

The Committee recommended that the fyllowing action be taken: 

/ 

a. That a National Conference on Physical Education for College 
Men and Women (The Basic Instruction f^rogram) should be held 
during the schpol year 1962-63. ' ^ 

2. ^ThAt it was desirable to schedule a meeting of representatives of 

• 'aAHPEB, C'PEA; and NAP^CW and a representative group of 

college and' university deans and vice-presidents, who are In 
charge of/ instrucjtion. to ^iiscuss the Physical Brhication Basic 
Instruction Prograprf. The time of the meeting and th^ selection 
of the representatives to be determined by the Executive -Secretary 
of the AAHPER. 

3. That the packet in defease of the program should be continued and 
that a booklet ^hould .be^ written stating* the case for physical 
education. The chairman wad dire cte^k to c(^ntiact John Friedrich 

^ Requesting that he write the booklet. The Codkmittee stated that 
.it wanted the oj^portunity^ to approve the material. 

4. ♦That eacffi state schedule a meeting of tho^e persons responsible , 
fc?r the Basic Instruction Program. The ni'eetlngs should 'be or- 
ganized by Stale Association presfdents at the request of fh^ 
Executive -Secyelary*of the AAHPEIl, The Joint ConmilJtee.thpught 
that the state meeMng§,should^ork to improve ^the exlsting*pro- ^ 

* gram. pla» for the future, set up a state consulting seiyice, and* 

* take any other, steps \;yhlch would strengthen thefiasic Instruction 
Program. The group alsd felt that, each state group should rejSort 

• the resuUs.of their efforts to the Joint Cpmmittee. *, 

In regard to the above jecommendatioiyC the chairmah (Win report 
that John FreidricH is preparing the booklet in which will be staled the 
case for the Physic^ Education Basic Instruction Program. In May , 
June, /and October the Chairman wrote to Rachel Bryant (liaison for 
Conunittee) and requested actfon by the Execytivfi- Secretary pf AAHPER 
oh Items 2 and 4. At present, ^o*^tion can be reported^ .* 

cr-^- ■ ■ : ' - 

Respectfully submitted. 



* , r Marvin Allen 

' * _ • Chalrmah 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE. FOR THE IMP-ROVEMENT 
OF PROFESSIONAL 'PREPARATION* IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATfON. AND RECREATION 

The Committee met on Tuesday, April 26^ 19^0 during the AAHPER 
conve^ion in Miami Beach, Florida. Dr. C. O. Jackson represented 
the College Physical' Education Association at the meeting. 

Dr. C. Q. Jackson reported inform.aliy for ttie CPEA, Due to th^ 
untimely death of William F, Meredith, no official report was ai^ep- 
able. The, College Physical. Education Association indicated a continued 
interest and^desire to cooperate with the National Committee. 

, Af the meeting, it was apparent that there was considerable interest 
in testing programs which would serve as screening devices for' advanced 
"degree study. A* motion was passed that the Committee encourage the 
preparation of tests in health, physical educatioS, and recreation to 
evaluate achievement^in the undergraduate curriculum, and f or gradjaate 
student admission and retention. Miss Petty .F. McCue, Chairman of 
the , Committee, w^s charged with commilnicating with the Educational 
Testing Service, to indicate this Committee's. interest in the problem 
and possibility. along with the fact that the Research Council may help. 

The next meeting of this Committee will be held on March 21, 1961 
at Atlantic City. 

It is recommended that the College Physical Education Association 
strongly 'endorse the position of, the American Association for Health. 
Physical Education, and Recreation concerning the following five steps 
which were taken at, the Board of Directors a^d representative assembly 
meetings in Miami Beach. Florida last April, 1960: 

1. Recognize the National Council for ^Accreditation of Teacher 
^ » Eduoetion as the accreditating agency for teachers of health. 

physical Education and, recreation. 

2. 'rtiat after jTune 1,'1964, state departments of education gi*ant 

• certification only to those teachers of health, physical education 
and recreation who are graduates of NCATE accredited institu- 
tions. 

3. That the National School Board Association will be asked to urge 
local school^ boaAs to employ only graduates of ^uch accredited 
Institutions as indicated above. 

♦ 4. That the American Association of School Administrators and 

other appi*opidate organizations will be urged to support this* ^ 
action. I' 

5. That the AAHPER will change its membership requirements to 
conform to its position on accreditation. After June 1. 1964, all 
new professional members must have a degree, graduate or under- 
graduate. Jrom an NCATE accredited institution ^M|th a major or * 
mipor in health, physical education recreation. 

* ' 199 ^ 
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It is recommended that the Executive Council consider these rec- 
ommendations of the AAHPER. , ' 



Re^e 



Continuing Committees 



Re/pectfully submitted, 

Lewi'S A.^Hfess 
Chairman 



^OP^RATING CODESi^COMMITTEE 



During the year 1960 the Commmee raised existing codes for the . 
purpose of bringing them up to date and to make them more uniform 
with regard to style, * * ' ^ 

• / 

Additional codes were written by chairmen of cotnmittee;?. These 
together with the revised codes were submitted to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association for inclusion in the Operating Manual of 
the CPEA. ^ - ^ 

ilepp^ctfully submitted, 

L, Carroll Adams 
Chairman 

\ . 

%* \ , 

Miscellaneous Reports V • ' 'M 

y ' " ^AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

» \ The American Council on Education leld its forty-third annual- 
. meeting at the Palmer House in^ Chicago. October 6-7, 1960. The 
theme of the meeting was. "IntegrCty of Educational Purpose. *^ It was 
Indicated , th^i when ins^tutfons becomej more deeply involved in 
* economic, social*, and political, as well ^as cujtural affaii-s they are 
■subject to forces and factors wfilch may flisjort their essential func- 
tio\is. 4:JpdQr these conditions, it was deenied important to restate the 
fundametital purposes of higher, education and to attempt to determine 
^**4fe«Jmpact of selected forces and factors. 

' These forces and factors acting upon higher'education could prove 
to be helpful or harmful. Through the discussions, an attempt was made 
to outline steps so that the hffrmful effects wauld be avoided and td-plan 
in such a way so as to increase the benefits. "Among the many factors 
.discussed, .the following appeared* to be most pertinent: Vesearch, 
• finance, national and global responsibilities, fiscal controls for state 
governments, facilities, ^accreditation. a^jSinsvaluation. 

^ ' * ' ' * ' * , Respectfully submitted, 



Ray Snyder 
President 
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" . ALPHABETIC AI^ 
ROLL OJ^ MEMBERS - 19Q1 
(Corp^fcted to April 1, 1961) 



♦ Attended 

1960 Convention (1> Past President 



{ 



{2) F^st Secretary-Treaaurer 

HONORARY MEMBERS 
Alderson. Curtis J., Ed.D. 

0 

Altman, George J., M.Ed. 
BUhelmer. C. E.. M.Ed. 



G., M^. 
A.. M.A. 



Brown. Hubert E.. Ph. D: 

Campbell. Walter. M.Ed. 

Clapp. Raymond G., M.^ 

Fetzer, Jlobert 

Gauthler. George E., B.S. 

Hansen. Canute*. D.D.S. 

H^e. Howard H.. Ph.D. 
(l)ICeiler. Louis F.. Ph^D. 

Klphuth. Robert J. H.. B.S. 



Orilverslty o f Texas . Austin 

(1950-1959) * / ^ 
202 Belmont. Los Gatos. Calif. 

(1936-55) 
Gettysburg College. Gettysburg. 

Pa. (1930-54) 
16516 Camella Terrace. Los Gatos • 

Calit. (1947-58) 
University of Rachest«r, 

Rochester. N.Y. (1928-54) 
1200S. College Ave., Fort Collins, 

Colo. (1906-45) 
Morehefid Building. Chfi^l Hill. 

N.C. (1925-52) 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Dela- 
ware. Ohio (1925-55) ^ 
149-4b Northern Blvd.. Flushing 

54. N.Y. (1926-55) 
Box 203. Asotin. Wash. (1932-55) 
1340 Keston St.. St*. Paul 8. Minn. 

(1923-59) 
YaleUniversity. New Haven. Conn. 
(4932-59) 



Kirkpatrick. T. Bruce. M.A. 249 Washington Ave.. Kingston 

N.Y.^a932-48) 




(1) Livingston. Walter J.. B.S. 

Locke. Edwin A:. M.D. 
(1) Lueh>ing. Fred W.. Ph.D. 

(1) Marsh. Allison W.. M.Ed. 

i 

Masley. A. L..'M.A. 
(1)(2) ^iieW^. Tiiomas N.. M.A. 
(1) Mitchell. Elmer D.. Ph.D. . 

Nas^. Ja* B.. Ph.D. 

^4 



33!3 12th,Ave.. Indian Rocks Beach. 

florida (1922-52) 
Wilton. N.H. (1937-46) ' 
314 N. Chester Rd.. Swarthmore. 

Pa. (1920-51) 
62 HiUcrest PI. Amherst/. Mass. 

(1922-58) 
University of Wisconsin. lAadison. 
(1945-60) 
/ 1208 San. Miguel. Santa Barbara. 
; Calif. (1920-56) 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor 

(1931-58) 
40 East 10th St.. New York. N.Y. 
(1927-52) 

IM - 
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(1) Nichols. John H., M.D. 
♦ 

Olson, Carl, B.S. 



,Patty,'Willard W., Ph.D. 



Oberlifi College Ob^lln, Ohio 

(1918-55). 
515 Glasgow Road. Pit 

(1933-59) 
1 Artists Drive, Nashv^f, tnd. 
(1949-58). 




rgh, Pa. 



(1) Prettyman, Albert I., B.P,E. Hamilton College, Clint 

(192q-4'9) 

Raabe, Howard W., M.S, ' 



N.oY. 



Rider, George L., B.A. 

(1) Schott, Carl P., Ph.D. , 

(1)(2) Scott, Hari^ A., Ph.D. 

Spr anklet Dale R., M.A, 

Stagg, Amo^s A., Sr., B.A. 

^ain, Leslie ' E., M.A. 

Toomey, 'Irving -F,, B.S. 

Wallace. Stanley M., B.S. 

Whitaker, Berry M., B.A. 

(1) Williams, Jesse V., ^.D. 
Young, Ralph H., B.S. 



1148 S.E. Powell Blvd;, Portland,* . 

Ore. (1950-57) 
Miami University, Oxford, 0hi6 

(1921-64) 
Pennsylvania State University, 
' University Park, Pa. (1930-52) 
Box 4726, Carmel, Calif ..(1^23-59) 
204 N, Ingham, Albion, Mich. 
' (1957-59)- 

127 W,.Euclid Ave-, Stockton, Calif. 

(1920-47) ^ 
Tree Tops , CraigviUe, i Mass. 

(1927-43) 
University of California, Davis 

(1936-57) 
University of Maine, Orono (1932- 
' 59) . 

University of Texas, Austin (1949- 
59) . 

Box 6567 Carmel, Calif. (1920-46) 
635 HiUcrest' Ave.T E,- Lansifig, 
Mich. (1924-54) 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS 
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Abraham, Joseph N., M^S, 
*(2)Adams, 1.. Carroll, Ed.D'. 

* Akloye, Isaac A,, M.Ed. 
Alexander, Louis A., M.A, ^ 
Allen, Ernest M., Jr., Ed.D. 
Allen, Ross L., Dt. P,H.^ 

* Alley., Louis E.. Ph.D. • 

- . 202. 



Hobart College. Geneva. N. Y. 

(1955) * 
Columbia University, >Jew York, 

^N.Y. (1937) 
ICA Teacher Training Project, 

Ibadan, Nigeria (1961) 
University of Rochestei*, 

. Rochester, N.Y. (1931)' 
University of North Cartlina , 

' Chapel Hill (1947) 
State Teachers College, Cortland, 

N.Y. (1955) 
State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City (1954) 
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Anderson. ErnestJSw/.^ W<\ 
Anderson, Floyd V., M.A. 

* Anderson. George F., Ed.D. 

* AndersQn, Jackson ^M., Ph.D. 

* Andrew, George M., B.Sc. 
Andrews, Paul M.,^..Ed. ♦ 
Apt)leton, Lloyd O., M.A. 

* Ar6e. William B., Ed.D. 

* 

* Ashbrook, Willard P., Ph.D. 
Ashton, Norman J., M.S. 

* Asprey, Gene M., Ph.D. 



* Augsburg College. Minneapolis. 
Minn. (1956) 
Alabama College, Montevallo 
(1961), 

AAHPER, 1201-16th St.. N.W.. 
^ Washington, D. C. (1-954) 
AAHPER, I201-16th St., N.W., 
Washington. D. C. (1949) 
^^cGill University. Montreal, 
. * Canada. (1961) 
Texas A & M College, College 

Station (1957) 
U. S. Military Academy, West 

Point, N. Y. (1947) 
Clar^mont-HarVey Mudd Col- 
leges, Clare mont, Calif. 
(1958) I 
Ohio State .University, Columbus 
(1929) 

621 Cummings, Apt. 412, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada (1960) 

State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City (1960) 



/I 



Bachman.* John C, Ed.D. 

* Baley, James A., Ph.D. 
Ballenger. Frank. M.A. ^ 
Bank. Theodore P., M.A. 

Baptista. Robert C, M.Ed. / 

^ Barlow^ Thoi^fts E., B.A. 

* *^ Barr, Alfred SR., M.A. ^ 

Barr, J. Shober. M.A. 
Barrow, Harold M., Ed.D. 
Barrow, Loyd M., Ed.D. 
Bartelma, David C, Ed.D. 
Bauer, Emory "^G., M.A. 



Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 
. (1958) 

University of Connecticut. Storrs 
(1954) 

Kent State University. Kent, bhio 
(l94ft) 

Athletic Institute. 805 Merchan- 
dise ' Mart Chicago 54. 111. 
(1949) 

Wheaton College. Wheaton. HI. 
(1960) 

University of Texas. Austin (1^56) 

Southern Mathodist University. 
^ Dallas. Texas (1948) 

Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster. Pa. (1954) 

Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem, N:C. (1949) ' 

Southern Connecticut State Col- 
lege, New Haven, Cojin. (1957) 

University of Colorado, jiBoxUder 
(1948) 

Valparaiso University, Valpar- 
also^Ind. (1956) 
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* Be<^ Eugene E., Ph.D. 

* Bedk, Robert J., B'.S. 



* Begelman, Jack D., Ph'.D. 

S ' 
;pegenau, Don, M.A. 



* Bell, Jam^s, Ed.D. ' 
Bennett, Bruce L., Ph.D., 
Bennett, Norman , B.S. 
Benson. David W., M,S. 

* Benton. Carl W., Ed.D. 
Berrafato, Peter R., B.S. 
Bibler, Balph E., M.A. 
Bierhaiis, Frederick W., Ed.D. 

' Billings, Ed S'., M.S. 

* Bischoff, David C. Pl^.D, 
Blackbumv Robert R.,f M.A. 

' • Blesh, T.'Erwin, Ph.D, 
Blyth, c4ili;S., Ph.D. 
Bookw'?tlt^r, Karl W., Ed.D, 
Boring, Warren J,, Ed.D,, ' 
Bos, Ronald R., M,A, 

* Bosco, James S., M,S, 
Bovardr Alan J., A,B. 

" Bpycheff, Koonfan, Ph.D, 

Brflce, David Ph.D, 
Brady, George F,, Ph.D. . 

Brightwell, D. Shelby, M.S. 



ERIC 



Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Ark. (1957) 
University of Illinois, Chicago 11 
' (1961) 

Hunter College, Bronx, N.Y. 

(1951) ^ 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 

(1956) 

Norfolk State College, Norfolk, 

Va. (19^1) 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

(1948) 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 

Mich. (1956), 
University of California, Los An- 
geles (1959) 
San Diego State CoJJefe, San 

Diego, Calif^JWfT?) 
^Jniversity of<'Jrtinois, Navy Pier, 

Chicag<M1948) 
ObeiW^ollege. Oberlin Ohio 

. (1949) ' 
University of Colorado .'Boulder 
(1957) 

W.ayland 'Baptist College. Plain- 
view. Texas (1958) 

University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst (1958) 

Gardner-Webb Jr» College, Boil- 
ing Springs, N.C, (1960) 

Yale University, New Hayen, 
Conn. (1951) 

University of North Carolina, 
• , Chapel Hill (1958) 

Indiana Univefsiity, Blpomlngton 

(1937) ^ " 

Long Beach Stitte College, Long 

Beach.fCalif. (1953) ^ 
Kent Stat^ University, Kent, Ohio 

(1959) 

University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst (1961) 

Michigan College of Mining & 
Technology, Houghton (195^ 

University of Califo:mjk, Berke- 
ley (1949) 

University of Texas, Austin (1924) 

University of Tennessee, Knox- 
^ille (1955) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas 
City, Mo. (1959)^ 
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Brinley. Eldon D,. Ed.D. Texas College of Art^ and Indust- 

ries. Kingsville (194^) 
Brlssman. Leroy . ^ M.Ed Augustana College. *Rojck Island. 

, ni (1950) 

BrQoker. Joseph K.. M.A. Northside High School Atlanta 

Ga. (1-961) 

Brown. Howard S., Ph.D. ' Southern Methodist University. 

Dallas Texas (1949) 

Brownell. CWfiprd L., PfTD. Teachers Cpllege. Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York. N, Y. (1929) 

Browning, Wallace, E., Ed.D. Kansas State Teachers College. 

Emporia (1958) 

Brumbach. Wayne B., Ph.D. University of Oregon. Eugene 

(1953) 

Bucher. Charles A., Ed.D. New York University, New York, 

N.Y. (1953) 

Bugge. Elwyn. B.A. ^ Stanford University, Stanford. 

Conn, (195'7) > 

Bullock, James E., M.A. Williams College, Williamstown, 

Mass. (1936) 

Burke. Roger K., Ph.D. ' Occidental College, Los Angeles,^ 

<^ Calif. (1958) 

Burrus. Harry ft., Jr., Ed.D. Washington University, SL Louis. 

Mo. (1948) 

Butler, Lysle K., Ph.D. Oberlin College, Oberlin. Ohio 

(1930) 

Butona. Henry A.. M.A. American International College. 

^ringfield, Mass. (1948) 



Caldwell. Stratton F., M.S. 
Came3*on. Peter J., M.S. 
Campl>ell, WilUam Ri. Dip, 
C^n. Edward K., Ph.D. 
Casady, Donald R.. Ph.D. 
Chaffee, , Clarence C., M.A. 
Cherry, Ji. Spurgeon, M.A. 
Chrouser, Harvey C., mS^^Tn 
Christensen, CHiarles, Ed^^T^ 
Clarke James R., Ph.D. 



, University of California, Los An^ 
geles (1960) 

132 105th St., Saskatoon. Saskat- 
chewan, Canada (196.0) 

St. Lukes College, Exeter, Eng- 
land (1959) 

.University of Tennessee. Knox- 
ville (1956) 

State University of Iowa. Iowa 
City (1961) 

Williams College WUliamstown.^. 
Mass. (1938)' 

Pniversity of Florida, Gaines- 
ville (1951) 

Wbeaton College, Wteaton, IlL' 
(1353) 

University of Vermont. Burling- 
ton (1961) 

State College of Iowa, Cedar Falfs 
(1957) 
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Clarke. David H., Ph.D. 
Clarke. , H. Harrison. Ed D. 



Clipson. William V.. Ed.D. 
Coder. Alden C, Ed.D. 
Conger. Ray M., M.A. 

* Conroy, John J.. Ed.D. 

* Cooper, George F., Jr., M.A» 

* Cooper. John M.. Ed.E^ 

' Cooper. Samuel M., Ph.D. 
Qorbln, H. Dan, Ph.D. 

* Cordis, karold J.. Ed.D. 
(IjCotnwe/, Oliver K.. Ed.D. 

Costa. Felix T.. M.A. 
Costello. John J.. M.S: 
Costello. Richard A.. M.S. , 

* Cottrell. Edwin B.. Ed.D. 

* Cousins. George F.. D.P.E. 

* CoweU, Charles C, Ph'.D- 
Cf atty. Bryant J. , M^ 

* Creswell.Willian]6..Jr..Ed.D. 
Crocker. Edward AS3.S. 
Cureton, Thomas K.APhJD. 

* Cutler, ^sel! K.. Ph.D^ 
Cyphers, Vincept A., M,A. 



University of California. Berke- 
ley (1961) 
University of Oregon. Eugene 
(1931) 

Troy State College. Troy. Ala. 
(1956) 

Montclair State Teachers, .Col- 
lege, Montclair, N.J. (1958) 

Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park (1956) 

Princeton University, Princeton, || 
N.J. (134-9) 

Emory University, Emory. Ga. 
(1950) 

University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Los Angeles (1954) * 
Bowling Green State University. 

Bowling Green. Ohio (1953) 
State Teachers College, Dock 

Ha^n. Pa. (1348) 
State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg. Md. (1958) 
University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill (1931) 
914 Wynnewood Road, Pelham 

Manor, N.Y. (1960) 
Springfield College. Springfield^ 

Mass. (1961) 
Gorham State Teachers College. 

Gorham. Maine (1956) 
West Chester State College. West 

Chester, Pa. (1961) 
Indiana University. Bloomington 
(1955) 

Purdue University. Lafayette, " 

Ind. (1347) 
University of California, Los An- 
geles (1958) 
AAHPER. 1201-l^th St.. N.W., 

Washington. D.C. (1958) 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge (1960) 
University of Illinois. Champaign 
(1929) . 
nlversity of Washington. Seattle 
(1955) 

Colorado State College. Greeley 
(1957) 
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Damron. Clarence F., P.E.D. 
(l)Daniels. Arthur S., Ed.D. 

Daniels, Norman J., M.A. 
-'Dauer. Victor P., Ph.D." 
» Daugherty. John B., Ph.D. / 
(l)Davi8. Elwood C, Ph.D. 

* Davis, O. Jennings, Jr., Ed.D. 
. Delagak. Ali " ^ 

* Dellastatious, Joseph W., M.S. 
Dearborn, Terry H.. Ed.D. 
Derr» Paul H., M./ 

. Dickson. Joseph F., Ph.D. 
Dioguardi. William P., M.S. 
Dodson, N. Taylor, D.P.E. 

* Dolat. Bernard W., Ed.D. 
Donnelly, Richard J., Ph.D. 

* Do.mbos'. Sanford J.» M.A. 
DoBCher, Nathan, Ph.D, 

* Doubenmier, J.S., M.A. 
Dunbar", Henry F., Jr.^Ph.D. 
Dunckn. Raymond O., Ed.D.^ 
Dj^ Paul B., M*^'. 



University of Wisconsin, Madison 
(1955) 

Indiana University, Bloocoington 
(1941) 

Wesleyan University Middle^ 

town. Conn. (1958) 
State College of Wa shington . 

Pullman (1958) 
Indiana University, Bloomington 

(1953) 

University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles (1931) 

David LipsGomW College, N^h- 
vllle, Tenn. (1955) 

Kansas State Teachers College. ' 
Empqria (1960) , ^ 

The Citadel Cpllege, Charleston, 
'S.C, (1956) 

University bf California. Santa , 
Barbara. Goleta (1958) 

North Carolina State, College. 
Raleigh (1946) 

Eastern New Mexico University. 
Portales, N. Mex. (1956)^ 

Montclair State CoUege, Ojiper 
Montclalr. N.J. (1958) 

Wake Forest College. Winston- 
Salem, N.C. (1958) 

Westbury Public. .Schools. West- 
bury, N.Y. (1958) 

University, of Minnesota. Minnea- 
polis (1953) J 

University of Mipmgan, Ann Ar- 
bor (1961) y 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1956) 

Colorado State CoUege. Greeley 
(1949) 

Amherst College. Amherst, 

Mass. (1949) 
University of West VirginJS>. 

Morgantown (1953) 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Blacksburg (1946) 
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Eberhardt. W. C, M.A. 
Egstrom. Glen^H./M.S. 
Eick. WUliam F., Ed.D. 
Elbel, Edwin .R., Ph.D. 
Emmerich. James C, B.S. 
Epskamp, Robert. M.A. 
Erdmann. Charles P., M.^ 

* Erickson. Carl E., Ed.D. ' ~ 
Ersing. Walter F.. M.A. 
Ertell. Newman H., M.A. 
Esslinger. Arthur A.. Ph.D 
Evans, Harold M.. B.P.E. 

'Evans, Thomas, M.S. 

* Evaul. Thomas W,. M. Ed 

* Eyler. Marvin H.. Ph.D, 



St Louis University. g!>Louis. 
Mo. (1956) 

University of California. Los An- 
geles (1958) 

Oklahoma University. Norman 
(1960) 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 
,(1956) 

South Dakota State College, 

Brookings (1957) 
Western Michigan University,^ 

Kalamazoo. Mich. (1961) 
DePauw University, Greencastle, 

Ind. (1949) 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

(1954) 

Ohio State University, Coliimbus 
(195'6) 

Wayne State University. Detrbit, 

Mich. (1955) 
University of Oregon, Eugene 

(1947) 

Dartmouth College. Hanover. 

"n.H. (1941) ^ 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 
(1951) 

American University. Washing- 
ton 16. D.C. (1961) 

University of Maryland. College 
Park (1956) 



Fait. Hollis. Ph.D. 
Fall. Charles R., Ed.D. 

* Fallon. Thomas W., Ed.D. 
Faria. Irvin E., M.A. 
Faulkner. John A., M.S. 
Feld. Allen A., M.S. 

* Fenstemacher, Wm. R., M.A. 
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University of Conn^ctfeut. Storrs 
(1953) 

University of Buffalo. Buffalo. 
JHY. (1948) 

Notre Dame University. South 
Bend. Ind. (1948) 

Sacramento 'State College, Sacra- 
mento. Calif. (1959) 

University of Michigan. Ann Ar- 
bor (1957) 

Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 
(1954) 

George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, ni. (1949) 
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Fesbenden. Douglas A., Ed. 

* Fielk David A., Ed D. 

* FincL Ronald W.. M.A. 
Flscrter, Julius A., Jr., M. 
Flanakan. Lance, Ed.D. 
Fletchfir, Howard, M.S. 
Florio,\ Aurelio E., Ed.D. 
Flory, Clarence M., Ed.D. 

* Flowers. Hubert A., M.A. 
Fogg, Snerman P,, M.Ed. 

* Foglia, (fuido F., M.A. 

Fordhanl, Sheldon lSb.S. 

Fort, Robert C. M.A. 
^ 1 

Fourier. Ur^ur E.; Ph.D. 
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* Fox. Johi 
Fraleigh 



* Fraley. I ester M.. Ph.D. 



Frazier 
Fre^^rick£ 
Friedman 
Friedrich 



D.. M.S. 

Warren P.. Ph.D. 



arland. M.Ed. 
. John W.. Ed.D. 
Benny. B.A. 
John A., Ph.'D. 



» Frost. Reiiben B.,. Ph.D. 
» Furman. David C. Ed.D. 



Sari Francisco State College, San 
Francisco. Calif. (1958) ^ 

University of-Bridgeport, Bridge- 
port, Conn. (1951) 

Central Michigan College. Mt. 
Pleasant,. 2^ich. (1947) 

Kent State University. Kent, Ohio 
(1951) . 

University of CSJiforr^a, Berke- 
ley (1956) 

Northern Hlinois University, De- 

. Kalb. m. (1960) 
' University of Illinois. Champaign 
(1948) 

Tarleton State College, Stephen- 
ville, Texas (1958) 

State Teachers College. Flor- 
ence. Ala. (1948) 

Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park (1953) 

Queens College. Flushing.^ N'.Y. 
(1954) 

University of niinois Navy Pier. 

Chicago (1948) 
University of Dayton Dayton. 

, Ohio (1960) 
University of South Carolina. 

Columbia (1951) 
Potomac State College, Keyser. 

W. Va- (1956) 
San Jose State College, Sap Jose. 

Calif. (1955) 
University of Maryland. College , 
^ Park (1950) 

^Waba^h College, Crawfordsvllle, 

Ind. (1956) 
University of Southern Callfox- 
e cia. Los Angeles (1934) 
Brandeis University, Waltham. 

Mass. (1956) 
Michigan Stat^ University. E. 

Lansifigtl956) 
Springfield College, Springfield, 

Mass. (1957) 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio 

Piedras. Puerto Rico (1948) 



Gadra. Daniel ft., Ed.B. 



The Defiance College, Defiance, 
Ohio (1960) 
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Gallagher. Herbert W.. B.S. 
Galllgan, Glen E.. Ed.D. 
Gallon, Arthur J.. Ed.D. 

* Ganslen, Richard V.. Ph.D. 
Gardner. Gerald W., M.S. 

" Gardner, Robert N.. M.Ed. 

* Gary. Mitchell J.. M.A. 

* GedWlas. L. Leonard. M^. 
Geier, Jdcob G.. M.A. 

♦^Geiser. Dmiiel S.. Ed.D. * 
Genaacl.^ames E.^ Ed.D. 
Gillis. Robert] J.. M.A. 
Glngerrlch. Roman L., M.A. 
Ginn. Ralph A. ^ M.A. 



^ Glascott. John A., M.S. 
Glass, Walter R.. M.A. 
Good. Harry C. M.S.' 
^ Gordin. Richard D.I T^.A. 
. Gortjon. James A.^ M.A. 

* Govemall. Paifl, Ed.JD. 

* Grambeau, Rodney J., Ed.D. 

" 'V ^ . ' 

<Jrangeri 56cheleai>'2.\ M«A. 
Grawun^er, Ralph ^d.D. 

* Grlc^. i6hn W.. -mVa; 
Griffiths. M.gf.: m'.A. 
Gross, ^Imer A.. ^d.D. 



Northeastern University, Boston, 

Mass. (1953) 
■Washington State College. Pull- 
man jl 947) 

University of California. Santa 
Barbara. Goleta (1956) 

University of Arkansas, Fayette- 1 
vllle (1958) * 

University of California. Los 
Angeles (1958) 

Lincoln University, Lincoln. Pa. 
(1948) 

Western Michigan College. Kal- '^ 

amazoo. Mich. (1946) 
University of Illinois. Navy Pier, 

Chicago (1948) 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln ^ 

(1953) 

Bridgewater College, Bridge- 
water, Va. (1959) 

Colorado State Collbge, Greeley 
(1959) 

Adrian College. Adrian, Mich. 
(1959) 

Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 
' (1950) 

South Dakota State College, 
JBrooklngs (1957) 

University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (1953) 

George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1960) 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
(1956) 

Ohio Weslevan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio (19*1) 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(1951) 

San Diego State College, San 
Diego, CalU. (1955) 

University of Michigan, Attn Ar- 
bor (i953) 

Clark University, Worcester. 
Mass. (1956) . 

San Diego State College, San 
Diego, Calif. (1958) 

Oberlln College, Oberlln, Ohio 
(1955) 

Uillvorsity of Toronto, Toronto, 

Canada (1953) 
Pennsylvania State University, 

University Park. Pa. (1950) 
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Grover, George H. Bd/D. 
Groves. William Ph.D. 
Gustuson, Donaldtl.,/Ed.D. 

/ • ■ 

Haase. David L., |(l.A. 

Hackensmith, Charle"^ W..Ph.D. 

Handy. Donald IL. Ed.D. 

Haniford. George W., Jr..MPE 

Hansen, Geor^ A., Ph.B. 

Hanson, Ray. M.Ed. 

Harder. Theodore. Ed.D. 

Hardy. Richard J,, M.A. 

Harkness. William W., M.A. 

^irmoi]. John M,, Ed,D. 
'3oh..Aix B., Ph.D. 
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airf^ Ja, Ed,D. 
HartniAul 

Hartvig^^ Mil$m F,,. Ed.D. 
Harvey, Robert Rl, ^Ca/^^ 
Haslinger. Lee W., l^.Ed.*^^ 
Hausser, Paul C., M.A.". 
Havel, Richard C., Ed.D. . 
Hayes, Donald, B.P.E. 
Hefferman, John« M., M.Ed. 
Heldloff, Raympad-^6»^.P.E. 
Heldman, JohnT^STr., D.P.E. 

'.ill 



state Education' Dept.. Albany, 

N.Y. (1954) 
Eastern Illinois University. 

Charleston. HI. (1953) 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 

(1949) 



Hartwlck College, Oneonta. N.Y. 

(1958) \ 
University of Kentucky, [Lexing- 
ton (1938) ! 
University of California. Los 

Angeles (1958) 
Purdue University. Lafayette. 

Ind. (1955) ' 
Pennsylvania Military College, 

Chester. Pa. (1956) 
Western Rlinois University, 

Macomb. HI. (1958) 
University of California. Santa 
, BiLrbara. Gol^ta (1949) 
Kansas State' TeabhersCollege. 

Emporia (1958) 
San Fr^x^isco State College. San 

Francisco. CaliL (t949) 
R.F.D. #1, Ottawa, Kansas (1933) 
Oklahoma State University. Still- 

wat^r (1953) 
Brlgham Young University. 

Provo. Utah (1942) 
Ohio State University, Cojumbus 

(I960) 

Brlgham Young University , 

Provo, Utah (1957) 
DePauw University, Greencastle, 

Ind. (1954) 
50i W. 121st St., New York, N.Y. 
. <1960) 

Newark College ox^nglneering. 

Newark, N.J. (1956) 
iSpringfidld College. Springfield. 

^Masg..(195I) 
Ontario. Agricultural College, 
. * Gtielph, Ontario, (5anada(1961) 
Brown bnivefslty, Providenpe, 
^ R J. (1953) 

University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesvilLB (1934) * , :» 

Unlvei^slty 6f Ix)ulBvllle.,I^uls- 
ville,Ky. (i948)^^ 
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* Helms, William G., M.S. 
Hendricks, Troy, Ed.D. 
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H^ndrix, John W., Ed.D. 
Henry, Donald W., M.A. 

y^tTennaTT>(jfe2Xg^ ^. , Ph.D. 
^ Hermance, GUd^ L., M.A. 

* Herrold, Zadi C. P.Ed. 
Herrscher, Barton R., M.Ed. 
Hess. Lewis A., Ed.D. 
Hester, Ralph G., Ed.D. 
Heusner, Wm. W., Jr., Ph.D. 
Hewitt, Jack E., Ed.D. 
Higginbotham, Ed., M.A. 
Hill, Eugene L., Ed.D. 

* Hixson, Chalmer G., Ed'.D. 
Hodapp, John B,, P.E.D. 
Hollingsworth, Cecil, Ed.D. 

(l)HolKr, Fredricjc J., Ph.D. 
. Hoover, WUliam R., M.A. 

* Hopson, R^yiaond W., Ph.D, 
Hovland, Alvin J., M.S. 

*(2)Howard, Glenn W.^Ph.D*. 

* Hoy. Joseph T.,^ M.A. f*' 
Hubbard, Alfred W., Ph.D. 
Huffman, Warren J., Ed.D* 

* Humphrey, James H., Ed.D. 
Hunsaker, H. B., M.S. 

•# * 
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University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor (1958) 
University of Arkansas, Fayette - 

ville (1949) 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
(1954) 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 
(1954) 

Doane College, Greet, Neb. (1960) 
Rice University, Houston, Xexas 

(1931) " , 

Morehead State College, More-, 

head, Ky. (^6) 
Southern Metnodlst University, 

Dallas, Texas (1958) 
Ohio State University, Columbus " 
' (1950) 

Austin College, Sherman, Texas 
(1956) ' , N 

University of Minnesota^^innf 
eapolis (1955) 

University of California, River- 
side (1953) 

University oL Nebraska. Lincoln 
(1953) 

Illinois State Normal Unive'rsity, 
% ' Normal (1950) 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
(1952) 

Eastern Dlinois University, 

Charleston, m. (1959) 
University of California, Los. 

Angeles (1948) 
University of West Virginia, 

Morgantdwn (1932) 
Kent State Urtiversity, Kent, Ohio 

(1947) 

Savannah State College, Sav- 
annah, Ga. (1952) 
University of Wisconsin^ Mad- 
ison (1960) ' ' 
Queens College? Flushing, N.Y. 
(1931) 

estem Michigan University, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. (ld58) 
niversity of HUnois, Urbana 
(1953) 

niversity of Illinois, Urbana 
i (I960) I . . 

University of Maryland, College 



Park (1952) 



Utah State College, Logan (1949) 
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* Hunslcker, Paul A., Ph.D, 

* Husman, Burrls F., Ed.D. 
Hutchinson, John L., Ed.D. 

' I 

* nowlt. Roy. Ed.D. 

* Insleay. A. Douglas, B.P.E. 
Irace, Sebastlon C., Ed.Dr^ 
Isaac jElkin R., M.A. 
Is;narl. A. H./Ed.D. 



University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor (1953) 

University of Maryland,»'College 
Park (1947) * , 

Teacher3 College, Coliiinbla .Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. (1947) 
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'C. W. Post College, Brookville. 

Long Island, N.Y. (1956) 
Sir George Williams University, 

Montreal, Canada (1959) 
punter College,^ Bronx, N. Y^ 

(1955) I' 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

(1959) 

Purdue University, ^ Lafayette, 
Ind. (1960) * : . 
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Jack, Harold K., Ph^D. 
Jackson, Chester O., Ed.D. 

* Jackson, Edward L., Ed.D. 
*(2)Jamerson, Richard E., Ed.D. 

. , Jennett, Clair W., Ph.D. 
Jbhnson, Eltoer L., Ed.D. . 

* Jolinson. Ralph H., Eii.D. 

* Jokl. Ernst, M.D. 
Jones, Frank B., Ed.D. 
Jones, John O., M;S. 

(1) Jones. Lloyd M., Ph,D. 



Temple University, Philadjelphia, 

Pa. (1958) • 
University of niihois, Chanapaign 

(1948) 

Tuskegee Institute. Tuskegee, 

Ala. (1957) . 
Unl^rsity o^;^NOI46C^lina, 

Chapel Hill {X&35)V* 
Ball State Teachers College. 

Muncle, Ind. (1960) 
Whittler College, Whlttler, Calif. 

(1953) 

University t>f AUbaipa^ Unl- 
" versity (1948) 

University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton (1956) 

Sacramento State College, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. (1957) 

University of niinois. Champaign 
(1947) 

State University of New York, 
Buffalo, >I.Y. (1930) 



7 « Kaplan, Robert, M.A. 
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Ohio State University, Columbus 
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Karsner, Milo G.. Ph.D. 
Kasch. Fred W.. Ed.D. 
Keefe. Robert J.. Ed.D. 

* Keen. Paul V.. M.S. *^ 
Keller, J. Oliver. M.A. 
Kennedy. F. William.'' Ed.D. 

* Kenney. Harold E.. Ed.D. 
Kenyon. Gerald sl|pw.S. 
Keogh. Jack F.. Ed.D. 

* Kerr. William R.. M.Ed. 
Kevin. James J., .M.A. 
Kinsey. Dan C. Ph.D. 
Klreilis. Ramon W..;,D.P.E. 

* Kistler. Joy W.^ Ph.D. 
Klimar Richard A.. M^S. 
Knapp. Clyde G.. Ph.D. 

' Knox. Walter S.'. PJi,D. 

Kobes.* Frank J,. Jr..4M,A. 
r 

** Korsgaard, Robert. Ed.D. 

<# 

Koski. W. Arthur. Ed.D. 

* Kovacic. Charles R..' Ed.D. 
Koval. Mike. M.A. 

KozaB. Andrew J.. M^A. 
Krakower. Hyman. Ph,D. 

* Kreidler. Robert D., M.A. 
Kretchmar. Robert T.. Ed.D. 
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University of Kentucky. Lexing- 
ton (1956) 

San Diego State College. San 
Diego. Calif. (1951) 

Bowling breen State University.*. 
Bowling Greeo. Ohio (1952) 

University of Oklahoma. Norman 
(1950) J 

University of Missouj;!. Columbia 
(1949) 

University' of Manitoba. Winne- 

peg. Canada (1951) 
University of Illinois. Urbana 

(1950) 

New York University. New York, 

N.Y. (1958) 
University of California. Los 

Angeles (1957) 
Kansas State Teachers College. 

Emporia (1958) 
Oklahoma State University. Still - 

water (1941) 
Earlham College. 'Richmond. Ind.' 

(1949) 

Texas Tech. Lubbock. Texas 
(1953) 

Louisiana State University. Baton 

Rouge (1945) 
Pennsylvania State University, 

University Park (1958) 
University^of Illinois, Champaign 

(1953) i 
University of Pacific, Stockton, 

Calif. (1959) 
U, S. Military Academy, West 

Point, N.Y. (1958) 
Ball State Teachers College, 

Muncie, Ind. (1953) 
Oregon State University, Cor- 

vallis (1953) 
, University of California, Davis 

(1948) 

Hirana College, Hiram, Ohio 
(1956) 

University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor (1960) 

City College of New York, New 
York,' N.Y. (1932) 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 
ni. (1958) 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohld 
(1947) 
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Kristufek. Charles J.. M.S. 

KroU. Walter, Ed.D, 
,* Krupa, Joseph H., Ed.D. 
» < 

Kulbitsklm. John A.. M.E9 
Ku^ipf. Ilenry W,, M.A. 



University of Illinois, Navy Pier, 

Chicago (1951) 
Kansas State College, Hays (1959) 
George Washington University, 
. " Washington, D, C, '(1955) 
University of Minnesota, Minn- 
eapolis (1961) 
Rensselear Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N.Y, (1958) 



•LaGrand. Louis E., M.A.. 
Lfindis, Paul E., M.A. 
Landiss, Carl W., Ed.D. 
Langdon. Donald E., M.P.E. 
" Langston,. Dewey F^, D^P.E, 
Langton.^lair V.N., Ed.6. 
L;antagne, ' Joseph E., Ed.l). 
Larson, Leonard A., Ph.D. 
LaschV.Henry A., Ph.D. 
Lavik, Rudolph H., M.A. 
' * Lawrence, Karl J., M.A. 

* Lawther, John D., M.A. 
Leach, Glenn C,, M.A. 

* LeBar, John A., M.S. 
I LeFevre, John R., Ed.D. 

* Leibee, Howard C, M.S, 

* Leighton, Arthur H., B.A. 
Lightfoot. Frank K., M.A. ' 
Lindeburg, Franklin A.; Ed.D. 
Livingston. Robert C, Ed.D. 
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70 Momingside Dr., Apt. 24, 

New York 27, N.Y. (1959) 
Ohio High School Athletic Assn.. 

Columbus (1942) 
Texas A & M College. College 

Station (1948) 
University , of Nebraska, Lincoln 

(1960) 

Eastern New Mexico University. 

Portales, N. Mex. (1956) 
Oregon State College. Corvallis 

(1939) 

Santa Barbara College. Santa 
Barbara, Calif. (1957) 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 
(1943) 

University 0 f North Dakota . 

Grand Forks (1949) 
Arizona State University, Tempe 

(1951) 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. 

Y. (1953) 
Pennsylvania Staje University, 

University Park (1951) 
Rider CoHege, Trenton, N. J, 

(1959) 

Rice University, Houston, Texa^ 
(1961) 

Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, 111. (1956) 

University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor C1949) 

University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio (1^61) 

Alabanaa College, Montevallo 
(1961) 

University of California, River- 
side (1957) 

Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth (1957) 



\ 
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Loebs, Gilbert M.A. 
Log^n.^Gene A,, Ph.D.' 
Long, James W., Ph.D. 
Lord, Norman F,, M,S. 
Loveless, James C, D-iP.E. 

* Ludwig, Laurence T., M.Ed. 

* Lumley. Albert E.. M,A. 
Lux. Lloyd H,. Ed.D, 



) 



Colby College, Waterville, Maine 
(1934) — — ^ 

University of Southern Calif- 
ornia, Los Angeles (1958) 

University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio (1947) 

Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va, (1949) 

DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind, (1951) 

University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. (1929) 

Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass,|iW) 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 
(1947) 



M 



McAdam, Robert E,, Ph.D, 
McCall. Robert A., Ph.D. 
McCrakw, Lynn W., Ed.D. 

* McCristal, King J., Ed.D, 
McCuUough, E. Don, Ph.D, 

* McCurdy, Hugh G., M.A. 

s 

McCutcheon. John E., B.A. 
(l)McDonough. Thomas E., M.A. 
McEvoy, Leo T., M.A. 
McGlothlin. William C, B.S: 

McMurray, J. Gordon, Ph.D. 

* McNeely, Simon A., M.S. . 

* Mackenzie. Marlin M., Ed.D. 

Mackey, Richard T., Ed.D. 
Macloltz, James D., M.A. 



Northern Illinois University, De- 

Kalb, 111. (1956) ' 
Ball State Teachers College, 

Muncie. Ind. (1953) , 
University ofJ? Texas. Austin 

(1953) 

Michigan State University, E. 

Lansing (1948) 
Kansas State Teachers College. 

Emporia (1956)* 
Wesleyan University. Middle- 
' town. Conn. (1925) 
University of Toronto. Toronto, 

Canada (1949) 
Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. (1937) \ 
201 W. 118 St., Apt 24, New York 

27, N.Y. (1956) 
Joint Secretariat, Office of JCS, 
Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 
(1955) 

University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity (1947) 

U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (1961) 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N.Y, 
(1951) 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(1949) ' 

Anderson College, Anderson, Ind-, 
(1956) 
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Madden, John E., Ed.D. 
Malan, Edward W., Ed.D. 
Mangual, Rafael A., M.S. 
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Mansfield, Arthur W.. M. 
Marti, Leonard R., M.Ed. 
Mai;tln, Glenn A., M.A. . 
Martin, J. Frederick, M, 

* Martinez, Raymond H., Ph 
Masley,^John W., Ed:D. 

* Mason, James G., Ed.D. 

* Massey, Benjamin H., Ph 

^j^kssey, Wayne W.', Ph.D. 

* Mastropaolo, Joseph,^h.D. 

* Matthews, David O., Ed,D. 
Maurer, Howard E., Ph.D. 

* Mazzone, Joaeph S., M.A. 

* Mendelsohn, Ellis J., M.A. 
Merrick, Rogwell D., Ed 
M^ssersmith, Lloyd L., Ed 
Meyer. Catlos.B., M.Ed. 
Meyers, Carlton R., Ed.D. 
Michael ,y Ernest D., Ph!D. 
MUeha^, M. Charles, M, 



^1 



illler, Ben W., Ph.D. 
Miller, Charles/E., M.A. 
Miller. Henry/},, M.A.* 



Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1948), 

Pomona College, Claremont, 

Calif. (1958) 
College of Agriculture and Mech- 
anical Arts, Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico (1951) 
A. University *bf Wisconsin, Madison 
(1953) ^ \ 

University of North Dakota,^ 

Grand Forks (1947) 
Southern niinois University, 
Carbondale (1955) 
A. Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. (1924) 
D. ^East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, N. C. (1960) 
Eastern niinoid^ University, 

Charleston (1947), 
Ohio University, Athens (1948) 
D. University of Maryland, College 
Park (1950) 
University of California, Los , 

Angeles (1954) 
Western State College, Gunnison, 

Colo. (1954) 
Bowling Green State University, 

Bowling Green, Ohio (1949) ^ 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
• Ohio (1956) I 
Sandy Springs High School, Sandy 

Springs, Ga. (1961) \ 
University of Louisville, Louis- . 
ville, Ky. (1956) - 
,D. AAHPER - 1201 16th St., N,W., 

^ Washington, D, C, (JL953) 
.D. Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas (1932) * j 
Emory at Oxford, Oxford, Ga.' 
\ (1959) 

\ University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N.Y. (1948) .■ , 

University of California, Santa. 
Barbara, Goleta (19B7) 
A. University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
. natl, Ohio (1938) . 
University of California, Los 

Angeles (194^3) 
University of Nebra3ka, Lincoln 
(1949) 

University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles (1954) 
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* Miller. Kenneth D.. Ph.D. 



* Min/Tegan,, Donald I., 
'Misar,- Frank J., M.A. 

y Mofferf, Donovan C. Ph.D. 
Moll, ^onrad S.. M.S. | 
Montebello. Robert A., E^i.D. 
Montgomery. Jack, Ed.D.- \ ^ 

* Moore, Asjoury C, Ph.D, 

* Mdore. George C, Ph.D, . \ 
Moore, Kenneth M.S. " 
Moore, Roy B., Ph.D. 

* Moore, Victor M., M.A. 
' * Morgan, Cecil W., Ph.D. 

Morland. Richaird B„ Ph.D. 

* Mott. Robert*A.,'Ed.D. 

* Mueller, Clarence E., M.^' 
Mumford. Arnett W., M.S. 



Florida State University, Tall- 
ahassee (1949) 
Towson State College. Towson. 

Md. (1950) 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 

Hoboken. N, J. (1^48) . 
Cortland State Teachers College, 

Cortland, N.Y. (1930). 
New Mexico State University, 
* University Park (1958) jL - 
Bemidji State College.' BejjWdji. 

Minn. (1958) 
Long Beach St^te College, Long 

Bfeach. Calif. (1957) ^ ^ 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 
» \ (1961) 

JUniverslty of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville (1954) ^^''A , 

% University of California, Los 
^ , Angeles (1958) v 
^Mankato State Teachers College, 

Mankato. Minn; (1956) 
Kent State University, Kent. Ohio 

(iHS) . ' ^ 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(1940) 

Stetson University. DeLand Fla. 
(1955) 

California State Polyt<(pInic Col- 
lege. San Luis Obispo.(i^7) 
University of Minnesota. Minfi-*. 

eapolis (1953) ^ \ ^ 
Southern University, Baton Rouge 
La. (1959) 



N 



* Napolitano. Dominick J., M.A. 

* Keilson. Herman N., Ed.D, 

Nelson, Dale O., Ph.D. 

Nelson, Richard L., M.A. 

Nesom. Guy W., Ed.D. 

Nessley. Carl T., M.Ed. 
Nettleton, John D., M.A. 




Notre Dame University, S<3uth 

Bend. Ind. (1948) 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

/(rt53) 

Utah State University, Logan, 

\jtah (1957) 
Miaini University, Oxford, Ohio 
(1^59) 

North\vestem State College, Nat- 
chitoches, La. (1947) ' 
;Ohio 'Umyersity. Athens (1950) 
Ohio NolJWieiTi University, ^da 
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NewbeVg.^Sam, B.P.E. 
Niemeyer, Roy Kl*, Ph.D. 

♦ Nixon, John E., Ed.D. 
Nofflet, Duane W., B.A. , 

♦ lioUn^^Ko^Tt L., B.S. 
*(l)Nordly. Carl L.. Ph.D. 

Nowak. Thaddeus S., D.P.E. 
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S 



Indiana University, Bloomington 
(1959) 

Michigan State University, East 
* Lansing (1958) 
Stanford University. St^ord , 

Calif. (1949) 
Soathem Union College, Wadley, 

Ala. (1960) 
University of Illinois, Qhicago 

(1961) . . 

University of Cartfomia, 

Berkeley (1935) 
St. Benedict's College, Atchln- 
son, Kan. (1956) 



CBeck, Victor F., M.A. 
^l)Oberteuffer, Delbert. Ph.D. 
CConnell. Eugene R,, M.S. 
Odenkirk, James E., Ed.D. 

* Oerrbann. Karl C.H.. Ph.D. 
-Olds, Lloyd W., Ph.D. 
Oleson, Fi^erlk A., Ph.D. 
Olsen, Albert W., M.A. 

* Olsen, Hyle I., M.A. 
Olson. Gareth R., Ph.D. 
Oosting, Ray, M.Ed. 
Orloske, Arthus J. 
Osborne, Robert F., M.Ed. 

Osell,. Clarence R., M.A. 
Ostrander, kaurlce E.» M.Ed. 
Overall, Preston V., M.S. 
•* Owens. Laurence E,, D.P.E. 




New York University, New York, 

N.Y. (1947) 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

(1935) 

University of California, Los 

Angeles (1959) 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
* Iowa (1958) 
> University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (1946) 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsil- 

anti (1931) 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(19367 • * 
,San Diego State College, '^-San 
Diego, Calif. (1958) 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 
(19&1) 

Macalester College. ' St. ^aul, 

Minn (1959) 
Trinity College^ Hartford, Conn. 

(1927) 

Ohla State University, Colimibus 
(1961) 

University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B. C, Canada 
(1948)' 

University of l^linnesota, Minn- 
eapolis (1947) 

University of Minnesota. Mlnn- 
ei^lis (1947) 

Tennessee J^ytechnic Institute^^ 
CookeviUe (1947^ 

U. S. Air Force Academy, Colo. 
(1960) ^ 
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Oxendine, Joslpk B.* EdJ). Temple University, Philadelphia, 

Pa. (1960) 



* Palmer, Chester L., Ed.D, 
Palmer, Lawrence R., M.Ed. 
Palmer, Leslie L., M,Ed. 
Palmier!, Joseph, D,P,E, 

* Pangle, Roy V., Ed.D, 
Pape, Laurence A,, 'Ed J), 
Parham, Donald A., Ed.D. 
Parry,' Nicholas A., D.L,C, 

* Partin, William C, M.Ed. 
Patterson, Norrls A., Ed.D. 
Patty, £JJ«^ K., Ph.D. 
Pearson, Donald C, 

Pease, Joseph M., Ed.D. 
Peck, Robert R., Ed.D. 

* Pendleton, Clarence, Jr., B.S. 
Petersen, Alexander, Jr., Ed.D. 
Peterson, Carl A.,. Ph.D. 

* Peterson, Herbert D., D.P.E. 
Phillips, Everett E., Jr., Ph.D. 
Phllpott, Frank E., M.A. 
Picard, J. M.S.. , 
Picariello, Saverio P., M.A, 
Piper, Ralph A,, Ed.D. 



Alabama College, Montevallo 
(1953) 

Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 
(1948) 

Texas A & M College,. College 

Station (1960) 
DePaul University, Chicago, ni. 
(1958) 

George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (1956^. 
Fresno State CoUegp, Fresno, 

Calif (1949) ^ 
Southeastern State College, 

Durant, Okla. (1959) 
Chester Training College, 

Chester, England (1959) 
Emory University, Atlanta 22, 

Ga. (1956) 
William JeweU CoUege, Liberty, 

Mo. (1956) 
Middle Tennessee State College, 

Murfreesboro (1947) 
Evangel College, ^ringfield. Mo. 

(1960) 

Chico State College. Chico, Calif. 
(1953) 

Bates College, Lewlston, Maine 
(195T) 

Howard University. Washington, 
D. C. (1961) 

Southern Oregon College, Ash- 
land (1956) / 

University of Pittsburg, Pitta- 

' burgh. Pa. (1960) ; 

>Iorthwe6t Missouri State Col- 
lege, Marjrville (1953) 

University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio (1959) 

University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville (1955) . 

University of Arizona, Tucson 
(1958) 

Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. (1955) 

University of Minnesota, Mlnn- 
e^lls (1938) 
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Plscopo, John, Ed.D 
Pltchford. Keith. M.S. 
Plagenhoef. Stanley. M.S. 
Pohndorf. R.H,. Ph.D. 
Polanaky. David L,. M.A. 
Post. Archibald T.. M.Ed 
Price. HarUey D.. Ph.D. 
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Northwstem State College. Nat- 
chitoches. La. (1961) 
Horida State University. TalJ- 

ahassee (1960) 
Wesle3^ University. Middle- 
town. Conn. (I960) 
University of Illinolfl. Urbana 
T1955) 

City College of New York. New 

York, N.Y, (1953) / 
Uni?7erslty of Vermont. Burling- 

/ton (1936) 
Florida Stat^ University. Tall- 
ahassee (1^7) 



Quaday, John L,"v^d.D, 



Q 



University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks (1960) 



Rangazas, Ernest P,, D.P.E, 
Rarick, G, Lawrence, Ph.D. 
Ray, Harold L„ Ph.D. 
Record, Joe N,, EdJ>, 
Reed, Dwight T„ M,A, 
Reed, James J,, M,A. 
Reeder, Glen P,, Ph.D. 
Rees. Floyb D,. Ph.D. 
Reese, Robert W,, M.S. 
Reid, James P., M.'A, 
Re sick, Matthew C, Ph.D.. 
Rhoda, Wilham P., M'.A. 
►Richardson, Deane E,, Ed.D, 
Rickert, Lewis J., Ed.D. 



Slate University of New York, 
, Plattsburg (1957) 

University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison (1951) 

Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo (1957) 

Phillips University. Enid, Okla. 
(1955) 

Lincoln University, Jefferson 
' City. Mo. (1958) 

Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J. (1950) > . 

East Carolina College/ Green- 
ville, N;c. (1960) 

Central Missouri Stat;e College, 
Warrensburg (1960) 

West Chester State College, >yest 
Chester, Pa. (1961) 

University of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (1959) 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(1948) 

University of Oregon, Exigene 
(1950) 

Denver University, Denver, Colo. 
(1953) 

University of Minnespta, Duluth 
(1957) 
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Rlth. Donald 6., Jr.. A.B. 
Rivero. Manueh M.A. 
Robinson. Glenn E., M.A. 
Roby, Fred B., Jr.. Ph.D^ 
Rockafeller. Harry J^, B.S. 
Rogers. Martin H./Ed.D. 
Roljoff, Bruce D., M.Ed. 
Romney, Golden, Ph.D. 
Rostas. Steven M., M.Ed.' 
HowSn. Victor, Ed.D. 
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Constitutioti * I 

COLLEGE PHYSJQAt EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

ARTICLE i - NAME 

SecUon 1 - The organizatton shaU be known as the COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FOR MEN, 

ARTICLE II - OBJECTIVES 

Section 1 - Objectives of the ASSOCIATION relate to the advancement 
of physical education in institutions of higher learning, including, the basic 
instructional program, intercollegiate athletics, intramural athletics, 
teacher education, and suet other activities as may be assigned to a given 
college department. More specifically, the objectives are: 4 

a. To improve the contributions of physical education and, where approp- 
riate, the related fields of health .education and recreation, to higher 
education. 

b. To identify and define the major Issues and problems confronting the 
profession, particularly those of higher education, and resolve them 
to the best possible ends. 

c. To gather, analyze, interpret, and organize the research needed to 
resolve the major issues and problems facing the profession of 
physical education, especially those which are concerned with higher 
education. 



d. To develop interdisciplinary relationships with l^ndred fields of 
knowledge for the li^t they may shed on the nature and values of 
physical education (e.g., anthropology, psychology, sociology, sports 
medicine, etc.). 

e. To improve public relations throu^ increasing public understanding 
of the nature and purposes of physical education in American and 
world life. 



ARTICLE m - MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1 * The ASSOCIATION shall consist of members as hereinafter 
provided. 

ARTICLE IV - GOVERNMENT 

Section l ~The government of the ASSOCIATION shall be vested in an 
:ecutive 
provided. 



Executive Council, officers, committees, and nj^bers as hereinafter 
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ARTICLE V - WESTERN DIVISION " 

Section 1 - The Western College Mens' Physical Education Society con- 
sisting of certain physical educators in the eleven western states shall 
be known as the Western Division of .the College Physical Education 
Association^ 



. , ARTICLE VI - SECTIONS 

Section 1 - The ASSOCIATION may establish sections within its or- 
ganizational structure as hereinafter provided. 



ARTICLE Vn - MEETINGS 

Section 1 - The ASSOCIATION shall conduct annual and special meetings 
as hereinafter provided. 



ARTICLE Vm - AMENDMENTS 

Section 1 - This Constitution may be amended at any regular or special 
meeting of the ASSOCIATION, or by naail vote. A favorable vote of three- 
fo\irths (3/4) of the members present at a regular or special business 
meeting, or a majority of the current membership by mail vote, shall be 
required for amendment, no mail vote shall be valid beyond thirty (30) 
days after official notification. In either case (regular or special meeting) 
a quorum must take actlon^^ hereinafter provided. 



BY-LAWS 



ARTICLE I - MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 

Section 1 - There shall be two (2) types of membership, active members 
and honoraryllfe members. All members shall ha^ equal voting privileges. 
Active members, only, shall pay dues as provided in Sections 2, 3, and 
4 below. 

Section 2 - Active members are men actively engaged in teaching or 
adminiaterlng one or more components of colleg^||hyslcal education, men 
with teaching experience pursuing graduate stu^, or men engaged or 
interested in allied jQelds. 

a. The Membership Committee, as provided In Article IX, Section 4 
shall review the qualifl^tions of all applicants for active member- 
ship and report its flnAjgs to the Secretary-Treasurer. A satis- 
factory j^eport by the lumber ship Committee shall empower the 
Secretary-Treasurer to carry the person on the membership roster, 
so long as he remains in good standing as provided in the following 
sectiorf. 
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Section 3 - Active membership dues shall be five dollars ($5.00) per 
fiscal year as provided in Article XI, Section 5 payable to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer upon official notification by him. Members delinquent 
in their annual dues for a period of one (1) year shall be dropped from the 
rolls; reinstktement consists of paying the annual current dues. 

Section 4 -*H!l>norary Life membership may be conferred upon Active 
members or former Active members a two-thirds (2/^3) affinnative 
vote at a regular business meeting. Honorary life members shall enjoy 
all the rights and privileges of active members except the payment of dues. 



ARTICLE n - EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Section I - The Executive Council shall consist ol the President. Pres- 
ident-Elect, the iiomediate Past President, the Secretary- Treasurer, one 
(1) Member- at- Large, and all elected Section Chairmen as provided in 
Articles m, IV, and VI below. All members of the Executive Council shall 
have equal voting powers . 

Section 2 - The Executive CouncU shall manage the general affairs of 
the ASSOCIATION, except as hereinafter specified. These general affairs 
shall consist of: (a) ^fulfilling directives given to it by the membership at 
the ftnmifti bxisiness meeting, or by mail vote; (b) presenting naatters of 
. policy to the membership. at the annual business meeting, or ^ mail vote, 
for adoption or ratification, (c) acting for the ASSOCIATION between annual 
meetings, and (d) maintaining an active professional program throu^ the 
year. 

ARTICLE m - OFFICERS AND DUTIES 

> Section 1 - Officers of the ASSOCIATION shall consist of the President, 
Presldent-Elect, and Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2 - The President shall preside at all ASSOCIATION and Execu- 
tlve C^Bincil meetings, and appoint all committees as prescribed in Article 
DC He shall call and malce appropriate arrangements for the place and 
conduct of all meetings of the ASSOCJATION and Exectrtive Council as 
provided in Article VH. He shall supervise the program planning for all 
ASSOCIATION meetings as provided ifi Section 3 below. He shall provide 
for an annual audit of the Secretary-Treasurer's accounts as provided in 
Section 4 below. He shall serve as an ex-officio member of all committees 
as provided In Article DC. 

Section 3 - The Presldent-Elect shall, 'during the absence of the Pres- 
ident, perform all duties of the E^sident and, if the office of the President 
becomes vacant, the Pxesidenf^Elect shall succeed to the presidency for 
the unexpired term. The President-Elect shall succeed to the presidency 
at the normal expiration of the Presidents term of office as providerd in 
Article IV. The Presldent-Elect shall plan the ASSOCL^TION program for 
its regular annual meeting, under the supervision of the President as 
stitndated in Section 2 above. 
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Section 4 - The Secretary^Txeaaurer shall perform all duties usually 
Incumbent iq>on these offices, edit and cause to be published the Proceedings 
of the annual meeting and other publications, in accordance with Article X, 
collect dues, pay ASSOCIATION bills on approval by the President, assume 
general charge of all monies belonging to the ASSOCIATION, render a 
financial accoimt to members at the Annual business meeting, and conduct 
mail voting procedures as authorized by the President, The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be bonded by the ASSOCIATION to the sum of five thousand 
dollars ($5,000.00)i per annum. He shall receive the sum of three hundred 
dollars {^300.00) per year for clerical and other services, if funds permit 
as determined by the Executive Council, 



ARTICLE IV -,ELECTI01^0F OFHCERS AND THE COUNCIL , 
MEMBER-AT-LARGE 

Section 1 - Officers and the Council Member-at- Large shall be elected 
by the membership at the annual business meeting. A Nominating Com- 
mittee, consisting of three members, shall be appointed by the President 
at least three (3) months preceding the aimual business meeting at which 
officers and the Council Member-at- Large are to be elected. The Nom~ 
^ inatlng Committee shall prepare a slate of at least three (3) names ipr the 
office of President- Elect and Council Member-at-Large. If the Nominating 
Committee desires it may submit only the name of the incumbent Secretary- 
Treasurer for re- election. Additional nominations may be made from the 
floor at the a nnu a l business meeting. A majority vote, with a quorum 
present, shall be required for election; if no candidate receives a majority 
on the first ballot, the two candidates receiving the highest number of votes 
shall then be vbted upon. Elections shall be by secret ballot. 

Section 2 - Officers and the Council Member-tt- Large shall be elected 
for one (1) year, extending £rom the close of the annual meeting at which 
they are elected to the close of the next annual meeting at which their 
successors are elected. U, for some unusual reason a quorum be not 
present at the election of officers — as provided in Article. Vm, Section 
1 *- the incxmibent officer and Coimcll Member-at- Large shall remain 
in their respective positions for the ensuing year. • ^ 

Section 3 - The President, President- Elect,, and Council Member-at- 
Large shall not inmiedlately succeed themselves in the same office, except 
as jspeclfied in Section 2 above. The Secretary-Treasurer may be re- 
elected from y^ to year at the pleasure of the membership. 

Section 4 - Vacancies, except as provided in Article m. Section 3, shall 
\ be filled by the Execxitive Council pending the regular election. 

ARTICLE V - WESTERN DiVlSIOh/' 

Section 1 « The Western Division will be represented on the Executive 
Council only as its members might be elected to it {Executive Council) in 
the regular course of events as College Phjrsical Education Association 
members^ 
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Section 2 - Th^ Western Division shall Have one session at the College 
Physical Education Association meeting whenever it is held in any of the 
eleven western states, in place of their regular annual meeting, and the 
president of the Wes^tem Division shall be responsible to the president- 
elect of the College Physical Education Association for this program just 
as any section chairman Is responsible to Mm for hl3 program. 

Section 3 - The purposes of the Western Division shall be consistent 
with th6 purposes of the College Physical Education Association as 
stipulated in Article n of its constitution. - 



ARTICLE VI - SECTIONS 

Section 1 - The ASSOCIATION may establish within its organizational 
structure to promote the activities of professional interest groups. Ex- 
amples are: basic instrtrctional programs; Intramural athletics; teacher 
education; Intercollegl^ie^attiietics; research; history of sport, and others, 

Sectlpn 2 - The membership mky authorize the establishment of any 
given seftion at a regular business meeting by a niajorlty vote upon written 
^plication by twenty- five (25) current members stating the purpose and 
function of the proposed section and upon reconmiendttionby the Executive 
Council provided a quorum takes action as prescribed in Article Vni. 

Section 3 - Each section shall elect its own officers consisting of a 
Chairman, Chairman Elect, and Secretary at the annual section meeting. 
A Nominating Conmilttee consisting of three (3) section members shall be 
appointed by the Chairman at least three months preceding the annual sec- 
tion meeting at which the section officers will be elected. The Nominating 
Conmilttee shall prepare aslateoftwo (2) names for each office. Additional 
nominations may be made h^m the floor. A majority vote shall be required 
for election. If there are more than two (2) candidates and no candidate 
receives a majority on the first ballot, the two candidates receiving the 
highest number of votes shall then be voted upon. Elections shall be by 
secret ballot. 

Section 4 - Section officers shall be elected for one year, extending 
from the close of the meeting at which they were elected to the close of 
the nex^ annual meeting at which their successors are elected. Section 
officers^hall not inmiediately succeed themselves in the same office. 

Section 5 - The Chairman shall preside at all sectlpn meetings which 
shall be open to the entire ASSOCIATION membership. He shall super- 
vise the program planning for all section meetings held during, the annual 
meetings of the ASSOCIATION. He shall also be responsible for pursuing 
professional activities throughout the year \^ch are pertinent to the in- 
terests of the section. He shaH be responsible for the conduct of section, 
activities in a manner consistent with the intent and stated. provision of the 
ASSOCIATION* S Constitution and By-Laws. By virtue of his office as 
Section Chairman, he shall serve as a member of the Executive Council 
of the ASSOCIATION. 
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Section 6 /- The pfeclrman-Elect, during the absence of the Chairman,^ 
shall perform all tlie duties of the Chairman, and, if the office .of the Chair- 
man becomes vaoant. the Chairman- Elect shall succeed to the chairman- 
ship for the unexpired term. The Chairman- Elect shall succeed to the 
.Chairmanship at the normal expiration of the Chairman's term of office. 
''The Chairman-Elect shall plan the section program for its regular annual 
meetings under the si^)ervlsion of the Chairman as stipulated in Section 5 
'above. ^ • 

SectI5h^7 - The Secretary shall keep minutes of all business transactions 
at section meetings. These minutes shall be passed along to each succeed-^ 
Ing Secretary. In order that the continuity of section activity may be main- 
tained. He shall be responsible for forwarding all papers and repqirts given 
at section meetings to the Secretary-Treasurer of the ASSOCIATION for 
consideration for publication in the PROCEEDINGS. 

Section 8 - The ASSOCIATION may abolish a given section at a regular 
business meeting by a two-thirds (2/3) majority'vote provided a quorum 
takes action as prescribed in Article Vm. 
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*^RTICLE Vn - RJEETINGS 

Section 1 - The ASSOCIATION and its Executive Council shall each hold . 

at least one annual meeting at the time and place designated by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Section 2 - Special meetings of the ASSOCIATION and/or the Executive 
Council may be called by the President upon authorization by the Executive 
Cotjncll. 



ARTICLE vm - QUORUM 

Section 1 - A quorum to conduct ASSOCIATION business at its regular 
annufll meeting, or by mail vote, shall consist of not less than fifteen per 
cent (15%) of the current membership. No mail vote shall be valid after 
thirty (3b) days from the date upon which the question was mailed by the 
Secretary-Treasurer to the members for action. 

Section 2 - A quorum of the Executive Council shall consist of at least 
three-fifths (3/5) ofthe members, including the President, or the President- 
Elect duly authbrizetl by the- President to act for him. 

/ 

ARTICLE IX - COMMITTEES 

Section 1 - Committees shall be designated as President's Committees, 
Continuing Committees, Standing Committees, and Joint Committees. 

Section 2 r President's Committee shall be appointed by the President 
and expire with his term of office. 
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Section 3 - Continuing Committees shall be audxorlzed by the member- 
ship at regular business meeting, or by mail vote. Cpntlnulng Committee 
members shajl be appointed by the President and approved by the Executive 
Council. A continuing Committee is one whose assignment extends beyond 
the term of office for which the President is elected, but which deals with 
a specific project or m:oblem of terrmlnal nature. Suph committees shall 
continue until dlschai^^ by official action of the membership at a regular 
business meeting, ormy mail vote. 

Section 4 - Standing Comnuttees shall be^ authorized by the membership 
at aj'egular busii\ess meeting, or by mail vote. Standing Committee mem- 
bers shall be apiJointed by the President and approved by the Executive 
Council. A Standing Cozxutdttee is one assigned a given task which* of 
necessity, extends indefinitely. Such committees shall follow the policy 
of rotating membership and number of members as determined by the 
Executive 'Council, with no person appointed for a period to exceed three 
(3) consecutive years. ^Standing Commiitees presently authorized by the 
ASSOCIATION are: Constitution; Finance; Foreign Relations; Historical 
Records; Membership; Necrology; Resolution; Nominations; Convention^ 
Program; Policies; and Pxiblic Relations. 



* Section 5 - Joint Conitolttees shall be authorized by the Executive 
.Council and appointed by the President. A Joint Qommlttee is one that 
peals with a specific project or problem in cooperative relationships with 
pne or more other associations or organizations. 

V^^c tion 6 ' Each Continuing Qommlttee £tfid Standing Cop;miittee shall 
prepare EUs^Deriiting co^e which is to be approved by the Executive -Coimcil. 
^^^^ 

Sisction 7 - AinJt)mmi{tees fiihall report at each annual meeting as deter- 
mined py the Executi)^ Coimcil. 

— ^ ) y 

ARTICLE X - PUBLICATIONS 

Section 1 - The official publicatioji'^of the ASSOCIATION is the Proceed- 
ings which contains a record of activities carried on throughout the year, 
culnoinating in the annual meeting. 

Section 2 - The Secretary- Treasurer shall be responsible for editing 
and publishing the Proceedings as soon as posslBtb after each annual 
meeting, and for the distribution of free copies to all members in good 
stahding. 

Section 3 - The Secretary -.Treasurer shall arrange f6r the publication 
and distribution of such other materials as the Executive Council may 
direct. * . ' ' 



ARTICLE .XI - FINANCE 

Section 1 - Monies obtained by the ASSOCIATION shall be allocated to 
the: (a) operating budget; or (b) perlnanent fund. 

2il 
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Section 2 - The operating budget shall contain those funds deemed 
neceM^ by the Executive Council to carry on the work of the ASSOCIA- 
TIO>rairoughout the fiscal year, Including the annual meeting. 

Section 3 - The permanent fund represents toose monies that accumulate 
from time to time In excess of the operating bud«t. The Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall Invest these sums upon recommenOTtlon by the Finance Com- 
mittee (as defined in the following Section) and as approved by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Section 4 - A standing conunittee, known as the Finance .Coiyunitt^e and 
conducting its affairs under the direction of the Executive Council, shall: 
(a) prepare annually the operating budget; and (b) make recotnmendatlons 
to the Executive Council on the investment of surplus funds. 



Section 5 - The fiscal year shall extend from December 1, to November 



30. 



ARTICLE Xn - RULES OF pRDER 

Section 1 - Except as otherwise specified in this Constitution and By- 
Laws, Robert's Rules of Order shall govern all parliamentary procedure 
of the ASSOCIATION. • 

Section 2 - The President shall appoint a qualified parliamentarian to^ 
serve at all official njeetings of the ASSOCIATION and Executive Council. 



ARTICLE Xin - AMENDMENTS 

Section 1 - The9e^ By-Laws may be amended at any regular or special 
meeting of the AfeofclATION,^ or by mail vote. A fayoraWe vote of two- 
thirds (2/3) of the membersC present at a regulan or speqial business meet- 
ing, or a majority of the current membership by mail vote, shall be re- 
quired for amendment: no mail vote shall be valid beyond thirty (30) days 
after official notification. In either case (regular or special meeting) a 
quonun must take action as provided in Article Vm. 



MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 

1. Membership dues ($5.00) are payable to the College 
Physical Education Association (not the Secretary- 

' Treasurer). Send payments to M. M. Mackenzie, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
2V, New York. 

2. College and -university drafts, covering payment for 
an individual* ^ membership, should clearly . indicate 
the. name of the person for whom dufes, payment 
should be credited. 

3. Dues entitle persons to voting privileges in the 
Z^J^S^ ' Association and to a copy of the Proceedings , pub- 
inimimriTniiin^ lished in the spring of each year. 
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1952 — 55th Annual ^Proceedings $1.75 

^ 1953 — 56th AnnuAj^ Proceedings-- out of print 

( * 1954 — 57th Annual Proceedings $2.00 



1955 — 58th Annual Proceedings out of print 

1956 - -59th Annual Proceedings out of print 

1957 - '60th Annual Proceedings — --—out of print 

1958 - -61st Annual "Proceedings out of print 

1959- -62nd' Annual Proceedings $2.00 

1960- 63ry Annua|^Proceedings $2.0p 

, Available from \ 



American Association for Health, Physical Education, 

and Recreation 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth. Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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